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PROCEEDINGS 


of th* 


Annual General fleeting 


The ,Strait> HraiicTi ol' llie Uoval Asiatic Society met at the 
JJartles Museum. Singapore, on l><th Tamiarv. Itiul. 

I'n.ii-iit : — liight lievereiifl Blsltoi' JIosK, Messrs. I’. \\'. 
llri.l.fi t. W'. (;. St. viit. K. Kostaiios. lluu'ble W. JJ.rnLi.. 
VEII. \V. XansoX. I[oiiT)le \V. . 1 . XaI’IKI;. A. Kn!i;ii r. llon'ble 
\v. EiiEltTo.x. liev. W. (i. SllEt.I.AliEAl!. Dr. llAMTSCIl. II. X. 
raiM.EV. 

The Minutes of the last .Vniinal (Jeneral Meeting were read 
and conliriued. 

The iMenil)ers electtal Iw the (.'(juncil during the year were 
cuntirmed in their election. 

The (.'ouncil’s re|)ort was read and adopted on the motion of 
Hon’ble \V. J. Xapier. seconded by \\'. (f. St. (Tair. 

The accounts |)re'-ented by the Treasurer were adopted 
subject to audit proposed by Mr. Egerton seconded by Mr. Xapier, 
Mr. A. Knight was asked to audit the accounts. 

The Council and Officers were then elected, viz.: 

Pie^iiUnt: liig'ht Hevereiid Bishoe Hose; proposed bv 
Ilon. \V. K. Collyer. seconded by lion. W. Egerton.^ 

Vire Pri'xidi'iit j'lir Siiiijitpaie : Mr. .V. KxiiiUT: proposed 
by Mr. Collyer. seconded liy Mr. Xapier. 



Proceedings. 


XI 


yirt Pre.iuUnt for PeiiiiiKj : lion. P. W. KYNNERSLEY ; 
proposed by Mr. Egertou, .seconded by Mr. Kuiglit. 

Hint. Sern-ta n/ : Mr. P. J. B L'RijKss ; proposed by Mr. Ridlej- > 
seconded by Mr. Napier. 

Hoii. Treuitircr : Ur. IIANITSCH; proposed by Mr. Nan.son. 
seconded by Mr. Collyer. 

C'oiiiirillorii rierteil /«/ ballot wrre : — Kev. W. (t. Sliellabear. 
W. (b St. Clair. .V. \\’. S. O’Sullivan, W. Nanson. and E. 
Eostados, 

A Vote of tluiiks to the Chairman was proposed by Honor- 
able W. E. Collyer and carried by acclamation. 



Annual Report of the Council for 1900. 


The Council are pleased to be able to state that the Finances 
of the Society are in a very satisfactory condition and that there 
has been a larger nuiiiljer of nieniljers added to the society than 
on the previous year. T'he mendjers added were : — 


Mk. C. BubEX Kluss. 
Mr. B. H. F. Barnard. 
Mr. II. Nuruan. 

Mr. U. B. Cerruti. 

Dr. B. F. West. 

Mr. B. von Fustau 


Mr. J. Camrbeei.-Ker. 

Mr. H. F. Rankin'. 

Mr. P. d. Burclss. 

Mr. \V. G. C. AValter. 

IIoN. Datoh Bintaka Leak. 
Mr. J. E. Bishop. 


The Council regret to have to record the death of a Mem- 
ber. Mr. II. S. Haynes, and feel that they could not pass over 
in silence the death of Dr. N. B. Dennys, who was one i.>f the 
original inemliers of the Society when it was founded in 187H. 
He was a councillor of the Society for many years, and also 
secretary, contributing many articles to its journal. lie resign- 
ed his memliership on going to Borneo. 

Two .Journals No. od and d4 were published during the 
year, and another is now toeing printed off and would have been 
in the hands of the memlTers, but for the difficulty of procuring 
sufficient material, the numtjer of contributors to the Journal 
being very small in proportion to the size of the Society. 

The sale of the Map of the J’eninsula was very satisfactorv. 

On the suggestion of a member, corresponding members 
for the various Native States were instituted to collect notes and 
correspondence for the Journal and to obtain new members. It 
was found difficult however to get corresponding members for 
all the Native States, but Dr. Lueriug kindly consented to act 
for Perak and Mr. A. L. Butler for Selangor. 

A large number of books, pamphlets and periodicals were 
received from kindred societies in e.Nchange for copies of our 
own Journal, and were added to the Library. 
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The Flora of Mount Ophir. 

By H. N. Ripley. 

The isolated group of hills commonly known as Mount 
Ophir has been visited and explored by a number of naturalists 
and others, and general accounts of its position, itinerary, etc. 
have been published from time to time, but no account of its bot- 
any has yet been given and it may therefore be of interest espe- 
cially to those who may be intending to make the ascent to give 
an account of the more interesting plants to be found there, and 
in particular those from the uppermost peaks of the mountain. 

The Mount Ophir early attracted the notice of the first 
naturalist in this country, on account of its isolated position and 
of its being the only high mountain accessible with safety in the 
early d.nys. (iriffith was the first botanist to make a really ex- 
tensive collection of the plants there. He visited the mountain 
in 184.'), ascending not only to the top of the main peak, but also 
to a certain height at least on the lower, seldom visited peak, 
flunoiiK- Mering. A rough-field list of the plants he noticed is 
published in the Notula?. He only lived a year in Malacca 
dyius there the same year he visited Mt. Ophir. 

Cuming, the orchid-collector, who also made extensive col- 
lections in the Philippines, and Lobb plant-collector for Veitch 
also visited Mt. Ophir, but devoted themselves more to cultural 
plants such as orchids than to less showy plants, and though they 
both brought down a number of dried specimens as well, no 
account of their collections nor indeed of their expeditions was, 
it appears, ever published. 

Wallace (IH.id) marched across to Mt. Ophir from Malacca 
via Ayer Panas and remained a week there, collecting birds and 
insects. His letters, notes, and apjiier written for the Royal 
Oeogniphical Society were unfortunately all lost; (the Mi lay 
Archipelago Chap. III). Maiugay made a very extensive collec- 
tion of plants in Malacca and did not neglect Ophir. He added 
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a considerable number of species to its flora as then known, but 
left no account of them, though they were described in the Flora 
of british India by Hooker and others. Mr. Hullett later made 
a small collection here which contained a number of important 
additions and novelties. His collection is preserved in the Her- 
barium of the Botanic gardens, Singapore where are also plants 
collected by R. Derry, and the spoils obtained by myself in two 
expeditions to this locality. 

With all these collections made in so limited a district we 
may be certain that we have secured at least the greater part of 
the flora of the uppermost part of the range. The lower woods 
will still repay the researches of the botanist, but as the flora 
for the lower thousand or two thousand feet differs but little 
from that of similar altitudes in other parts of the peninsula, 
I intend to devote this paper to the characteristic upper flora of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet altitude, only referring to a few of the 
rarer plants met with at lower levels. 

In the flora of British India where plants are referred to as 
having- been collected on Mt. Ophir by Cfriflith, Maingay and 
others it frequently happens that the specimens were really ob- 
tained quite low down at the foot of the hills, or even some 
cases, in the plains and not really probably on Ophir at all, I 
have excluded these plants, they being evidently lowland kinds. 

The usual way to arrive at the camping ground at Fadang 
Batu is to start from C'habau and march across the lowland 
country to the foot of Bukit Besar, where the ascent commences. 
This district is now for the most part under cultivation or has 
formerly been so and what remains of the indigenous flora re- 
resembles that of other parts of Malacca. But I may note that 
at Kellau formerly grew two interesting plants in some pasture- 
land which I fear is now under tapioca-cultivation, namely the 
pretty ground orchid Gnjiloruiu pui-ptireuni R.Br. with its nodding- 
head of pink flowers, and knoxia Cori/mbosaa, Rubiaceous 
herb with heads of pale pink flowers which though of wide dis- 
tribution is not by any means common in the peninsula. Arrived 
at the foot of Bukit Besar the path ascends somewhat steeply at 
first, to about 2,000 feet altitude, then after a short steep des- 
cent rises steeply to the Fadang Batu. The whole of Bukit Be- 
sar is densely wooded, and conUdns many interesting plants. On 
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a recent visit I rediscovered here the rare and curious saprophy- 
tic orchid Leucolena ornata Ridl, previously only known from 
Bukit Sadanen, and also the scarce fern Pteris Dalhousifs. The 
flora here is that of the higher Malacca hills. Dipteroeai-pew 
and oaks {Clue reus Passu) occur quite to the highest point of the 
ridge, but with these appear some of the typical plants of the 
range, such as Gastrochilus scaphochlauiys, Geostachi/s eleyans, 
Gahniu Javunieu, Didiiiuoearpus loiiyipes; and the elegant little 
palm Piuauya parailo.ra, as well as Licuala ylabnt. One of the 
commonest trees here is the Palawan, Tristauia Mevguensis. with 
its grey foliage and strange red stem off which the bark peels 
in long flakes which remain in piles at the foot of the tree. Here 
also grows the largest of all the Kopsias Kopsia paueijiora 
Hooh, a big tree with white flowers with a pink eye. After pas- 
sing the depression between Bukit Besar aud Padang Batu, the 
trees as one ascends become smaller and more slender and more 
of the typical hill plants appear. Padang Batu is a large sloping 
rock-face covered in part with thick grass, Ischaemum Feildinyi- 
aiiuiu, and with Matonia pectiuata, among which grow gnarled 
trees of Baeckia, Leptosperiuuni, Podocarpus, PhoduJeia and 
other mountain forms, while in damp spots, especially near 
and in the stream are the peculiar Ophir sedges, the white 
flowered lltdyutis Mainyayi, dwarf pink Utricularias Dkhjmo- 
earpus seiuitortus, a.nd the orchids Aruudiuu speciusa, Spathoyluttis 
iiurea, and Cypripediuui hurbatum. The stream which runs down 
over the rocks to the west is well worth exploring as the flora 
is rich and interesting, for besides the hill forms which follow 
the sides of the stream far down, there are many peculiar plants to 
be found, among them the large yellow flowered shrub Brachy- 
luphoii HuUetti. While in the damp wood by the side of the 
stream was found the curious Thisuna Chrysops. Above the 
Padang Batu the rocks rise covered with a forest of close but 
small trees, the largest being Podocaipus, Tristauia and Dacry- 
dium and from this point to the top one gets the most character- 
istic part of the Ophir flora. A steady rise brings the explorer 
to the top of Gunong Tunduk. where there is a large bare 
rock from which a good view is obtainable. A short descent 
into a damp valley is made and then Gunong Ledang is ascended, 
a stiff steep climb through thickly wooded slopes. Just below 
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the top is a very lar^e rock with one side quite precipitous. At 
the base of it is a small spring-. This is the old camping ground 
of the earlier explorers, Wallace and (IrriSith but it is seldom 
used now as the water supply is very limited. The extreme top 
is of no great size, in fact a very small space surrounded by 
stunted shrubs, Rhododendrons crimson and white, Annesloea, 
the biggest tree up here, Rhoihmmia^ etc. with pitcher plants 
scrambling over the bushes and in the damper more sheltered 
spots, below the top on the north side grow Habeninin, Btirmivnia, 
Soneiila and other herbs in dense deep wet moss. I was unable 
to collect the mosses satisfactorily on either of my visits as most 
were not then fruiting, and those that were collected have not 
yet been identified. Two mosses here however are very attrac- 
tive and merit special mention. One is the very pretty Hiipiwd- 
endroit arborescens, with a slender stem from which spread out 
two or three whorls of golden green branches some distance 
apart, the whole looking like a toy tree. It occurs in many 
parte of the range and is indeed to be met with all over the hill 
ranges of the peninsula. The other is Por/onatiim 7»acrophiillu?ii 
a tall stemmed moss 6 inches high covered with close narrow 
blackish green leaves. 

Animal life is by no means common above Padang Batu. 
I saw tracks and dung of a tiger at the flat rock on the top of 
(tunong Tunduk, and 1 have also seen the footprints of a good 
sized deer on the highest point of Gunong Ledang, but no signs 
of other Mammals. Elephants were formerly common in the 
lower woods (Braddell in Logan’s Journal vii. 1853 p. 85) and it is 
said that the wild dog was abundant here but it is probable that 
this animal has disappeared of late years as the elephants certain- 
ly have. Birds are scarce also, swallows, a small tailor bird 
(Orthotomiis) and a, fe^v others are all I have seen. I captured 
a small brown frog in the stream and caught a glimpse of a 
lizard’s tail disappearing in the long grass. Butterflies are few 
and chiefly belong to common lowland species. Beetles are not 
very abundant. The big stag beetle Odontolubris Gazdla may 
be met with, and I hav^e also obtained a single example of a 
small but v-ery beautiful blue Buprestis, and a number of v'ery 
small brown chafers. A large black wasp with a yellow band 
across its body, somewhat resembling the common Ves-pa cttictd 
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is abundant and swarms of bees often fly over the mountain. A 
few grasshoppers, crickets, flies and other insects occur. Dra- 
gon flies and a species of May-fly haunt the stream. Termites 
occur nearly to the top of the highest point. Mosquitoes appear 
to be quite absent. I found a small species of scorpion in a de- 
caying piece of wood on Padang Batu and Braddell mentions an 
enormous scorpion on the road to the top of Gunong Ledang. 
A small fresh water crab frequents the stream. It is brown 
with reddish claws. Land shells are mentioned as having been 
collected here both by Wallace and Braddell. 

The lower peak of the range known as Gunong Mering I 
ascended with Mr. Hervey in 1892 from Lubok Kedondong. 
The Malays declared that it had never been ascended by Euro- 
peans, and that it was inaccessible However the ascent proved 
merely a stiff climb though in parts it was found necessary to 
make hand rails or ladders to enable us to cross the smooth 
steep rocks. The camp was pitched on a Padang Batu across 
which ran a stream that fell in a cascade over the end of the 
rocks. Except at this point the stonefield was surrounded by the 
rising cliffs which were covered with forest. This spot was 
about half way up Gunong Mering. As to our being the first 
Europeans to ascend it, this may be considered doubtful as 
Griffith mentions numerous plants from Gunong Mering. 

The flora of Mering is to all intents and purposes the same 
as that of Ledang, but a few met with here were not found 
upon the latter. In treating of the flora of this mountain, it may 
first be pointed out that in many respects it differs from that of 
the hi j-h lands of Perak and Selangor and more closely resembles 
that of Kedak Peak. It is possible, however, that this is rather 
due to climate than to anything else. The isolated position of 
both mountains their comparative proximity to the sea, and pro- 
bably their greater dr^’^ness has had some effect in modifying 
the flora, but it should also be pointed out that neither mountain 
belongs to the central range but both appear to belong to quite 
a different system. Practically at present nothing is known as 
to the geology of the peninsula nor can we at present formulate 
even roughly any theory as to the relationships of the different 
hill ranges to each other. We do know, however, that the 
denudation of the Western side of the Peninsula has even in 
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comparatively modern times been enormous and that the hills 
now small and isolated were formally of much greater attitude 
and formed part of a chain or extended range 

The Ophir Hora may be divided into three elements ; 1, a 
purely Malayan element of lowland types which have ascended 
the hills, and in some eases have been so far modified as to form 
peculiar species ; 2, an alpine element characteristic of all our 
hill ranges at this altitude, including the following plants, 
lUidum, Rhododendron, Microtrupis, Bnrinanniu distichu, Diply- 
eosiu. Of what may be called the northern Alpine flora we 
have only one example and that is a most remarkable one being 
Linaria cilpina, a plant once collected on the top by Mr. Hullett 
and never found before or since. It is especially remarkable as 
the plant has not been recorded from any other part of tropical 
Asia, nor has any other species of the genus been met with in 
the Malayan region even at much higher altitudes. The third 
element is perhaps the most interesting. It is the Australian 
element, and is represented by the following genera and species. 
Boeekia, Leptosprnnuin, Tiistitnin, Leiiropoijon, Diunella, and most 
remarkably in the case of the Cypeniceoe, of which six species 
occur here. One is a species of Scleria a genus of world wide 
distribution Another a species of Finihrintylis which occurs 
also in Ceylon and China, but the remaining four, are two species 
of Gtdtnni, a Lepido.tperinti, both typical Australian genera, and 
a remarkable Cludium apparently related more to a west Indian 
plant them to anything else. 

This .\ustrali!m element is not by any means confined to 
Mount Ophir. It is to be found all along the mounhdn ridges 
of the Malay Archipelago, gradually dying out as it goes west- 
ward. It is also not exclusively to be found on the hill ranges 
but occurs along the sandy coasts also. With the single exception 
of Dianethi, however, it is completely absent from the forests of 
the lowlands. The following is a list of typical Australian 
genera of the peninsula to illustrate this peculiar element in our 
flora. 

Boeckia, hills at 3000 — 4000 feet ; on the sea coasts in Trin- 

ganu and Borneo. 

LeptosperniKin, hills at 3000-4000 feet ; 
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Tristaiiiu, hills at 3000-4000 ; sea coasts Singapore etc. 

Melaleuca, „ ; sea coasts. 

Leucopoyou, hills ; sea coast Singapore, La- 

buan. 

Dischidia RafflesuDui, Mt. Ophir, ; common on sea coasts. 

Sepenthes, common in the low country near the sea, and in the 
hills from 2000 feet upwards, absent from forest region. 

Dianella, hills and lowland woods, but especially near the sea. 

Vvfiptostylis, hills. 

Curysaiithefs, „ 

Pldlydruin, sea coasts ; Singapore itnd Malacca. 

Podocaipu.f, hills and sea coasts. 

/Jacrydiian, hills. 

Daiuiiiara, hills. 

Lipocatpha uncrucephala, sandy spots. 

Schoenu-is ralu.duchiiiis, sea shores. 

Cladiiini yloijieratiim. sea shores. 

Lepidospenua, hills. 

Gahnia tristig, hills and shores. 

G. jaraiiicii, hills 

Casiiarimi, sea shores. 

The interesting thing about these is that they are quite ab- 
sent from the forest country between the sea coast and the hill 
tops, and that they mostly represent a sand loving, or dry coun- 
try flora. We know as previously mentioned that the denuda- 
tion of high land at least on the West coast of the peninsula has 
been of very great extent and that large areas of the plain 
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country are depositions of very recent date (geologically), and it 
is quite possible that these plants are the relics of a flora which 
formerly grew on the sandy coasts of a sea which washed the 
foot of Ophir. 

Plants of the Upper Part of the Range. 

ItUciunt lyiiiihoitidiuiiii, Hance. (MiiiiiioUiidfw). A small tree, 
flower pink occurs also on all the higher hill ranges of 
peninsula and in Cochin China. 

Al.^udi'ia hniceolatit var. ( 17e/mr//>). A small shrub with longer 
narrower leaves and less villous fruit than the Penan; 
form, close to the Fadang Hatu. 

A. sp. near A. Hooktriaini. Shrub with the leaves drying black 
entire and few nerved, and fruit an inch long black glab- 
rous blunt, the seed dotted all over. I have only seen 
fruit of this, the plant grew on Cunong Mering. 

ddlophiiJlinii iidcfoiihijUnni Anders, {fjiittijene). A small tree 
verj- abundant on all the upper part of the hill, only re- 
corded from this locality, but 1 f<jund what I take to be 
the same tree without flowers or fruits on Gunong Panti 
in Johore. 

C. sp. Tree with narrow elliptic lanceolate coriaceous leaves 
very closely and inconspicuously nerved 3-3 1 inches long 
1 inch broad narrow into a petiole i inch long (No. 3223) 
not seen elsewhere. 

ijarcittid iKuiitdiid n sp. A small tree about l.j feet tall with 
four-angled branche.s. Leaves lanceolate usually obtuse- 
ly acuminate 2 inches long. 3 4 inch wide or often much 
smaller, thickly coriaceous, veins invisible, except the 
midrib which is raised on the upper surface, petiole 3 .s 
inch long. Male flowers .solitary terminal small 14 inch 
across on thick pedicel.s 1/8 inch long. Sepals 4 decussate 
une(iual ovate obtuse concave green. Petals 4 rounded 
striate yellowish green. Stamens conn.ate into a sessile 
subglolx)se head, anothers numerous crowded linear, no 
rudiment of the pistil. Female flowers terminal on verv 
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sliort >talks. >epjil^ res;eii)bliiig' those of tlie in;ile flower) 
Pistil cvlindric. stiuina capitate. Berry (hardly ripe) 
Hask-shaixxl beaked 3 4 inch Ion/, stigma Hat warty. 
I’adang Batn. Not unconnnon but producing very few 
flowers. The plant is remarkable for its thicK small 
leaves ([uite veinless except ftw tlie midrib which is elevat- 
ed on the upper surface and impressed on the lower. The 
fl<3wers too are remarkably small, the smallest known to 
me in the genus, greenish vellow and solitarv on the ends 
of the branches. 

.laaiv'/cu Hook. fil. ('I’ernstncniiacea;). .V small 

straggling tree or hirge bush with leathery leaves and 
large white Howers, common all over the top of Kunong 
Ledang and Guuong Mering. Also met with in hills in 
Perak. 

Aihnandra diiiiKi.Kt Jack. This common lowland tree occurs on 
Padang Batu. 

Arr/ii/fea Viihlii var. Shrub on Padang Batu. Common in the 
low country. The form here i.s more stunted witli bare 
corky white stems, the leaves crowded at the tops of the 
branche.s and the Howers on shorter stalks. 

Crut(j.riil<i/i micropIi)illiim {llyj>i’i iriiiiii'). A shrub growing on 
rocks at Padang Batu also on (lunong .Mering. It is 
found also in Lingga and in Boru“o at Sitam. (lir. Ilavi- 
land). This has not hitherto been recorded from the 
peninsula. 

Mii.-tei-.'-ii King ( Tiliinxii'). .\ ^hrub here ipiite dwarf, 
the leaves are smaller than in the lowland form and the 
nerves finely reticulate*. 

liiiputicini Grijjithii JAook.. (Bahiuiiiiad). A pretty pink balsam 
with slender red straggling stems common in damp massy 
spots. 

l.ninwitlie-t rctividutK Jack (Liiiew). .V small tree on Guuong 
Mering and Padang Batu. It attains a considerable size 
in low country where it is common. 


2 
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If iirorai-pit Jack [(h liinn'nv\ ^Vbove Padau^ Batu, 
and on (iunon^ Mcrin<r. U'()iiiii:oii in the low country in 
.-'aiidy woods near the sea. 

Cloiiiphifi ^Hiiiiitnimi (tunong llering and Ijedang' common 

tree in the low country. 

l^cpiiiimniff sijlcfstrif^ Bl. (Olficiiicu'). Mt. Opliir (Ilullett). Not 
rare in woods in the low ccmntry, possibly collected on 
the lower i)art of the range. 

(i'(jiif/)ltiiiiflni itcimifijifiiifi Wall. Un Uunong Mering. 

(i. hiiii-tfilfitii King. Mt. Ophir ((trifiith). Both common shrubs 
in the Kjw country also. 

a. sp. With thick ovate leaves '2 inches long and one inch wide. 
Bruit nearly half an inch long, on (lunong Mering. A 
very distinct plant ljut I have seen no flowers. 

Ilf! If I ii/i/iii/lti Hook lil. (JlfffUffi'). \ shrub or small tree 
with rather large thick leaves, .\bove Padang Batu rare 
atid contined to Mt. Ophir. 

/. G riilithii Hook til. A shrub with pink flowers common all over 
the upper part of the hills, occurs also in India, Java, and 
Sumatra. 

/. sp. near Malfih'irioi. Uollected both by Mr. Ilullett and my- 
self. Above Padang Batu. Unfortunately the specimens 
are hardly adei[uate for description. 

Miri-iiti tipG Ophiren.fitf n. sp. A tree with whitish bark, leaves 
opposite lanceolate or ovate lanceolate blunt narrowed at 
the base coriaceous 2-o inches long, H inches wide, 
nerves above invisible, Ijeneath 7 or 8 pairs interarching 
within the margin, petiole 1 si to nearly 1 4 inch long, 
thick. Cymesvery shortly peduncleda.\illary or with long 
peduncles alxjut an inch long and dichotomously branched. 
Blowers few together small white. Calyx lobes 5 scale 
like rounded with a sub.scarious irregularly toothed mar- 
gin. Petals o in two whorls ovate sub-acute. Stamens 
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■') attached to the jx'tals free portion of lilainent >hort. 
anther-cells separated oblong oldiise. Style thick, stigma 
broad curved. Fruit d 4 inch U>ng elliptic narrowed at 
the base with a curved acute beat, (iunong- Mering and 
(iuiiong Ijedaiig. Allied to tlli/)tl)(i King, a renang 
hill plant, but with much more coriaceous leaves witli 
inconspicuous nerves. The leaves vary. howe\'er. one 
form from the lower part of the range has much larger 
leaves elliptic or ovate acuminate 4 inches long by 1^ 
wide, while those from the top of the mountain are much 
smaller and narrower. 

Jiiioiiiiiitiix Jdfdnicii.^ Rl. Close to I’adang Ratu : a widely distrib- 
uted shrub occurring on most of our higher hilR as well 
as in the low country. 

brevifoliiiiii Hook. lil. {Rdsni’i-o ). X bush or small tree 
with small white flowers and globular one or two seeded 
green fruits. Common all about the top of the hills, only 
known from this locality. 

P. Orijfithii Hook. fil. slender little tree or bush with larger 
red tomentose branches, flowers small while. Peculiar 
to Mt. Ophir. 

Wi'iiiiiKiniud Plidiiei PUmch. [Sii.iifrai/<ic(o ). .V tree with pinnate 
leaves and racemes of pinkish white flowers occurs on the 
Perak hills also. 

Dro!ier(( Buvnuinni Valil. {Droseriireie). Mossy spots on Ounong' 
Mering. The plants here all had green not red leaves, as 
they have in the lowland district. This our comuionest 
sun dew. occurs usually in sandy sjxds near the sea and 
rivers. It is very widely spread from W'est .\frica all 
through the East Indies to China, Japan and .Vustralia. 

JlJioiloleirt 2\i/s/iiaiiina Miq. {IIiniKiiniliileiv). A tree with small 
pink flowers occurs also on Kedah Peak in Perak and 
Sumatra. The only other species known grows in Hong- 
kong. 
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Hoeclia friite. 9 r'-ii.^ L. ( "IJaun CJh" Imr dtd]).” A tree 
nr shrub with rough Haky bark, and narrow setaceous 
leaves strongly aromatic, and small white flowers. 'the 
wood is exceedingly hard and comiact, dark brown. The 
leaves ured as te.-i give a refre.^hing ; romatic drink and 
are much used as medicine by Malays. It is common all 
over the lower and the up))er jiart of the range and occurs 
in most of the hill ranges of the ix'ninsula. 

J.i'ptD.opi'fiiiinti atiihiiiiif'iii-e HI. .\ shrub with stiff lanceolate leaves 
and fairly large white flowers. Like the last is very 
aromatic and the leaves are used in the .same way. 

Tri^tdnia (Iriflith. Pula wan. A big tree with very 

grey foliage, flower.s yellowish, bhmnuon. 

Rhvddiidiiii tn'iierrid HI. A com[Xict bu.shv form witli rounder 
ovate leaves. It is common in the low lands. 

Deaispenidiiii sp. A shrub with coriaceous alternr.te ovate or 
Iroadly lanceolate leaves blunt aljout 2 inches long and 
one wide, flowers sim 11 white, petals five. Fruit small 
globose terminated by the calyx lobes, seeds 5 hard and 
bony, punctate, backs rounded, inner edge angled. Com- 
mon on Ledang. Also occurs on Kedah Peak. I can 
find no descrijtion to suit this species, but as Sir (ieorge 
King will shortly describe the Jfiii tdrca' of the peninsula 
I think it not advisable to name it. 

Eugcnid sp. A shrub with slender branches, ovate or elliptic 
leaves with a long blunt point, an inch and a half long ^ inch 
wide, petiole very short and slender. Cymes terminal 
i nd axillary. Flowers small, crowded, with pedicle and 
tul e 1/4 inch long white. Common 

E. Mdiiupd/i Duthie? What I supftose to be this plant was 
coliected on Mt. Ophir by Mr. Ilullett. 

McldstfniHt Koxb. (Meldstiniidii'd). The beautiful 

large flowered species common on all the hills. 

M. Mdhihdthi-iruiii var. nppres.^nm. Paclang Batu. The common 
hill form of this variable plant. 
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Z)/, «(»■/«('?(/ (initiihitii Hook. 111. Climlx'r with rosy Howers on 
Pad!Ui;r Batu. Conuiion in the low country. 

Mt'iJiiiilhi Bl. On trees, the lar/e and fine variety 

(ii ifllthii occurs here. Cominon in the low country. 

d/. Miiini/diil (I. B. Clarke. Epiphytic. Counnoii in the low 
country. 

.\f. Chirl-fi King-. A shrub with waxy flowers, common on the 
top of the mountain. 

Piw/iiir>‘tifi-i<i tuhi'i'i'iihitd Kin'th. Epiphytic. Common in the low 
country. 

Smiid'dit teiiiiifiiliii Bl. A slender herb with rosy Bowers above 
Padanj B ni. -VNo occurs in i^erak, .Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo. 

S. Grijithii C. B. Clark. A very delicate succulent herb with 
deep mauve flowers, damp spots. Only known locality. 

S', pii.'t t Korth. Verb. Mat. Oesch. Bot. p. ’dtJ. PI. 'vl. (.iccurs in 
the depression between Padang- Batu and Ounong Tunduk. 
This is apparently a widely distributed and very variable 
plant. In large [ilants the leaves are long and elliptic 
lanceolate narrowed at tin* base into rather a long petiole. 
They are usually green with paler Ijacks. and with o to 7 
conspicuous veins on the back, but th(* leaves are also some- 
times beautifully banded on the centre and lateral veins 
with silver, or again they may be ornamented with white 
sjTots. Smaller plants often only three or b)ur inches 
tall have rounded leaves almost ovate. One of the>e 
dwarf forms is distributed in l)r. Haviland’s Bornean 
collection under the number 12S4 and Dr. .Stapf describes 
this in the flora of Kinabalu as Sniicril'i iiincuhit'i. var. 
ilhihnitii but it does not appear to me to lie at all related 
to the plants named .doni-rihi nKiriilutii in Wallich’s Cata- 
logue. (Silhet 4o;H B.) nor figured in the Pliiitir 
A^idtiro’ rdl'iid't'g, 

I have met with the plant on Gunong Panti (Johore). Bukit 
llitam (Xo. 7,;321), Bukit Kutii (7,olG a large form) ; the 
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Tiilian valley woofK and Kota (ilang-tri (Pahaiio:) Jwaif 
forms, with sitotted leaves; Maxwell's hill (I’erak) as 
also oil Mt. Ojihir (dwarf form). In .Sumatra at Suiie'ei 
Kelaiitaii, .Siak, I found the Ijeautiful silver harred form 
tiQ'ured by Koithals, {M.'.IOd, .S.DCH) and Mr. Ilullett col- 
lected a dwarf form similarly coloured at Suii^ei J’ei in 
Jjiiittga. In Ihu'iieo Dr. Haviland collected it iit Tawarar, 
and also in Quop (Sarawak) and I found it at Boiiiraya in 
.Sandakan. 

.Ift-mo ■///(!/( acmiilii'itum ,Sm. Shrub, (lowers blue. 

.1/. cattip'iiiiil'itiini Shrub. 

Ifi/dr<icofi/!i' Asi'itiai [j. (ViuheUifcvip). The Peg:a;ra occurs near 
the caui[)in^ ground where it has evidently been accident- 
ally introduced. It is however mentioned in (iriflitli's 
list. 

JhiiiiKlhiin hiiii/ijiilinm Heiith. tbinoiig- Meriiig. 

J)fiiiln>piiiin.r Miiiiii/iiiii King-, (Andinciiv). A small shrub 1 to 2 
feet tall with green (lowers and grey fruit at length be- 
coming black. Common. .\lso occurs in J'erak and on 
Kedah Peak. 

AiiJiniphiilhnii pi niintiiiii Clarke. Shrub 3 to 4 feet tall with 
pinnate leaves. Common. Padang Ihitu and also above 
on occurs on Penang Hill and in Fen k. 

Ar/p)Stt:iii/ii<i hiiiii n. sp. (Uiihl<ir,ii’). Herb with a creeping stem 
ascending for about (’> inches. Leaves numerous unei|ual 
one of each pair much larger than the other lanceolate 
acuminate base ineipiilateral. 3 inches long 12 inch wide, 
petiole 1 !S inch long ; all covered with long white hairs; 
smaller leaf ovate acute 1 4 inch long' or less, light green 
above white beneath. Cyme terminal shorter than the 
leaves, peduncle 1 2 inch or less, branches few. Calvx 
lobes lanceolate acuminate 3 .S inch long, all covered 
with white hairs. Corolla loix's lanceolate acuminate 
sparsely hispid white. .Stamens connivent, anthers nearly 
1 4 inch long subulate. Style very slender. Stigma min- 
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ute capitate. On TunJuk. al.so Perak, Maxwell s 

Hill, Malacca ; Penang' Hill ; .Selangor, Pahang' 

track. A remarkably hairy sjjecie.s. 

H. it>q)ii/bli(i 11 . sp. Stem creeping and rooting' ascending por- 
tions short onlv three or four inches tomentose. I.eaves 
in many equal pairs, leaves of each pair .similar and e [ual 
lanceolate or ovate 1 2 inches long ^ inch wide, acute 
base rounded, above sparsely tomentose, chielly on the 
nerves, beneath scabridly tomento'-e. nerves ascending 
about (1 pairs, petiole tomentose 1 2-11 inch. Stipules 
ovate. Cyme terminal few flowered. Flowers rather 
large 3 or 4 t'lgether, [ledicels 1 4 inch long. Calyx 
lobes ovate pubescent short. Corolla lobes lanceolati* 
g'labrous nearly 1 2 inch long white Antliers coimivent 
acuminate, not subulate. Fruit hairy. Creeping on rocks 
in the stream on Padang Batu and up to tlunoiig Tundok. 

In general appearance thi-- somewhat ri'senibles .1. 

of the I’enang Ilil.'. but its leaves ai'e equal with long- 
petioles and the Howers are much larger. 

-4. Maing. Common especially in the woods below 

Padang Batu. 

llctl'/otix f(Ji/(je<t(t Br. A narrow-leaved form of this common 
lowland plant grows above Padang' Batu. 

II. Miiiiiijdjii Hook. til. .V little .shrubby plant with white llowers, 
common in the rocks, in the stream and elsewhere all 
over the hill, not known elsewhere. 

// y/c.cacs / n. sp. A tall slender herb over a foot tall simple or 
branched stem obscurely angled. Leaves ovate lanceo- 
late corhiceous acuminate narrowed at the base into the 
petiole. 3 inches long by one wide nerves \'ery indistinct, 
drving light g'reen, petiole 1 4 inch long, stipules small 
ovate entire. Inflorescence terminal or axillary laxly 
panic-led branches very slender zig/ag. Flowers very 
sjiiall 1 8 inch long, white on short pedi -els. Calyx cam- 
panulate lobes ovate acute. Corolla tube halt as long- again 
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^liurter tluin tlie Hinli. IoIm’s ohtii.M’ tuht> h.iirv in the inoutli. 
Stamen^ anthers lon^ lint'ar, capsule sub^lobose deliiscinu- 
alung' one side, less than 1 S inch long terminated by the 
calyx lobes. Seeds one in each cell. 

(dmoiig Ledaiig on Padang- Jlatii, (Junong Meiing-(d.21:?) llullett 
(7(1(1). Allied to II. n.’-riiht Bedd. 

Purctfii /iiiiiiilit: Hook. til. Dwarf shridj dowers white, (iiinong 
f.odang-. 

rnijiliiillinii sp. Shrub with a white corky .stem, leaves elliptical 
lanceolate coriaceous acuminate flowers white, ('omiuuii 
above Padang Batu. 

sp. near r.^trr/itojxidiiiiii Bl. But with small subterminal cor- 
ymbs and 11 iwers. Mt. Opliir (Ilullett). 

Tiiitiiiihis ./(niihiiirll t Thw. t.'onnnon low counti'y tree. \ shrub 
on Mt. Upliir. 

Cli<i.sulia curcijont var. hiiiijifdlin. The narrowe 1 leaved form of 
this very common white llowered shi.,b occurs about 
Padang' Batu. 

Crpitiii'lit- Korth. Shrublet with honey yellow flowers 

and blue fruit. Common near the toji. Not rare in the 
low country. 

L<i<iiiiitliii.^ ('hiiifii.di Benth. Shrub. Common. 

/.. Wiijlitiniiii.'- Hook. til. Mt. Ophir (ttrilh’th) not .seen. 

Paiji-hiiti-iii Bl. Climbf'r with greenish ti(jwer.s. The 

form here lias thicker and brigh.ter green leaves than the 
cumnatn low country form. 

I’i. ^Uiiuhiri'M Wall. .\ shrub, Cuiiong Mering. ('ummon in the 
low country. 

Ihjilnripliijtiihx fin-inirdviiini Jack. The common ant plant, epiphv- 
tic on Mering and Ledaiig, 

WlCri/liniil hlllK'llNIliil Mi(J. ( 1 llrruiKirnX'). Mt. Ophir. (Maingav), 
I have not met with this here. It is not rare in the low 
country, near the sea, and on Kedah Peak. 
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I’, sp. Shrub with elliptic coriaceous leaves H inch lono- U inch 
wide with a pair of nerves running from base upwards 
from above the mid rib parallel to the edge, fruit globose 
llattened at the top on slender jx'dicels; only 4 or o on a 
raceme, (iunong Tunduk. I only found a very little in 
fruit but it seems distinct from U Biuicxiiiiin. 

Becc. Common. Occurs on 

all the higher hills. 

RlirnhKh-ndrnn dfnIdi/iiHiiM Jack. A shrub with tubular crimson 
flowers. Common up to the top. Occurs on most of the 
higher hills of the peninsula. 

li. Hook. Shrub flowers white, leaves elliptic thick. 

Common. 

Lencopngon Mdlagtinux Jack (Epacn'iPtc). Shrub with stiff nar- 
row leaves, small white flowers, and very small orange 
coloured fruit. Padang Batu. (Griffith distinguishes the 
Mt. Ophir plant from the sea shore one, under the name 
of /,. op/ii'rt'/i.ds (^Journ. As. Soc. Bengal XXIII C23-GjO.) 

fine Wall, Shrub or small tree 

flowers small white, fruit globular small white. Upper 
part of the hill. Common in the low country espe- 
cially near the sea. 

Emhelid Kurz. A scandent shrub with small rounded 

leaves and very small flowers white. Common. Above 
Padang Batu. 

Ardisia A/idniii'iiticft Kurz. Cunong- Mering and Ledang. 

•4. ocjiphjilhi Wall. Above Padang Batu. 

.4. l■<dor<ttn var. pidjinf'iini. Padang Batu. A shrub with ovate 
acute leaves strongly and finely reticulate on Kith sur- 
faces. It looks very dilTerent from the low land form. 

.4. tiih;reid(itit ^’ar. ophiri'itAs. Mt. (tphir (Griffith) not seen as 
high up as Padang Batu. 


3 
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A criiKitd I’oxii. var. iiinjtHiii. A ^lender branched plant with 
lanceolate leaves narrowed at both ends, arena te. Fruit 
on lono- slender jiedicels as bi;^ as a pea. ^Vbove Padan<j' 
Hatu. T have also met with this on the Pahang track in 
Selangor. 

A. sp. With lanceolate leaves narrowed at lioth ends, coria- 
ceous nerves invisible aljove, panicle terminal rusty-scaly 
with rather large numerous llowers. Calyx lobes large 
rounded, (iunong Tunduk. 

hin'chi Wall. (F.heinifnr). tin Gunong Ledang’. Com- 
mon in the low country. 

Syiiqilocon Clarke. {Sti/nrcfii'). Shrub flowers white, 

not rare on Cunong Ledang'. Only known locality. 

.S’, orisfijyes Clarke. Only known locality, and collected bv 
Maingay. 

S. Ilens'-hAi Benth. Shrub with blue fruit, and var. fiirtiAi/J!.< 
Clarke. Only known locality. 

Jdfii/iiniiiii I'lUfiftiUiiiu Roxb. (C>lnireip). Climl)er flowers white. 
Ounong Ledang' to the top. Also ( ccurs in India. Bur- 
mah and Perak. 

Aljixid ^lii]. {AjMi'iiiidft'ir). Climber. Gunong' Merino- .and 

Ledang. Also Selangor on Bukit Kutu. Sumatra and 
Borneo. 

A. Hook. til. Climber. Common on the slopes above 

Padaiig Batu also occurs on Kedak Peak. Both of these 
have very sweet scented bark used by Malays in medicine 
under the name of Pulasari, Ampelas Wangi, etc. 

Kojtsid jidtiri fjord Hook. til. Mt. Ophir (iMaingav). tVhat I 
take to be this is a big tree, with white flowers with a 
pink eye. It grows below Pahang Batu in the forest. 

Al tvnid iiidi‘riqihi/Ud AVall. .V tree flowers white about Padano- 
Batu. 
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Wriijhtia hi‘rl< Hook. til. Mt. Opliir (Maiiigay). I have not 
found tills here. 

lliiiin raiiijiitii Hook. \\\. { Apin-iiinK-rii-). Cliiiiher, flowers small 
pinkish white witli long tails to the petals. Akar 
Supah”. on Gunong Mering. 

n. miiltifam Bl. K[)iphytie not eliinbing’ : Mt. Ophir. (Maingav) 
I have not seen this here. 

JJiirhidiii iilliiihi Griff. (Creeping on trees Gunong Tundiik. I 
have also met with it in tsingapore at Bajau. but nowhere 
else. 

1>. W'all. Gouiniun on both peaks. .Vbundant on sea 

shores and near the sea. in the low country. 

Faijnvd olmrata var. f Loijdiiiofiaj. , 'Shrub, rocks just below 

Padang Batu. 

Utriciil'iriti Ophiren^is Kidl. {Li iitibulKi iei.f), A Small pink 
dowered plant conimoii in damp spots on Padang Batu 
etc. 

U. iiiiinitist-uiui Vahl. A very small mauve dowered kind. 

U. orhirnldta "Wall. A minute plant in the drip under the big 
rock on the top of the hill. 

U. Wullifltidiiii M'ight. A slender climbing plant among grasses, 
flowers yellow. 

dlpind L ('Sri'dp'iiildi mil'). Top of Mt. Ophir (Hullett). 
No one else has tound this little plant in the Malay Pen- 
insula, nor has it been recorded from India. 

Ai'sc/iiiniiiit/iii.<! Lol/bii Bt. (Ciirtdiali'idj. Grows just below Pa- 
dang Batu. 

Diihjiiwi'di'piis .Kjiiiitiirtd riarke. A pretty little plant with silky 
silvery leaves and white or violet dowers. Common on 
rocks in the stream only known locality. 

Jb. miinjiiidtii Clarke. Creeping plant with violet dowers in the 
wood below Padang Batu. 
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IJ. r„ul(/tii> var. ii/i/iin ikI.-. Flower-^ white; rock?; just Ijeluw 
Padany Hatu. 

1). Clarke. A very distinct plant with a ro.>ette of dark 

yreen lea\es purple on the Ijack ;.nd bright yellow tubu- 
lar Mowers. All over the hills, jteculiar to Mt. Uphir. 

.f-dck. Very line and large. 

Abundant to the to|) with the following. 

A'. p/iiill<iiiijt/iijrii \\ illd. 

A’, sdiiiiiiini'ii Lindl. 'I'he red pitcher plant. fc>r which Mt. Ophir 
has long been famed. 

A'. iilhdiiwnjiiKit'i Lobb. .\lso occurs in J’en,- ng. 

Jjuhnidjiliiird niiiUihi'iirh 'ititii. FaWC. ( Ijilliiiidphi’l'cd’). d’his IS 
apparently parasitic u])on l)<i<rii(liinii liere. It appears to 
have been overlooked by all the Uphir collectors, probably 
from the fact that the tulterous rhizome is most entirely 
subterranean and the Mower spikes only appear at certain 
times. The large warty rhizome is yellowish brown, the 
scale leaves and Mower-spikes red. It is not rare on 
(iiinong Ledang, and occurs also in Java. 

IJUi:a Nees. (La ml in'll-). Mt. Uphir (Uriliith) I have 

not met with thi.s. It is a common plant in the low country 
country, near the sea. 

L. sp. with rather large leaves glaucous and pubescent be- 
neath. Specimens too incomplete. 

Jniriiiithiis Mii.niis Jack. ( Foranthacem). Parasitic on iJorn/- 
dlmii. Gunong Mering' and I.edang. 

L. Lohhii. Hook. til. I-Tow'ers yellow, Gunong- Ledang. 

Viicmn jiiponirmii Thunb. A very <xld little mistlct:e prrasitic 
on Khodo.lendron here. I found it parasitic on Alij.riii in 
Kedah Peak. Un the top of (iunong Tundok. 

Ilrm-Idiriii Ldhbiitiiii .\. Itec. {Simtnhiri'iv) The Mt. Uphir form of 
this climber .seems to me the same as that of the sea coasts. 
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but the leaves are on the whole a little larger. Coiiuiioii 
above Padanjr Batu. 

II. burifoUd Bl. On Ounon r Merinj. ThO an erect shrubby 
plant entirely yellow. It occurs in sandy woods in Siiii- 
apare and elsewhere. 

P/ii/II iiif/un fnindiniia Wall. { A bri;iht g'reen 
shrub or small tree. Fruit u'lobose or three lobed red. 
Uomnion all the hill, and also in the low country. 

P/i. (joiKpJKj- irpiis Kiuj'. Shrub, tloweis red (nnion ^- Meriiig'. and 
Ledang. 

Cl/'in't iiitliiis Miiiiipiii/i Hook 111. Mt. Ophir. (llullett). 

Ureiiiu'a diiviijura Muell. By the .stream, (Bmong Mering. 

Gduiiiinii sp. Shrub with white branches, very narrow lanceo- 
late leaves and very small white Howers, male only seen. 
Ounong Mering. 

Croton rri/throst'.idiiis Hook lil. Shrub on Fadang Batu. 

'Treiiui ani/iii^iijolii/ Bl. (['rtlrarcar). Shrub, Padang Batu. Not 
rare in the low country. 

PJii/Uochliiiiiijs B'd/Zc/;// King. Thorny .shrub. All over the hills. 

Fioi.i (licrrsifiAia var. .^p itliiihit i. (.'ommon on the hilK. 

Giictiiiii Bninoiiidiiiciii Griff. \ low slender shrub bv Padang 
Batu. In the tlora of British India this is classed as a 
synonym of Gin-tiiiii (hn-iiioii, but that (which is onlv 
cultivated here) is quite a tall tree. G. Briiiiiminiinin 
occur in .Mai acca, Pahang, etc. 

Bolocarpus n-o-ii/oli i Don. .V tree common on Padang Batu. 
This form has longer and more acuminate leaves than the 
one s(j common in sandy places by the sea. 

lJdi-rp(Uiini ehif’ii/i var? d’he tree on Mt. Ophir seems to be en- 
tirely different from the ])iirii/liiiiii rbifnin of Penang hill. 
It is a dwarfer tree with liner narrow and softer lea\ es. 
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and lm> no strictly fertile braiulilets with tiie :ii)pres^ed 
scaiy ieaves so characteristic of tiiat specie-:. The fruit 
is produced on tlie ordinary branciiiets witii ionir ieaves. 
'i’he sep(is are as large .as those of the l^enang plant but 
tile cuplike scale at tlie base is (piite twice as laroe, form- 
ing' a regular ciij) extending' half way up tlie seeds. TTii“ 
tree itself resembles a young or stunted .sjiruce fir. It 
occurs also on Bujong Malacca. Can it be tlie plant des- 
cribed as />«;//////'»»/ hfi'rtiril A Dec. from Mt. Poe in 
jlarawak ? 

OrchiiL are by no means as abundant liere as on Kedah J’eak 
and on other hills of tliis altitudix but there are some very 
beautiful ones which are well known in cultisation. 

Lip'll is Muiii:/iii/i liidl. grow.s on the rocks below Padang Batu 
in wet spots. 

L. ek'ijaiis Wall. A widely distributed epiphytic species com- 
mon alxive Padang' Batu. 

Phitiivliiiis li Ill'll ri fill III Ridl. l)iiiiIrorliiliiiji Uiii'iiri fit] lum Hook, 
lil. I'Tor. iirit. Ind. V. 702. A small insignilicant plant, 
with crowded pseudobulbs and small broxvnish flowers, 
common on trees from ITidang Batu upwards. Also met 
with in Perak. 

iJeiiili oljiiiiii hcldiilli Kidl. Couinion on trees, Cunoiig' Tundok. 

L>. iiiiif'iriiiii Criff. This is the prettiest Pendrobium here. Its 
large white lips making it ipiite attractive, though the 
tlowers are not large. Common high up. and occurs also 
in Perak. 

D. vilhiiiiJiiin AVall. One of the few terrestrial species, of the 
genus, xvith tall slender stems narrow leaves and incon- 
spicuous dowers, cominon above and below JTidaiio' Batu. 
It grows also in Jsingaixu'e. Penang and Kedah In drv 
woods. 

Cin'liiipi.tiiliiin ciiijiiiiitiuu Lindl. Ounong I.edang. 

C. citriniiiii lUdl. Ounong Mering' and Ledang. 
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Kri'i niifdiis Lindl. Tlii-^ common plant orow.s up as far as 
(iunong Tundok. 

E. tnherusd Hook. ill. (iunong' Tundok and I’adang- Katn. 

E. iiioiitd'ohi Hook. til. 

I'fi.itita Lindl. 

E. vdiititHi Lindl. 

E. pellijH’s Lchb. f. Angrek (jading.’’ so called from its tusk- 
like leaves, common on trees I’adang- Batn. 

ili'iii-iJifs Bl. .\bove (iunong Tnndiik. 
ririih'liord Hook. til. Common up to Padang Batu. 

Ej) it/iiii/hittis uiire>i Lindl. This beautiful yellow (lowered terres- 
trial orchid grows in and alx)ut the stream on Padang 
Batu. 

Tainitt qirriu-^ii Bl. On mossy stumps alx)ve Padang Batn. 

Cd'hii/i/iir toiiii’iitnsii Lindl. Common all over the hill. 

C. Cmiiiiii/ii Lindl. Tills beautiful plant is abundant on (iunong 
Mering' growing in huge masses on the rocks. It occurs 
all over the peninsula but in the low country grows only 
on the branches of lofty trees. 

Calaiitlif (iiirjii.ytif'oliii Lindl. Occurs in the woods lielow Padang 
Batn and more sparingly above. 

Armiiliii't ftperi'ot!,i. Bl. .Still fairly abundant Oil and round Pa- 
dang Batu thon.;h niiich persecuted by orchid colh'Ctors. 
The local form is a very g'ooil one. 

Jlniiiilini(])ii piiiipf/i-t Bidl. On trees above I’adaiig Batu tlie oidv 
known locality. 

Br. riij>rsti-/s Bidl. Bocks and trees, (iunong Mering and Padang 
Batn, occurs also on Kedah Peak. 

Hr. altirvla Bidl. Trees oii Padang Batu. 
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Ih'. I’cbb. til. Also oTow.s here. 

lifiiintthi-rclld Jtistriijiiicii Ridl. (Junong Mering’. It also occurs 
in Singapore near tlie sea. 

Foil or/til Hi iiiirrophijJbii Lindl. Uoiniiion on the trees. 

Ap])eiidiritl(i cidhiiif Bl. ( lunoiig Mering. 

Tropidid iipKuiHitii Bl. Widely distributed about Padang Batu. 

T. Mdinipiiji Hook til. Just Ijelow Padang Batu. Bare. The 
only known locality. 

MurcKbi petula Lindl. Damp spots. 

Anoertocliilus geiiivtilatiis Ridl. Gunong Tundok and below. 

IletuTM clida Hook. til. Lower slopes of Gunong Tundok. 

JI((beiiiii I/I zn.'tero.d/iUiidfs Hook til. Gunong Mering and Gunong 
Ledaiig. Also Perak. 

11. inimticolii Bidl. A .small green flowered species around 
Padang Batu in wet spots, also on Kedah Peak. 

Ci/pi ip/'ih'iim hiivhiitiiiii Lindl. Less common than formerly but 
still to be found at Padang Batu. Occurs also in I’enang, 
Kedah Peak, and Johore, Gunong Panti. 

Ajioit/isiri iiiidii Br. {Ap(iit(iiiii/-e/r). Common. 

A. l/itij'/dl/i Rolfe. Bare, woods below Padang Batu, also Perak. 

Crii.'trvchihii i/'/ipli/i/d/l/iiniii Bidl. (S/-it/iMlii/‘/rJ. Vere abundant 
below Padang Batu, rather scarcer above. The onlv 
known locality. 

Zm/jih/'r /ir/K'ile Jack. Just above Padang’ Batu, common in 
many parts of the {leninsula. 

Geoit/t/luji fl/'/jiiiii Bidl. 1 onimon to the top cjf the mountain, 
tinly known locality. 

Dlic/ji-c/i hi/ii ljhil/i. M all. ( On Mering and Ledaiu’-. 

Ciii'i-ulhpi l/jtijoli/i I'ryaiid. (Aiitariilliih/irj. Above Padano- Batu 
Cl unmon. 
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Bh niiiniitm ih.^iifhii L. {BiinnuiinKtri’ii') Common. The Howers 
are often brijlit blue, here tliey arc sometimes nearlv 
wliite except for the o-reen cal v\iol)es. 

/>. tnhri-iiiii Becc. Just behov I’aflaug' Batii. 

Thi.siiuii Cl/)'i/ii(ips Bidl. On rotten logs behtw J’adang Batii 
near the lii ^ rock. 

DiiiiicJhi /‘iisifhlic Bod. {Liliiirrii ). Common to the top. 

Dranieiiii (/riii-Hi.s AVall. (.’ommon. also in the low country. 

Siiiihi.i- W all. Small erect shrub common in the lower 

woods asceiidino- i^lauve I’adang Batu. 

S', iiiiio.iiitijfora Deo. Climlter, Howers gTcen. ( Junong' I.edang’. 
AVidely scattered in tlie [xminsula. 

.s'. var. op/iirrii.^i.i. Aft. Ophir (Criftith). 

Ifiiiiiiiliiiiifiiii aiii/n^tijoliii Hook fil. var. Stem long 

Clamping' with numerous woolly roots. Leaves ovate 
to almost lanceolate Ijiunt or acute with a ri.nmded not 
cuneate base, nerves J to a pairs ascending- 2-;j inch long, 
1-12 inch wide, dark green. iJetiole J-h inches long slen- 
der .sheath I 2 inch long, and ba.se of petiole red, Spathe 
on a short peduncle green 1 2 inch long, fusiform 
beaked. Alale portion of spadix slender ;> times as long 
as the female portion. Pistils 2 or J whorls, round, 
stigma disc shaped. .Abortive flowers one to each pistil. 
In crevices of the rocks in the stream I’adang Batu. 
(also Kedah Peak). This variety differs really solely in 
the form of the leaf, which, however, keeps true under 
cultivation. I have seen leaves quite intermediate bet- 
ween the narrow lanceolate leaves acuminate at both ends, 
the Penang Hill form and the broad leaved Uphir form. 

riiiaiii/ii p irdilo.ra Scheif. f PiilnurJ. A very elegant little 
palm with a slender stem ab.)Ut S feet tall. Common be- 
low Padang Batu rarer above. Also occurs in Perak. 


i 
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Lirii,ihi (jlahru riril'i'. Stems sliurt to alwnit t feet tall, stout, 
occurs also in I’erak. 

('iiliiniK exit)^ (iriff. A very slender rattan. " Ifatan Itatu." 
Connuon. It occurs also in Perak. Iain doubtful as to 
its beiiiJ' distinct from c/V/n/vs HI. of Java. 

PIr. tiii'iiiiii'i ^). ( Iccurs all ive I’adcnu’ Hatu. I have lu'ver si'cn 

ilowers or fruit. 

Piiiiihiiui^ iir.i itn.- { Piiii l III-II-). I believe this is the Pandan com- 
mon above Padati'i' Hatu, liiit have not ijot Ilowers or fruit. 
It is very common all over Malacca. 

/•Vy/rb, HI. Above Padatig' Hatu. 

/■’. iii-<lijiil.~ HI. 'I'he common low country plant. 

Fliiihi i.'.tiili^ Clarke. (( 'iippi-dci'ii’). Common on 

Padanji' Hatu. 

('hidiiiiii C. H. Clarke. A broad leaved sedjre verv 

common on Padanv' Hatu. only known locality. 

Li-pidd-^P'-i in i Cliiiipiipp Xees. On I’adano’ Hatu and bv the biu' 
rock on the top of the hill. ANo occiir.s in' Southern 
China. The other species of the yenus between .‘lu and 
-to. are all Australian. 

(idniiii ti-'iMip Xees. Padan/ Hatu. Common in Sing-apore near 
the sea. 

(!. jiiniiiii-'i var. />»// .\ handsome tall sedge with narrow 
erassy leaves .and a lari-e black panicle, common, also 
occurs in Penang. Perak, etc. 

Si-li-i in iiiidtifidiafd Hoeck. var. epA/'/v/i.s/,.-. ('ommon on Padaiie- 
Hatu. Occurs also in Pahang and most other hill re /-ion's 
of the peninsula, and aKo in Singapore. 

JsrJnd mmn Fi ddniijdiiiiiin Kendle. {/irdniiid'd’). A coarse irrass 
very common on Padang Hatu. Only known locality. 

Isdrhid- J ifdiid Xees. Padang Hatu. also found in Hurmah. Perak 
and J.ava. 
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Pn.-p limit riiiiimiiitm.t Berj. 1 found tlii> ”Tas> once bv the 
stream at tlie camp, douhtle-^ introduced accideiitail v. 

Ferns. 

< Ih irhi iiiit I II ,•(,!, I, It, I ,S\v. <'ouuiu>n on wet ruck-;. 

(il. ll-it/i Ihii 1 ,^ Spr. 

Ahitjiltiht riiiiiiiitit.itfi ^[ett. A1))V(‘ Ihidaiig Hatu. A dwarf tres' 
fern. 

Miihiiihi p rtui iht Br. 'I'lii' line fern I-; very coinnii'in round 
I’adauy' B itu. 

1 lijiniimp'i ‘jU mu ji’tlij-ihtlin- [., var. Jilmiii'iiiti'it, 

//. .\nfli Hook. 

I'riflittiiiitii ‘.h iliijitutiiiii riw. 

Tr. rti/i limit 

Tf. tji iiiiiiiitmii ,'!'W. f'oiuiuun. 

Ti . p tllitl'itit IB. Ouiioiiy 'I'undok. 

7V. ttliiti.-iiftiiit Bl. 

7'i . iipii'iillmii I’resl. Mt. (.)j)hir. (|)r. Kiiig'A collector, tide 

Beddouie). 

lliiiitiitii iiiiijiistiitii Wall. Uoiiimon. 

][. >p. lutcks. Badaiij B.itu 
Jltcriilcjiiii ptiiiitit ‘1 Cav. 

LiltdS'll/il rtlhfiltll t?W. 

Jj. itfljlrtilutit Lam. 

L. It meet I L. 

L. fitjidu Sm. 
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L. Wolkeru- ILiok. Wet ^fering’. 

i;i. 

Ptt‘1'1': llljllilillil L. 

i Jlrii /III I If Hi ii/iiiiiii^. ( av. 

PllhfjHIlhlllll It/ I till Hill J>]. 

J\ l■lll■lllllltll||l Xei*'. 

P. Mill'll •■iiiiiiiii i}ak. On ilie ti>|i of tlie liill. Only known locality. 
P. trii'/iiiiiiiiifiiiili^ ."^w. 

I‘. ili-i III mil lU'ack. 

P. Illtl/llllllill-' Vtt'i. 

P. iiHiiiiif [)1, Mt. U(jliir (Muori/' Jlcrb Ik-diloiue.) not 'pen. 

! llhlilliil il,< i/i-i ii'/f/rlliiiili'.'i 8w. 

Jjijihii^ ffiii -iiii lilii l!r. ('oniin'iu. 'I'lii' I’ciii aUo occur' on the 
'('a 'liorc in .^incapoic. 

I). I.iililiiuiiii Hook, t'oniinon in (lie 'treani. 

I'lthinii fiilcitii Kxe. On ti't.v'. 
r. siilriitii Kuhn. 

Tiii'iiiti'n hlijrltiiiiiili:i Sw. t ’oninion. 

Kliljlliiiijliiiilillli \ij / 1 inn Hook. 

t'liril.iiiiliiiiH hiriinjii' Hook. (.)n the ground near tin* .'tream 
I’adang Hatu. 

S•■/li:'l’|| .^fiil'irriiim Ikik. <_)n the top ul the hill. 

Infriipiillimii rrnillll/li [.. { Lijrnjiifliili > n J, 

L. jilili'ijiiiiiriii L. Onnong M(>ring. 

A, I 'iiiii'iriiiiiiili ■<. (’linil)ing on tree', up to the top of the hill. 
Srliiijliii III/ ctrer/ cch.' ,Sj)ring. I’adang Hutu and above. 

.S '. iiHijiistiii hifii ,Spr. Creejiing on the ground. 

S-'. iH'iiiiispor'i ?Spr. 

Si-, trirliiibii.ii.i Bak. 

Se. Itiilh'iil Hak. In the stream on ilering. only known locality. 
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A List of the Butterflies of Mt. Penrissen, 
Sarawak, with Notes on the Species. 

, liv IL Si[ELFi)i;i». 

T'lie specie." lier'* noted were uhtained in May IS'.t'.), at 
eli'vations varviny t'fotn to d,2n() feet, and tlioupli 1 havi* 

no doubt that collcctinji at diit'erent tinK‘-< of the vear would 
reveal the pn“'ence of a few more ■'|)eeie^. the present li't may 
Ije nv'iirdi'd U' fairly eomplele. Iiuilertlies on Penri"en were 
not nearly so numerous as tliey are at all times of the year on 
the mountains near K uehine. iSits. Matane and Santubonw : the 
vi'i'v rank and deii'e junwle of I'enrisMUi ami iht* total absence of 
cleared s[xu'es such a^ oi’cur on the two latter mountains no 
doubt account for this comparative scarcity: at tin* sanie time it 
should be noted that the colh'ction now described, contains 
several species which have never, in spiti-of the most careful and 
fi'e.|uent collectiiiJ-. been recorded from Matanw and Santubone'. 
and these species eivt* iiuite a distinctive character to the collec- 
tion. The insect fauna of a mountain possesses all the characteris- 
tics of an insular fauna consisting' of 

(1) widelv ranginw hiir-cii>(atrii s|)ecies (comjiarable with the 
continental species of an insular fauna). 

(iMsiiecies closely allied to. perhaps merely varieties of the 
above, but constant in their differences and mountain 
habitats. 

(d) widelv ranuine' iiiiiiiiil-ini species of common occurrence on 
most mountains, of very rare occurrence in low-country, 
(comparable with insular spi'cies occasionally found on 
ther continental areas). 

» Noiitatos Ziiiilonii’ac Vet. VI. No. 'i piSOa) contains an interesting 
paper of tlie l)irils of tlie Calap-ieo.- Islands Uy Kotliscliild ’airb llarlert tlie 
distribution of tlie species tiicre rcconled is closely parallel by the distribu- 
t ion of the insects oi Bornean .Mo'antains. 
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( 4 ) purely loyal iiioiiiitaiii t'onn^. It i' e^peeiallv these hist 
that ;4ivi‘ the distinctive clianicter or — if I niav be al- 
lowed the expression — thetoneliof local colour to a collec- 
tion formed on -<//// jiiven mountain. 4 'lie table of species 
of butterllies raptnreil on *Mts. Matanu-, Santubono- and 
I'enrisseii oiven at the end of this paper will best illiistiate 
the above-stated facts. I ha\'e prepared a similar talile of 
the Loiigicorn beetles itf the thre(‘ mountayis. which is 
ei|Uall\ sugo'estive. 

Fam. Xuiii/i/iali'i/'i'. 

Sub. faiii. Iktiniiii’V. 

( 1 ) ULft"! (Drury). 

Iloth the ty[)ical form and the inelanic variety which ha' beim 
separated by Moore as a distinct 'pecie.s. n iiiii-iirdti. 
were couiiiion at all elevations. 

{d) t/ct/,' (lloisd.) 

f‘ij IhiiHiif (/jt/Z/e/o) (Fall.) 

(Jfj Jhimii' (I’m //«;'»',<;/>/' (.Tenner \\ eir). 

Tliis species was descrilied as belong iiifi' to the sub-e-enus 
('hittira. but seeing; that the male lui' androcouia on tlie 
lower median and submedian veins, it must fall into the 
sub-genu' Farantica. 

The sjtecies was very coiniiion and easily caught, as it 
generally tlew with the slow Haunting liight so charactin'is- 
tic of the members of this ••protected" sidi-familv. Also 
recorded by l>r. Ilanitsch from Kina Halu. 

(dj I >11/111/^ ((dud mill) hu i.^>n (Feld.) 

Fairly common at all elevations. The Sarawak Museum 
collection contains also one exam[)le cuptt red near 
Knelling. 

(Ij) EiqiUia (Trijimclii lift) iiiulciljer (Uram.) 

( 7 ) Kiqihxa (iJiiiiimji'i) Zii/rc/ ( llutl.j 
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Tlie males (if this s]>e( are alniinlaiit tlinnighmit the whole 
of Jlorneo, whilst the fi'inales are extremely rare, on the 
other hand the female^ of 7'.’. ( Fall. ). tin* con- 

tinental topoiiiorph of this species, are plentiful enon^li 
both in the Malay I’eninsiila and in Sine’apore. the reasoti 
of the relative (lifferenee^ in the miinlic'r of the sexes in 
two such closely allied s|)ecii^s is a problem not ea-'V of 
solution, as. peihaps l)earin>j indirectly on this problem it 
should he noted that J/m/v/ and rln'd iiiKiiitluK differ 
markedly from eacii other than do the 

(S) Enphru {7'roii;/") i (laieas). 

Sub. faui. S'lt/i/'iihv. 

(ii) Mficiilfsi'! {S>!f<»') niniiiJieit-^ (Ilew.) 

'I’he only species of this larea' genus that was seen. 

Sub. fam. EliiiDiiiimr. 

(1(1) Eli/iitiiins Idis (Cram.) 

The male mimics the Danaid. 1). A/i/ss,/ (Feld.) the female 
mimics JCuphia iiiiih-il/rr (Cr.) 

(11) Ehit/iniii.^r sp. no\’. 

This species, whose m^irest ally is E. lnu-.-^rc/is (Hutl.). is 
apparently new to science and will shortly b(> described in 
a forthcoming memoir on some mimetic insects from 
Borneo: it is a mimic of En/ihru crumcri (Imc. ) 'I'he 
Oi’imitat miniotie Eliiiniiiiin-.t mimic their D'liitiiina; models 
on the upperside only, the underside is ■•protectively” 
coloured and mottled, so that when at rest they ari' not 
easily seen : they furnish in fact an example of a double 
means of protection. (1) by mimicking distasteful butter- 
llies (•)) by simulating dead leaves. The lirst means of 
jn’otection comes intca play only when the insect is tly- 
iug. The second oidv wlnm the insect is at rest. 'I'hose 
sp'-eies which mimic the distasteful J’En'iJiv do so on both 
the upper and under surfaces of the wings and thus have 
only the one means of protection. 
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Sub fain. AiiiiitJiii.ilhirt'. 

(12) fuhtii’i (0<idr). 

TliH liaiidsiiiiu' spcri(“s was not nncoinnion up to an tdcva- 
tion of ■'i.'illR font. It liud an annoyinii- liabit of snttlinc;- 
amongst the creepers of a vi'rv thorny rattan and it was 
no easy matter tu procure a speciinen. 

Sut). fam. 

(Id) Cuph'.i erjiHuiilIiis (Drury). 

(14) Atell'i siiilm (Kollar;. 

(l.'O At'l/fi ah;j,pi- {('ram). 

(IG) Ti-n'iio- .'/,(( i.'s. I (Boisd). OccuiTed round our hut ( d..')i»i) ft. ) 

(17) C'liithia (.hiu/iif (Erich). Avery ctiinmon spi^eies of tlie low 
country. 

(15) Cil 1‘orJu ifft e/ C'S/l (I* (dll). 

(U.() Luntnit'h' jijorils (t'ram). A common low-country species. 

(20) Atliiiiii'i iiljhiMi (Moore). 

(21) ,s''/H/p/(i(’'/ru ihit'-d (I'ab). 

(22) Kiitlnilia aiiihdlika (Moore). 

(2d) Enthalid W'hil h: mil (drose Smith;. Also abundant on 
.Matany. 

(24) S'lmhi-i iit/iiii Inijidtiii. var. (j^taud). 

(2.'>) Ciin.'ti' iiir-(i (Zink('n-Sommer). 

(21!) ■'''iKi-iiii/ni (( I rose Smith). 

The description of this species previously record.ed only fron 
Kina Dalu i' somewhat sparse, but I am nearly sure that 
mv identification is correct, at any rate it would lie 
unwise to describe the Peiirissen specimens as a new 
species without a comparison with Mr. (trose Smith's 
types. The mnirest ally of the sjaecies is ( '. inna- Forbes 
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(27) Chersonesia rnhrtu (Hnrsf and Moore). 

Fam. Lemoni>il(T. 

,Sub fam. Nniieohiiine. 

(28) Zemerns albip}inctot<i (But!.) 

Pam. Lijc<eni<lrp. 

(29) Keopithecops. zahnorn (Butl.) 

One example with a white discal patch on the upperside of 
the forewing. Specimens, corresponding to the wet and 
dry season forms of this species in India, occur in Bor- 
neo, but occur quite independently of the season. A so- 
called wet season form may be captured in the S. ^V. 
monsoon and vice versa : the same is also true of the 
Satyrid Mehmitis ismene (Cram.); of this species the 
Sarawak Museum possess a long series of the typical 
form and another of the form le</<i(L.) captured in nearly 
every month of the year, and all within a radius of two 
miles of Kuching. The difference between the wet and 
dry seasons is not nearly so well-marked in Borneo as in 
India, and I imagine that the colouring of butterflies exhi- 
biting seasonal changes is determined by the state of the 
weather during the earlv stages of the life historv, so 
that a wet August (for example) would produce the 
wef-season form, a dry August the dry-season form : in 
Borneo, at least, these forms should rather be called 
weather-varieties, occuring as they do. independently of 
the seasons. 

(.80) Cipmiris pliiriihihi (Pruce). Previously recorded from 
Kina Balu. 

(31) Cyoniris selma (Druce). 

["ppersule-forewintj, pale blue with a white discal patch and 
with broad black costal and outer margins. The cell is 
closed with a small black stigma. Hindwiurj, greyish blue, 
the cell is closed with a stigma. A marginal seri»*s of 
fuscous spots. Underside, exactly as in male. 
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(32) Ci/aiitri’i fitrophi.^ (Drnce). 

(33) Cjianirls ptlaufa (Bruce). 

This species leads up to 0. hnruhlus (Fab.) placed by some 
authors in a separate ^emis — Li/r<riiop.sis. 

(34) Xacadiiba sp? 

A couple of females onlj^ were taken, and though I am 
strongly of opinion that they will constitute a new species. 
I defer a description until 1 can procure a male. The 
colouration and markings are much the same as in A'. <ihitii 
(Bruce.) but there is no basalband on the underside of 
the forewing as in that s|)ecies. 

(3.')) Arlxpala siinillf: (Bruce). 

This is the variety a of ,4. (TIew.) 

(3C) 'Tiijiuia isactis (Hew.) 

(37) Bi<l(iaiida (Xov.) 

I am pretty contident that thi> species of which one female 
example was taken, will prove to be new. but I must 
defer a description of it until I can obtain access to larger 
collections and more recent literature. The s|>ecies ap- 
j^ears to be related on the one hand to JJidixiixhi 
(Hew.), on the other t<.> iSidiuitiihi I'lritcoiu (Bruce.), judc-- 
ing at least by the i>attern of the wings on the under- 
side. If ever the phylogeny of the Lii'-miiiln- comes to 
be traced, the wing patterns on the underside must care- 
fully be taken into consideration ; from a study of these, 
extending over three years. I have come to the conclusion 
that the more highly organised the hutteiHv. the more 
the underside wing-pattern tends to disappear from the 
discs of the wings and concentrate at the margins and at 
the anal angle of the hind-wing, in some cases disappear- 
ing even from these areas, as for example in Bornean ex- 
amples of Lo-mra ati/mmys. .V reason for this concentra- 
tion of wing-pattern may perhaps be .sought in the follow- 
ing considerations: — the typical Li/oviiid wing-pattern on 
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the underside is that presented In' such genera as Xuca- 
diiliii. L(iiiij)iiU^. Ci/diiii i-i. ('dtuc/ii i/xopii. cunsisting' of 
catenulated Ijands or bands and spots crossing- the discs 
of the wings in a more or less definite manner, at the 
anal angle of the liindwing is almost invariably present a 
conspicuous eye-spot ; this eye-spot is supposed (anti 
tliere is evitleuce to justify the supposition) to direct the 
attacks of enemies such as birds or li-/.ards to a non-vital 
part of the body, the eye-spot Iteing- highlv consjhcuous 
when the butterfly is at rest (the bright patches of colour 
at the tips of the forewings of soberly coloured butterflies 
of other families is supposed to serve the same purpose : cf. 
also the Orange 'I’ip of Europe). Now if the pattern dis- 
appears from the discs of the wings, this eye-spot, which 
by the way may degenerate into a meie patch or streak 
of bright colour, becomes still nK)re conspicuous and con- 
seipieiitly of gre.iter value to the butterliy. whilst the 
risk of the main body of the wings proving a source of 
attraction to enemies is now much lessened, seeing that 
they are uiiornaniented : in Lurinii iitiininiiis the absence 
of eye-s[)ot is compen-sated for by the long tails into 
which the hind wings are drawn out. The axiom then 
with which this short dessertation commenced that the 
more highly organised the /.//cu/oV/ the more the under- 
side wing-pattern concentrates outwardly, seems to follow 
naturally on the more general axiom, that the more highly 
organised the animal, the more diverse and complete are 
its methods of defence. The sjtecies under notice is of in- 
terest as affording a glim|ise of the manner in which the 
diffuse wing’-pattern of Biiliiiinih (Hew.) may Ire- 

come outwardly concentrated as in if. hfwitdoid (Uruce). 

Fain. Fitruluu. Sub. fam. ihV/-//«r. 

(od) Dellas eiditijlpe (drose fsmith). 

9 iqipersule Black. Fai ea-ini/ with a large white oblique spot 
closing the cell and extending somewdiat above and below 
it : HindwiiKj with a larg-e discal area whitish dusted with 
ochreous and black scales. L ndersidc, Fiji'eu'ltaj. black. 
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cell-spot as jilwve. A inargiiial row of s{X)ts. the upper 
yellow and the larger, the lower white, the hist being 
bifid, llindn-nuj as ill male but the discal yellow area 
much reduced. Expanse HSmm. 

This sex is described here for the first time. T’he species 
which was originally described from Kina Balu is not 
mentioned by Dr. Butler in his recent revision of the 
genus Delias (.Ann. Mag. N. 11 Ifi. vol. 20.. Aug. ISfiT). 

(dll) iJvlms .'}()iy/iiijii(r<i (Wall). 

(40) Ddias rdt/nn-ii ((irose timith). Exactly mimicked by a 

C/iiilrijsii(l moth. Miiiieiiplwd. i>ieroides \^’lk, 

(41) JJdiug parth^iiiii Stuud. Previously recorded from Kina 

Balu. 

{ 12) Tcrias /arnhc ( E. ) Common everywhere. 

(Id) i'litdpliiKjii (lliijKi.ii.i itkij j>hi)iii (Bull). 

(44) Cutopknijii ( 'I'dc/iyri^) innUii'i (llew). 

(4.')) llKphtiKi lii:.<p<:ni fButl.) This form has recently been sepa- 
rated from H. lea(Doubl.) 

??ub. film. PnptlioiiliHi'. 

(4(1) Ti'uiilet hnji/kiaiiiig (Wall.) 

(47) Trukh-i htltna va burns (Peld. ) 

(48) Fapilkj deiiidlioii (Cr. ) 

(40) Ft/jiilki Ht-plitlns sdtnniiis (Gir.) 

(oO) Fdpilio piirodo.nis telesidrs (Feld.) 

(.’ll) Fdpilk) arpkni iiir/nitiis ( Kothschild and Ford). 

Fam. Jlespen’diie.. 

(o2) Tay kales wnterstrodti (Elwes). 

(.’id) Telicota bambnsae (Moore). 

(■54) Xutuerypta /e/sf/nwiefo (Boisd. ) 

(55) Fornaru moolnto (Moore). 

(5fi) ILisora chabronu (Pliitz). 
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Table of Species of Butterflies Occurring on Mounts 
Matang, Santubong and Penrissen. 

Matau 

g. Saiituboug Peurissen 

Xy iiipJixIiihr-Diouduii-. 

Ilestia lyuceus, Drury ... — 

Tirumala septentrionis. Bull. ... — 

Parantica crowleyi, Jeiiiier-Weir 

Caduga larissa, Feld. 

Adigaina scudderi. Biitl. ... — 

Penoa menetriesii, Feld, ... — 

Trepsichrois mulciber. Cr. ... — 

Danisei^a lowi. Butl. 

Salpinx leucostictos. Oin. ... — 

Isamia aigyptus. Butl. ... — 

111 1 

II III 

iSiityn/iiP. 

Satoa maianeas. Hew. 

Xeoriiia lowi, U. & H. ... — 

Ypthima pandocus. Moore ... — 

Amnosia baluaiia, Fruli.-it. ... — 

— — 

Eli/mnitmv. 

Elymnias aroa s-p. ii. 

., lais, Cr. ... — 

— 

A math uni i /I w. 

Thaumantis odaua, Godt. 

., aliris, ’Westw. ... — 

Clerome stomphax, AVestw. ... — 

Xantliotainia busiris, Westw. ... — 

1 

Xyiiqjhalina;. 

Euripus halitherses, U. & U. ... — 

Cupha erymanthis, Drury 
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ilatung- .Santuboiig- I’eiirissen 

Atella aleippf, Cr. 

siiiha. Kolia r. ... — — 

Teriuo.-^ clari.s.-iii. H<jistl. ... — 

Cyiitliia deioiie. Kiic-li'< ... — — — 

Nepti-i diiidinga. Hutl. ... — — 

.. iiiiali. ilooi'o ... — 

aiijaiia. M OUlf ... 

CiiTuclu'oa iiiidaya. Feld. ... — 

orissa. Fal). ... — i 

tjtiljuchiuua pei'>eplioiie. Stand — — 

Panclita ,^loore ... — — 

Limeiiiti!? dara.Na. !•. A 11. ... — j 

procri>. Ur. ... I — — 

Eiithalia vacillaria. Hutl. ... — i 

.. audjalikii. Moore ... — | — 

'i uuig'iiolia. Stand. ... — | 

.. laveruali?!, de N. ... — 

., iiierta. Moore ... — 

.. garuda. Moore ... — 

.. adonia, Ur. ... — 

.. wlnteheadi, ( ■'. Smith ... — i — 

Tanajcia ellida. Stand. ... i — 

valmikisi. Feld. ... — — 

.. luta la. Moore ... — 

Athyma abiaj-a. Moure ... — — — 

.. euloca. sp. 11 . ... — 

.. iiefte. Ur. ... — 

,. ainliara, Druee ... — 1 

Symphiedra dirtea. Fab. ... — 

Symbreiithia liypatia ... — — 

var. hippuL-reue. Stand 

Uyrestis tiemiiiigra. (d. Smith ... ’ — 

rahria, Mooro ... — — 

Enlepis jalysus. F'eld. ... — 

Uharaxes distaiiti. Iloiir. ... — 
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. Mataiig Sautubong- Penri.ssen 

Lenti^n ! nhf. I 

ZemeroN anjipuuctiifa, Ibitl. ... ! — 

,, emesioide.-'. i-VId. ... — ! — 

Dodona elvdra. Stand. ... — 

„ deodata, Hew. ... — 

Abisara kausambi, Feld. ... — ' 

., savitri. Feld. ... — 

Lf/civnitlce. 

Faragerydus pyxus de, \. ... — 

,. contestus sp. n. ... — 1 

Allotinus subviolaceus. Feld. ... — i 

Logaiiia staudingeri. Druce ... — 

Cyaniriodes libna. Hew. ... — 

Simiskina pharyge. Hew. ... — 

Neopitliecops zaliuora. Hutl. ... — — 

Cyaniris puspa, Horsf. ... — — 

., placida. Moore ... — — 

plaoidiila, Druce ... — — 

.. ? Traii.spectus. Moore ... — 

lugra. Druce ... — — 

,. selma. Druce ... — 

stropliis, Druce ... — 

.. plauta. Druce ... — 

.. haraldus, Feld. ... — 

Lycemestlies lycauiina, Ftdd. ... — 

,. emolus. (Jodt. ... — 

Luthrodes miiidora. Feld. ... — 

Xacaduba pavana. Horsf. ... — — 

sp. ... ... — 

,, hermus, Feld. ... — 

ardates, Moore ... — — 

.. atratus. Ilorsf. ... — — 

,, berce. Feld. ... — 

., ? aiicyra, Feld. ... , — 

Lampides coruscans. Moore ... ' — 
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Matang Bantubon^ Penrissen 

Castalius ethion, D. k H. 

Iraota rochana, Horsf. 

„ nila, Dist. 

Arhopala centaurus. Fab. 

„ borneensis. Dnice 
„ fulg-ida, llew. 

. similis. Druce 
capeta, Hew. 

Curetis malajica, Feld. 

Dacalana vidura. Ilorsf. 

Pratapa lucidus, Druce 
devana, Druce 
calculis, Druce 
Aphnaeus lohita, Ilorsf. 

Tajuria mantra, Feld. 

„ isaeus. Hew. 

donatana de, X. 
travana. Hew. 

Britomartis sp. 

Purlisa giganteus, Dist. 

Chliaria skapane. Druce 
.. minima, Druce 
Mantoides licinius. Druce 
Xeocheritra amrita 

var. theodora. Druce 
Horaga corniculum, Druce 
Semanga superlxi. Druce 
Biduanda sp. 

Drina maneia. Hew. 

Lehera anna, Druce 
Araotes lapithis. Moore 
Deudorix epijarbas, Moore 
,. staudingeri, Druce 

strephanus, Druce 
.. diara, Swinh. 

Rapala abnormis. Elves 
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Matang 

Santubong- 

1 

Penrissen 

Bindahara phocides, Fab. 

Yirachola smilis Hew. 




Liphj'ra crassolis Westw. 

" 

1 



Fam. PupilioHiiJce 

Sub. fain. Piei'hm 

Delias metarete. Butl. 



i 

1 

,, singhapura, Wall. 

.. cathara, G. Smith 

1 

— 

— 




.. parthenope, Wall, 
parthenia, Staud. 



— 

.. hermione sp. n. 
eumolpe, G. Smith 

■ 


— 

Prioneris vollenhovii, Wall. 

— 



.. Cornelia, Tollenh. 

— 



Terias nicobariensis. Feld. 

— 

— 


sari. Ilorsf. 

— 



Dercas gobrias. Hew. 

— 

— 


Catophaga plana, Butl. 

— 

— 


., distant!, Butl. 

— 



., cardena, Ilew. 

Huphina hespera. Butl. 

1 — 

— 


1 

— 


Sub. fam. Papilioniu T. 

Troides brookianus. Wall. 



— 

Troides helena cerberus. Feld. ... 

i — 

' 


., amphrjsus flavicollis 

i 


' 

Druce ab. ruticollis ... 

j 

1 — 


Papilio demolion. Cr. 




., helenuspalawanicu.s. Staud.i 

! 

1 

.. iswara. White 

1 — 

— 

i 

fuscus prexaspes, Feld. ... 
.. slateri hewit.sonii, We.stw. 

1 

I 


i 

., paradoxus telesicles, Feld. 

— 



., caunus mendax, Rothsch. 

' — 



.. arjuna carnatus, Rothsch. 

— 

“ 

- 
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I Matang Santubong Penrissen 


Papilio nephelus saturnus. Guer. 

.. payeiii brunei, Fruhst. ... 
bathjcles bathycloides. 

Uonr. ... 

.. niacareus macaristeus, 

<T. Smith. 

.. sarpedon L. 
agamemnon L. 

Juiw. Hesperidac. 

C'harniioii ficulnea. Hew. 

Udina hieroglypliica, Bull. 
Tagiades waterstradti, Elwes. .. 
Koruthaialos hector, Wata. 
Gaiigara tliyrsis. Fab. 

Plastiogia fruhstorferi. Mab. .. 
Notocrypta feisthamelii. Boisd.. 
Telicota augias L. 

bainbusa?, Moore 
„ palmarum, Moore 
,, dara, Kollar 
Halpe zema, Ilew. 

Parnara moolata, Moore 

„ guttatus, Breiu. & Grey 
„ contigua, Mab. 

Hasora chabrona, Plotz. 

Hasora boriieensis. Elwes 
,, chuza, Uew. ... 

Badamia exclarnationis. Fab. .. 
Rhopalocanipta crawfurdi. Disfc.. 
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A List of the Reptiles of Borneo. 

By R. SiielfoKD, B.A. (Canlah.) 

Cm ator, Saniical' Museum. 

The following purports to Ire nothing more than a mere 
list of the reptiles recorded as occurring in Borneo to date De- 
cember. 1900. Doubtless a few species still await discovery, 
seeing that so recently as March lb99. Dr. R. Hanitsch found 
on that well-explored mountain. Kina Bain, a new gecko and 
two new snakes, and that the collections made by Mr. E. A. \V. 
(.'ox and myself on Mount Penrissen in the same month contained 
also a new lizard* (Li/j/oswmt S/iel/onli Blgr.): nevertheless the 
herpetological fauna of the island may fairly be described as 
being well-known, thanks largely to the admirable collections 
formed in past years by the late Mr. A. II. Everett, the late Mr. 
John Whitehead and by Dr. I'. Hose, and the time appears ripe, 
even if the need is not very pressing (though I have seen no list 
pretending to such completene.ss as this since the publication of 
Moci^uard s llecherc/ies sur In jUiiin; hci'lu-tulwiiijui; dcs Isles tie 
Borneo et de Pahiiriiii in the N’(.>uvelles Archives du Museum 
18'J0) for the production of such a list as this. 

I have not included the reptiles occurring in those zoogeo- 
grapical dependencies of Borneo, the islands of the Xatuna and 
Palawan groups, as lists of these may be found in the Mori totes 
Zoolotficte and .\nnals and Magazine of Natural History. 

References to the literature treating of the various species 
have been reduced as far as (xr.ssible. I have given as a rule 
merely a reference to the British Museum Catalogues or to the 
earliest published description of the species. 

In those cases where I have found that the colours of 
living or newly dead specimens differ markedly from the pub- 
lished descriptions, compiled apparently from faded spirit speci- 

* The new snake.^ described by .Mr. Boulenger in the same p.iper together 
with this lizard had been stored in tlie Sarawak Museum for several years, 
unidentified. One, — Arablycephalus nuchalis— was redisco. ered a few 
weeks ago. 
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meiij, I have written short notes correcting' tlie errors. No 
attempt at field notes has been made. 

In a list of such local interest as this, it is necessary that 
more detailed localities be (juoted than merely Borneo or 
.Sarawak — though these are quoted when no other can be given 
— and some attention has been [laid to this point : on the other 
hand I have not considered it worth while to give a long list of 
the localities in which such common species as (ii-ontiida fjdiuisd. 
fnr/.ii iiiimiirf/iiis. f'nliiber iiifldiiiii in., etc., etc., limy be obtained, 
but have contented myself with remarking that the species is 
widely distributed throughout the island. For the benefit of those 
unfamiliar with the geography of Borneo, the following details of 
the jxisitionof the localities (|Uoted below may be useful : — 

Sarawak River, .Samarahan R.. Sadong R.. Batang Lupar R.. 
.Saiibas R.. Baraiu R.. Limbang R., Trusan R.. are main river.s of 
.Sarawak taken in order as one proceeds N. E. Kuching (the capital 
of .Sarawak). Puku, Ban, Busau, Braang. Pankalan Ampat are on 
the .Sarawak river or its tributaries, the two latter are near the 
foot of Mt. Penrissen. Matang is a mountain 7 miles di.stant from 
Kuching : .Sautubong is a mountain at the mouth of the Sarawak 
river, a village of the same name lying at its foot. Buntal is 
near the mouth of the same river. Sinianggang is on the Batang 
r.upir R. Sibu. Kapit and Belaga are government stations on the 
Rejang River. Uya is on the .sea-coast between the Rejang and 
Baraui. Niah is at the mouth of the Baram : Unlit. Batu Song and 
the Pamabo range, mountains in its head-waters. The Padas river 
is in the territory of British N. Borneo, it debouches on the N. 
coast. Mt. Kina Balu, Bandjermassin. Koti. Labuan and Sandakan 
may lx* found on any map of Borneo. Telang, Sinkawang, Barabei 
and Tanjoiig are in .S. \\'. Borneo (Dutch ). Sintang is near Pontia- 
nak. Sebroeang is an affluent of the Kapuas, N E. of .Sintang. 

Of the S7 genera enumerated here. (1 are peculiar to Borneo, 
viz. — 

( Brookeia. 

JJzanJs. Lanthanotus. 

Snttkes. Ilydrablabes. 

Lepturophis, 

Ureocalamus. 

Idiopholis. 
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Of the 21'2 species, the following', 04 in number, are peculiar 

to the island, 

Chelonktnu. Bellia borneensis, Brookeia Ijaileyi. 

Lizatih'. Oymnodactylus baluensis, Aeluroscalabotes dorsalis. 
Oecko rhacophorus. Draco cornntus. D. obscurus. D. 
cristatellus. D. niaxiinn.'.. D. inicrolepis. Oonyocepha- 
lus dorite. O. liogasler. (h niiotynipauuni. .lapalura 
nigrilabris. banthanotus borneensis. Varanus hetero- 
pholis. Lyg'osoma tenuiculnui. 1,. shelfordi. (f) L. vitta- 
tuin. L. nitens. L. (jarietale. L. whiteheadi. L. alfredi. 
Tropidophorus beccarii. T. brookii. 

Siifi/ces. Stoliczkaia Itorneensis. Tropidonotus coiispicillatus. 
T. petersii. T. sarawacensis. T. Havifrons. Opistho- 
tropis typica. Hydrables periops. H. privfrontalis. 
.Vylopliis alljonuchalis. Lepturophis borneensis. Xene- 
laphis ellipsifer. Siinotes subcarinatus. .Simotes anmilifer. 
(.Ireocalamus hanitschi. Idiopholis collaris. Oalamaria 
baluensis. C. grabowskii. 0. prakkii. C. bicolor. C. 
lateralis. C. brookii. 0. brachyura. 0. hosei. C. bec- 
carii. C. reljentischii. C. schlegelii. C. borneensis. (.'. 
benjaniiiisii. C. melanota. 0. lovii. 0. gracillima. C. 
picteti. liypsirhiiia alternans. II. dorim. Dipsado- 
inorphus nigriceps. Ilydruphis brookii. Distira sarawa- 
cen.sis. Ainblycephalus nuchalis. Lachesis borneensis. 

The initials S. AX. signify that the species is represented in the 
riarawak Aluseum collection. 

Reptilia. 

Order Ejiydosauria. 

Faiii. CrocodilidiF. 

(renus Tomistwno, 

Tuinititoiiin schleydii (S. AXiill.): Blgr. X'at. Cbel. B. AX. p. 270. 

Sadong K., Sarawak, AXuka. N. Borneo. S. AX. 

Oenus Crucodiliig. 

Crovodilus porogiis (Schneid.) : Blg’r. l.c. p. 284. 

Occurs in every river in Borneo. 


S. AX. 
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OHDEli CllELONIA. 

Suborder 'T/iecophora, Super. Fam. *d. 'Trioni/choidea. 

Fani. Trioniichidce. 

Genus 'J’riuiii/.r. 

Ti iomi.r sidiphiiitis ((itioHr.) : Hlgr. Cat. Chel. B. M. p. 246. 

Kuching. S. M. 

'J'rioiiii.r /iiiniiK ((iray): JBgr. l.c. p. 24!>. 

Santubong. S. M. 

Ti iijiiii-'' riirtihii/iitcH.s {Bodd.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 2.33. 

Kuching, Ban. Limteng. Baram (Hose). Sebrccang (Chaper). 

S. iM. 

(ienus PtliKhtlijs. 

Pelf/'di^h/s f'Oiitoi'is (Gray): Blgr. l.c. p. 263. 

Koti (Carl Bock). 

Super. Fatn. B. Cn/ptodiiv, Fam. Tesludinidae. 

Genus Trutudo. 

Test’/do (Schleg. A Mull.): Blg'r. l.c. p. 138. 

Simanggaug (H.II. the Bajah). Batang Lupar. S. M. 

(ienus (jcoiiiiidii. 

iri'<inifidit ((ri'ay): Blgr. l.c. p. 1 ,m. 

An extremely common and widespread species. S. M. 

Genus Nicoria. 

Xiruria ipuKjhri ((4mel.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 12U. 

Borneo. 

Genus 

Cuchiiii/.-i jddti/iwtd (Gray): Blg'r. l.c. p. 130. 

Kuching. Limbang (Bartlett). S. M. 

Cpultiiiiis dhur (Gray): Blgr. l.c. p. 131. 

“Widely distributed and very common. 


S. M. 
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Ci/clemi/s wuhoinensis (Daud): Blgr. l.c. p. 133. 

Kuching. S. M. 

Genus Bellia. 

Bfllia crassicollis (Gray) : Blgr. l.c. p. 9S. 

Borneo (Dilhvyn). 

Bellia horneensis (Gray) : Blgr. l.c. p. 100. 

Sintang (Bleeker). 

Genus Collai/nr. 

C'dlagur picta (Gray): Blgr. l.c. p. 60. 

Kuching. Buntal. Oya. Baram (Hose). S. M. 

Genus Kafliiifid. 

h'ai'hiigit trin'tt'ifa (B. «!t B.): Blgr. l.c. p. 5.'>. 

Kuching. 

Genus Br<i(ilfia. 

Brookeiu hiiHei/i (Bartlett). .S. M. 

The literature relating to this species is as follows : — 

Hardella bailevi. Bartlett. Sarawak Gaz. vol. XXV. p. 83, 
(1895). 

Hardella bailevi, Bartlett. Zoolog. Note Book of Sarawak 
No. 1. p. GO. (1895G 

Brookeia bailevi. Bartlett. Sarawak Gaz. vol. XXVII. p. 113, 
(1895). 

Brookeia bailevi, Bartlett. Zoolog. X'ote Book of Sarawak 
No. 2, p. SI. (ISOG"). 

Liemys inornata, Blgr. Ann. Mag. N. 11.(6) vol. 19. p. 468-469. 

Lobok Antu district. Batang Lupar river (D. J. S. Bailey, 
Esq.) Type in Sarawak Museum. 

Family Chdoiiid<p. 

Genus Chelonf. 

Ckeloiie mydas (L) : Blgr. Cat. Chel. B.M. l.c. p. 180. 

Bornean seas. 


S. M. 
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Chelone i/iibricata (L)|: Blgr. l.c. p, 183. 

Bornean seas. S. M. 

Benus Thalassochely-?. 

Thtihismhehis cnrettaihmn.): Blgr. l.c. p. 184. Borneo (Bleeker). 

SnVxirder A thecae. Fain. Sphtirdidae. 

Genus Dermochehis. 

Benmchclijs cori(ict;ii (Linn.): Blgr. l.c. p. 10. 

This species probably occurs in these waters though I have 
seen no record of its capture. 

Order Squama ta. 

Suborder Lacertilia. 

Family 0 '’erkonUhr. 

Genus Giininoilactiihia. 

fhininoihictiilmt Di/iriitoratnn (Kuhl.): Blgr. Cat. Lizards B. M. 
I. p. 44. 

Mt. Kina Balu (Ilanitsch). Mt. Dulit (Hose). Mt. Penrissen 
(Shelford). Kuching (Shelford). Mt. Matang. Sebroeang 
valley (Chaper). S. M. 

Gyiiiiwdactuhis co/isobriiiKs (Peters): Blgr. l.c. p. 47. 

Matang. Mt. Santubong. Kuching (Shelford). Belaga 
(lion. b. A. Bampfylde). g. M. 

Gi/iiiiiiidactyl)(s btduensis (Moci.|.): Moci'juard. Xouvelles Ar- 
chives du Museum. (3). 11. p. 125. PI. vii. fig. 1. a.b.c. 
Kina Balu (IVhitehead). 

( lenus Gnnafodt-s. 

Gonatodes keiuhiUi {(ivnY): Blgr. Cat. Liz. B. M. I. p. G3 PI 
V. f. 4. ■ V , . 

Matang. Santubong. Kuching. Simatan (Shelford. Bart- 
lett). 
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Gondtodes ajfiiiis (Stol.) : StoL Journ. As. ,Soc. Ben». xxxix. 
1870, p. 167, PI. X. f. 1. 

Gonatodes penan^ensis. S. Flower. P. Z. S. 1896. p. 863. 
PI. xliv. f. 1. 

Mt. Penrissen 3000' (Shelford and Cox). The sjDecies is 
now recorded for the first time from Borneo. S. M. 

Colours of Bornean examples. Coal black with minute yellow 
spots on the back, tip of tail j'ellow. This is very dif- 
ferent from the colouration of Malay Peninsula specimens. 

Genus A el nrosrahdjotes. 

Aelnrosralabotes felinns (Giinth.): Blgr. Cat. Li'/... B. M. I. p. 73. 
PI. iii. f. 8.' 

Pankalan ampnt (Ha^iland). Penrissen (Shelford). 
Kuching, Sa ribas. S. M. 

Aelnrosadnbotes dors(d>s (Peters): Blgr. l.c. p. 74, 

Sarawak. (Doria and Beccari). 

1 tenus Heinidarfiilns. 

Ilemidarti/lns fremitus (Schleg.): Blgr. l.c. p. 12(). 

Widely distributed throughout the island. S. M. 

ffemidoeti/lns platiiurns (Hehneid.): Blgr. l.c. p. 143. 

y. Borneo (Whitehead, Ilanitsch). Kucliin? (Bartlett). 

s. m'. 

Tremidiicti/lns broo/.-ii (Gny): Blgr. l.c. p. 128. 

Very doubtfully included in the Bornean fauna. 

Genus dRmetnzoon. 

Mimetozoon rraspedotim (Moc<|.) ; Mocquard Le Xatur 1890 
p. 144. 

Mimetozoon tloweri Blgr. P. Z. S. 1896. p, 767. PI. xxxvi. 
\ Borneo (Whitehead). Kuching (Shelford). S. M. 

Genus Gebi/ra. 

Gehfira iniitiluta (Wiegm.): Blgr. Cat. Liz. B. M. I. p. 148. 

Widely distributed. 8. M. 
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i ienns Lejiiihulin'fi/lu.i. 

(Rlgr); Hlgr. l.c. p. 1(U. PI. xiii. f. R. 

J.rpiilnil'irti/hi.^ aiinfiitiai-tis. (Redd.): Rlgr. l.c. p. 104. PI. xiii. 

f. .1. 

The .Saniwdk Museum lias a young- specimen from Santubong; 
which I rather doubtfully refer to tliis species. ,S. M. 

L^plddihii-tiihis litiiiihi‘i,'< & R.): Rlgr. l.C. p. IG.). 

Rintang ( Rlecker). 

Oenus fiicl.ii. 

Gcfl-o -di utm (Cantor): Rlgr. l.c. p. 1S4. 

IVidely distributed througliout the island. ,S, M. 

feVc/vj (sell leg.) : Rlgr. l.c. p. I.s7. 

W'idely distrbuted. S. M. 

Ot-rbi rei tidiUdtii.i (Laur. ): Rlgr. l.c. p. is;!. 

I’ejang (lion. C. .\. Rampfylde). ,S. M. 

(I'ri-lii rlu coplt nn.-! (Rlgr.): Rlgr. .Ann. Mag. \. 11.(7) Vol. iv 
(ishD) p. 4.')1. 

Ilanitsch : Journ. .\s. Soc. Straits Rr. Xo. 34. 1000. p. 70 
PI. i. fig. i. 

Kina Balu (Ilanitsch). Type in Raffles Museum, Singapore, 
(ienu.s P/i/cftocooii. 

Ptiirho:iioii hitniiilDrcphiihiiii (Crev. ): Rlgr. Cat. Liz. B. M. I- 

p. 1110. 

Rrang (Haviiand). Pama bo range ( Hose). Pankalan ampat 
(rshelford and Cox). Kuching. y. Af 

hoi-sfil-hVii (Hra.v). Cray. Phil. Alag. {i) iii, p. .'>4. 

F. Jliiller (A*eth. Xat. (fes. Basel. ISOlC p. 210). 

ffenus Piii'otiiidti. 

Tiu-ratiibt ih-hiliiiiilii (D. & B.): BIgr. Cat. Liz. B. M. I. p. 100, 
A>ry doubtfully included in the Bornean fauna. 
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]■ am. Ajiiiinila . 
(jlemis Jjiuin, 


iJi'itai ( L. ) : Hlur. l.c. p. 

Almost universally distributed ihruugliout Borneo. S. AI. 

Jjnirii vurniiliii (Oiintl).): Blgr. l.c. p. PI. xx, f. d. 

Kiou. N. Borneo (Hanitscli). Kina Balu (Whitehead). 
Paniabo range (Hose). Aiatang. Santubong- Kuching- 

S. Al. 


above dark green, mottled with paler green, outer half 
of wing membrane crimson : belly blue: basal two-thirds 
of gular appendage of male salmon pink. 

hiiiii, ) oyfrutii.^ (Ituntli.): Blgr. l.c. p. 2t;i. 

Iionbtfully included in the Bornean fauna. 


/Jrii'.ii Jiinl/i {Kuh\.) '■ Blgr. l.c. p. 

Alatang (Bartlett). Paniabo range (Hose). S. AJ. 

Draro nharm u.i (Blgr.) : Blgr. .\. Al. .\. 11. (o) lsi.s7, Vol, xx, p. 

Jjmru i;rii<t(itcll u' ((dunh.): Blgr. Pat. Lix. B. Al. 1. p. 2ihh 

Banting’. Kuchingj Bartlett). ,■(. Al. 

IJi'Hl'ii luviuiit(qioi/ii/i (tlray): Blgr. l.c. p. 2ii(. 

\. Borneo (Whitehead). Sarawak. S. Al, 

Bracij tU'/iioj/ti. i (liunth.): Blgr. l.c. (). ^ti'.h 

Alatang. S. Al. 

JOnico ) : Blgr. l.c. p. 2h;). PI. .\x. f. S. 

As widelv distributed as 1>. volans. S. Al. 

JJiwii iKcluHOjKiijdii (VA^v.)-. Blgr. Pat. I.ix. B. .M. hi. p. d;i2. 

Another extremely common siiecies. S. Al. 

Jjniro iiia.riiKii^ (Blgr.): Blgr. P. Z. S. ls>!)d. PI. xxii. f. 1. 


Alt. Unlit (Hose). Alts. Alatang and Penrissen (.''lielford). 

S. Al. 


iJrxen iiiirroltjii;! (Blg’r.): Blg’r. P. Z. )s. Id'Jo. PI. xcii. f. 2. 
Alerabah. N. Borneo (Everett). 
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Oeiius Apluiiii<iti.'<. 

Aphuuinti.-' fiisrii Hlgr. Cat. Liz. B. M. I. p. 274. 

riaiitut3oiig (.Shelford). S. M. 

(lijiiiiiircjtltidiit ili/lia- (I’eters); Blgr. l.c. p. 284. 

Mt. Huri. Sadoiig" River. 6. M. 

(ioiii/fKt'jiiiliig lii,,/iiite/ {iltint\iA- Hlgr. l.c. p. 28(1. 

Kuching. Saiituboiig. Sainarahan. ,S. M. 

(jijiiiiuri;jih(diig iidotiimixiiiKin ((jiintli.) ; l.c. p. 287. 

K. Borneo ( Wliitehead). Labuan (l^illwvn). 

0'c/e/«f-y(/c//».s (Scldeg. ) : Blgr. l.c. p. 288. 

N. Borneo (Whitehead). 

<i’jiiiii.ici‘i)liidii{: (jrandii (Cray): Blgr. l.c. p. 2U8. 

Mt. Dulit (Hose). Pankalaii ainpat (Ilaviland). .Siniang- 

gang. Kuching. S. M. 

td'iiiiiii(:i:pli(d(is tid/tr<-ididiig AidntXiA • Blgr. l.c. p. 2iJl. 

tjantulxiiig. (!5helfurd). ,8. M. 

Cenus Japobuo. 

Jiipidxnt ?//V//77ci/7.s (Peters) : Blgr, l.c. p. dll. 

Kina Balu ( Whitehead and K. llanitsch). Peurisseu. Matang. 
Santub(jng. Kuching (Bhell'ord). S. M. 

(.ienus Volotcg, 

C\d(iU‘t! Cl igtidi-lhi.^ (Kuhl.): Blgr. l.c. p. dill. 

Universally distributed throughout the low-countrv. ri. M. 

Fan). Ilcliidei'imdtdit'. 

( leiius Luidlinindiig. 

I^initliiiiiiitiis honiccngis Cdit^mAA- Blg'r. Cat. Liz, B. M. II. p. d02. 
Blgr. P. Z. ,S. 18111). p. .jyO. 

tine example is in the .Sarawak Museum from the Plagus 
Rapids, Kejang River, collected by the Hoii'ble C. A. 
Bainpfylde. The type and only other known specimen 
is in the Vienna Museum. 
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Faui. \ iiriiiiiihi’. 

• ■eiiiis X oiauiif. 

Varauni:, hetKi oijlKiUn (\i\^Y.) ■. Blgr. I‘. Z. S. p. 501!. PI. xxix. 
Mt. Dulit (Hose). ,S. M. 

P«//(e/'////(MLiller) : Blgr. Cat. I.iz. 15. 5J. II. p. ol:?. 
Baraiii (lluse). Paiikalaii aiii|xit (Havilaiid). Kuching. 
Buntal. S. M. 

Vuronni riidk-iillU (Cray); BIgr. l.c. p. old. 

Baram (Hose). Pankalan aiii[xit (Haviland). Matang. Ku- 
ching. y. M. 

V<(ra(nis aolfutijr (Laur. ): Blgr. l.c. p. oil. 

Dulit (Hose). Sebroeang (Chajjer). Kejung K. (Hon. C. 
Bamplylde). Kuching. Santubong (Lewis). S. M, 

Fain. Lui.trthht'. 

Genus. I rum ns. 

Tac/ii/droiitui sn.rliiieittii8 (Daud. ): Blgr. Cat. Liz. B. M. III. p. 4. 
L'ui%'ersally distributed throughout the low-country. S. M. 

Fain, .'iuuu.ida'. 

(denus Mubniu. 

Mabuiu riiijif'tra (Stoh): Blgr. l.c. p. Iis4. 

All these three species of Mabuia are abundant in every 
part of the island. S. M. 

Miibtiin iiiiiltifasciata (Kuhl.) ; Blgr. l.c. p. ISO. S. M. 

Mabuiu rudis (Blgr.) : Blgr. l.c. p. ISS. y. M. 

( «enu.s LyijiMiiiKi. 
yub. -Genus Hiualia. 

Lijijusuina truuiiudnia (Mocip) Xouv. Arch. Mus. (d) II. p. 13d, PI. 
viii, f. 2, Kina Balu (Whitehead). 

Lijijosuiiiii curieijutniH (Peters): Blgr. Cat. Liz. III. p. 246. 
Common everywhere. A variable species. 


S. M. 
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nhclfo/il' iBlgr.); Blg'r. 1’. Z. S. 11)00. p. 1S2. Bl. xiv, 
f. 1. ■ ' S. M. 

Mt. Benn.s.sen (SlielforO). Type in Siira\vak Museum. 

,Sub.-(ieuU'. Ktiivii.i ill. 

Liiijii.'iiiii'f uln-inriiiii (dray); Bly;r. Cat. Juz. B. M. iii. :?ui. S. M. 
Kiua Balu ( W'hitelieail ). Kiicliiag' (Baitlett). 

Liii/ii-s<iiii'' cittatiiiii (Kclel): Blgr. l.e. p. 'Jii'J. S. M. 

Common in all localitie.''. 

,Sub.-( ■'ellll'- /w. ,;.'0 

Lijijii-niiiii ( Peter-): Bier. !.> p. im.'. S. ,M. 

Kuching-. 

Sub.-( I'ellU' |■.lllllll. 

Lill/ii.-ii.i"i jiiiricliilf {Vftiiv-) : Blg-c. I.c. p. -i'.iO. IS. iM, 

Common in many localitie- but cbielly near the cua-l. 

Sub.-deiiu-- Ji/ii/jii. 

Liiijii-'iiiii'i lii’H'riiiijii ((iunlh.): Blgr. l.e. p. ;!0.s, S. M. 

Kuching. 

/'-/e/f'/e-fe// (Muci[,) : NoUV. Arch. Mus. (e)ii. "p- leB 

PI. viii. f. ( 1 son). 

Kiua Balu (J. ^^■l■litehea(,l). 

/a/w/;////'/'-/ ( Bartlett) : Bartlett Jnurii. As. .Sue. .Straits 
Br. No. lO;. p. !)G. S. M. 

llejang liiver, { Hull. C. A. Baiiijii vlde). Type.- iu British 
.Museum and in Sarawak Niu.seuia. Tin- species lias also 
been recurded truiii the l.arut Kills. Perak. 

The only published descrijitiuii i- iiiadeipiate that I 
append a mure tletailed diag no.sis. 

Body elongate, limb- very shot t ; the distance between the 
end of the snout and the fore-linib i.s contained twice in the dis- 
tance Ix'tween the axilla and groin. Snout obtuse. Lower 
eyelid scaly. Supraiia.-als present, in contact behind the ro.stral. 
Frontonasal muclybroader th:iu long furmiiig a crescentic suture 
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w.ith the frontal : pra'frontal.s small ; frontal in contact with the 
first and second snnraoculars : four siiprroculars : six supracilia- 
I’ies : frontoparieials distinct : itRerparietal smaller: parietals 
formino' a .suture behind the interparietal ; a jxiir of temporals 
border the p.arietals : michals not distiiiJuishable. Seven upper 
labials; the first and second the largest; the fourth to sixth 
border the eye ; ear opening’ small, round ; three auricular lobules. 
Thirty-eight scales round the l)ody. Oorsals .smooth. Marginal 
preanals a little enlarged. The hind limb is contained two and 
a half times in the distance l)etween the axilla and groin. Digits 
short, compressed : fourth toe a little longer than the third ; 14 
subdigital lamelhv beneath the fourth toe. Tail very tliick. con- 
tained five times in the total length. Vellowi.sh brown with a 
white band across tin* na(>e. Mea.surements in millimetre.^ : — 
Total length Uh'!. Head 'Jo. W'idth of head 15..’>. Body lOlh 
Pore limb 20, Hind limb 2',h 'I'ail .'>2. 

Lili'l<>S(iiiiii iil/'ri'ili ( Hlgr). 

I'nfortunately [ can give no reference to the literature 
relating to the '[tecies. ni>[' any exact locality. Mr. A. II. E's’erett 
was the collector. 


( ienil.s 

Tri'ipiiliiiihiirii.^ hrmirii (I’etefs): Blgr. Cat. Liz. B. M. p. 30th 
Kina Haiti ( W hitehead). Mataiig ( Beccari). 

Tropiihipharii.c hronlii ((fray): Blgr. 1.0. p. 301. 

Dulit (Hose). .Santubong’ (Bartlett). rankalin ampat. 
Kuching (.Shelford). Matang. is. M. 


Suborder Ophidia. 

Fain. Titphlopiihr. 

(fenus Tiiphli)p.<i. 

TiipJiJop.^ lincatu^ (Buie): Blgr. Cat. Snakes. B.M. I. p. l.'i. 

Kuching. S. M. 

Tiiphlops hraiiviin^ 'Daild) : Blgr. l.c. p. 10. 

Kuching. 


S. M. 
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Tiiphlops oJh-aceus (Gray) : Blgr. l.c. p. 50. S. M. 

Baram (Ilose). 

Fam. Boiilre. 

(lenus Pi/t/ioii. 

Pilthoi) reticiilntiis (fichnexd.): Blgr. l.c. p. 85. 

AVidely distributed. S. M. 

Pi/thoii ciirtus {Schleg.): Blgr. l.c. p. 89. 

Kuching' : Sibu (II. II. the Baja Muda). Telang' S. E. Borneo 
(Grabowsky). S. M. 

Fam. HjisHdiv. 

Genus Cijhiidruphia, 

Cfiliiidrophi!! riifiis (Laur.) Blgr l.c. p.l?>5. 

A very common species. S. M. 

Ci/lhidrop/iis Uneotui) (Blanf.) Blgr. l.c. p. 187 

Matang (Peake). Pankalan ampat (Shelford and Cox). 
Previously unrecorded from Borneo. 1'he type is in the 
Singapore Museum. S. M. 

Ciiloi-fi of lirit);/ ■'ipmmen. Ahnre . — Black ■with irridescent sheen, 
head and tail red. and two longitudinal bands on each side 
of the middle line red. Jiruenth . — AVhite blotched heavily 
with black, constituting from 30 to 35 irregular transverse 
Ijands ; the under surface of the tail is immaculate white. 

Fam. Xt-nopeUithr. 

< tenus Xmnppitls. 

Xi-dopeltiit HiiicoJiir (Beinw.): Blgr. l.c. p. Ids. 

Kuching. ,8. M. 

Fam. CoJiiliridtT. 

Series A. Ar/lpp/m. 

Sub. Fam. i. A< rorho) dlii(P. 

Genus Acrofhordns. 

AcrDchordiifi jai'ankuB (llovn‘A.)-. Blgr. l.c. p. 173. 

Sadong Biver (Bartlett). 


S. M. 
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Genus C7iersi/Jrus. 

Cheraiidrus (jvantilntus. (Sc hnied.) : BIgr. l.c.p. 174. 

Buntal (Ilaviland). S- M. 

Genus Stdlirzk'ain. 

Stnlifzhain boi'iieertsis (Blgr.) : Blgr. A. M. .V. II. (7) ^ ol. is’, p. 42. 
(1899). Kina Balii (Ilanitsch). 

Ilanitsch. Joiirn. As. Soc. Str. Br. N'o. 34 (1900) PI. j. f- -• 
( renus Xt>iio/Ieriiitis. 

XPDodrniiidi jdi-aiilriii (Reinh.): Blgr. Cat, Snakes. B. M. I. 

p. 17.'). 

Kuching (Shelford). Pres’iouslv unrecorded from Borneo. 

S. -M. 

Sub. Pam. ii. Coliihi iiiae. 

( lenus Poti/oddiitophio. 

Poli/ndoiitophis {Ro\e) : Blgr. Cat. Snakes B. M. I. 

p. 185. 

Kuching (Ilas’iland and Bartlett). S. M. 

• lenus Tir>piddii(itii.^. 

'Tropidvnotus cotispidllutiis (ilimth.) : Blgr. l.c.p. 222. 

Dulit (Hose). Tanipassuk X. Borneo {Ilanitsch). Kuchino-. 
Siinanggang (H. II. the Raja Aluda). Matang. 8. M 

Tropidoiiotiis triaiii/ulii/enis (Boie) : Blgr. l.c. p. 224. 

Oya. Kuching. Rejang Ris-er (Hon. C. A. Bampfvlde). Te- 
lang and Lihong. Bahaja. ,S. K. Borneo ((Jrabowsks’.) S. Af. 

Tropidonotus j^etersii (Blgr.): Blgr. l.c. p. 22.'). 

Kuching. Saribas. S. M. 

Tropidonotiis pi-orator (Schneid.): Blgr. l.c.p. 230. 

Borneo. 

Tropidonutus stohitus (L.): Blgr. l.c. p. 253. 

Doubtfully included in the Bornean fauna. 


8 
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I'riipidoDijftts '■hnisitrffus (ScUeg.): Blgr. l.c. p. 2jS. 

Dulit (Hose). Kuching (Bartlett). Bejang Biver (Brooke 
Low). 

Triipidoiiotits iHiii iilatiis {YjAe\): Blgr. l.c. p. 2(10. 

Dulit (Hose). Kina Rain (Whitehead). Kuching. I.imljang 
(Bartlett). .■S. M. 


(( (iiiith.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 261. 

Dulit (Hose). Kina Ralu (Whitehead and Ilanitsch). Ma- 
tang. Kuching. ,S. M. 

Tropidunotus (Blgr) : Blgr. l.c. p. 260. 

Kina Balu (tVhitehead and Ilanitsch). Valley of Sebroeang 
(('hajier). .S. 

1 lenus .\loi'i (ipif!tlii>d(>ii . 

M<icri)p)i.ith<id<>ii fm-ireps (D. and B.): Blgr. l.c. p. 266. 

Valley of fjebroeang ((.’haper). Kuching. 

Skin of nape bright red. A black vertebral stripe edged 
anteriorly with white streaks. rf. M. 

Oenus Opixthotropi^. 

OptKtlwtrtipl' tifpicn (Mocq.): Blgr. l.c. p. 28-'). 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). 


<!enus Hiph-fd/hdiec. 

JL/drahles perii>p.'< {(ii'mth.): Blgr. l.c. p. 296. 

Matang. 

IJydrahhs pni/roiitulix (Mocq.) : Blgr. l.c, p. 297. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). 

(Jenus Xplophix. 

Xtilophis tdhonfftd/id/.^ (triinth.): (Jiinth. ]M. X. H. (6) vol. 1/. p. 
229. (1896). 

Barani (Hose). 

(lenus Li/rodoii. 

Lijcodon effrenis (Cantor): Blgr. Cat. .Snakes. B. M. I. p. 356. 
Sinkawang (Bleeker). 
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hijrijdijii siibcdtftns (Boie) : Blgr. I. c. p. 

Kuchiug' (Bishop Hose). M. 

Liicodmi al/)ofu.:<i‘ii.-- (I), and B. ); Blgr. I.c. p. o.)7. 

Kina Ball! ( Whitehead). Kuching. M. 

( teuus Lcj>tiirojtln'ti. 

L.f'ptiirtiphtu Blg‘r. 1*. Z. Js. I'JlMt. p. 18d. Pi x\‘. 

Kuching'. Tvjje in the Sarawak Museum. S. M. 

< lenus Oriioroldiiiiii. 

frintrijutus ((iiinth.); Blgr. Cut. Snakes B. M. T. 

" p. d72. 

Kuching'. >S. M. 

( renus 

Zuiji'iitt rdn'ii(it>/.'< (Ijlinth.): Blgr. I.c. p. •'177. 

Valley of Sebroeang (Cha[)er). Kuching. S. M. 

/i’uy' 7 /.''y(<.>'ri/.y ((Iiinth.) ; l-ilgr. I.c. p. d7st. 

Kuching. Sibu (II. II. the Baja Muda). S. M_ 

( lenus Xcinlupltif. 

XtnA<i)>hd hf.ndjiNidtid ((.'antui'.); Blgr. (.'at. Snakes. B. M. 
ii. p. X. 

^alleyof Sebroeang (('ha[jer). Kuching. Bejang K. ( Brooke- 


Low). Barain ( Hose). S. M. 

XidttUfphi^^ ( Blgr. ) : BIg'r. P. Z. is. llfOii. p. ISI. PI x^'i. 

Tyije in the Sarawak Museum. Pankalan ainixtt. (.'aught 
in a Dyak lish-trap. S. M_ 

( lenus ( oliiOi'i . 

fill uhcr t'Viiuinif (('(>j)e): Blgr. Cat. Snakes II. I.c. p. 4*. 

Braang. Sarawak Hiver (Havilaud). S. E. Borneo ((.Irabow- 
sky.) S. M. 


Culnhtr tixijiypliiihis (Boie): Blgr. I.c. p. .jii. 

Kuching-. Hejang- Biver (Brooke-Low). |Barani (Hose). 

X specimen obtained near the mouth of tlie Trusan ri\ er 
amongst sandy scrub was bright ochreous in colour. S. M. 
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//ninhf'r nit'htitHi'iis (Schleji’.): BlgT. l.C. p. Oil. 

Widely distriljuted tliroiigliout Borneo. !S. M. 

I ieUUS ^ 

Uniiiiiiiiliit ///(//'//(//'iVi/L/is ( Peter.s) : Blgr. l.e. p. 71. 

Dulit (Hose . Kucliiiig (Bartlett). 

( 'dlnurfi ttf lirliiif sjiet‘nneiu Brig'lit g'reen, M'dle?* black, bor- 
dered tlirougliout three-iiuarters of the total length, tail 
|)ale blue, seventeen yellow tends on the liody : ventral 
shields yellow with black terders. S. M. 

Ii'enus lh-iiilnjjilii>. 

iHi.-tiin ((itnel.); Blgr. l.c. )). 7S. 

Very widely distributed. .S. M. 

Uitidixiiihii (Boie): Blg'i'. l.c. p. SI. 

N. Borneo (Whitehead). Kuching. S. M. 

lieilUs iJemlrel'iJilii^. 

raUtpln.'i (xinih./l/ifrutif->' (Hray): Blgi', l.c. p. 80. 

\ very common sjtecies near Kuching. ?i. M. 

lienus .s'/we/cs. 

Sii/iiifi;,' jDii'/iiinitireii.'- (Schleg'. ): Blg’r. l.c. p. 1 ^ 18 . 

Kuching. Saribas. Bankalan ainpat (Ilaviland). Matang. 

Labuan (Dillwvn). S. M. 

.S’o/mte- (Schneid.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 2'2i. 

\ widely distributed sj)ecies. , 8 . M. 

Siiiiukf siibcariiiKtii^ {(iuuth.): Blgr. l.c. p. 221). 

Kuching. Matang (Shelford). fs. M. 

Colunrs (if liriiii/ e.niiiijikis dark olive above, head suffused 
with crimson. Ijody with piiikisli cross bauds edged with 
black. Ventral surface crini.son. 

yb/mles u/nodf/e/' (Blgr.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 220. 

X. Borneo (Everett). 
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< ieiiu?. Otii/udwi. 

Oliijodoii tceretti (Blgr. ): Blgr. I.i'. p. 2o‘.l. 

Kina Balu (Everett). 

OUijodiiii rertidjridis (( rihith.) : Blgr. l.e. p. 240. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). Banjerniassin (Dillwvu). 

(ienus Aldiiln.-, 

Aljl(djc^ ti ir(d(ir (Sehleg'.): Blgr. I.c. p. 281. 

Matang. .S. M ^ 

Ablube.-? baliudiriiii (Buie): Blgr. 1. e. p. 28;’.. 

Kina Balu ( Whitehead). I’ankalan anipat ( llaviland). Ku- 
ching. Saribas, Baraiu (Hose). ,S. M. 

Ablahcs loiii/irKinbi (Peters): Blgr. I.c. p. 284. 

Batu .Song (Hose). Bejang Uiver ^Bruuke-l.ow), Busau. 
Barani (Hose). Matang. S. M. 

O'eiUts ( htiii'iddiiiiK. 

(Jrctji:idi.iiiiiit< iKdiitni'lii (Blgr.) : Blgr. A. M. N. 11. (7) Vol. iv. 
(IS'.lll) p. 4.’)3. 

Ilanitsch. Jouru. As. Soc. .Str. Br. No. .S4 (lyoO) p. PI. 
Kina Balu (Ilanitsch). Type in RalHes Museum. Singapore, 

• .enus /diiijdi(dt-<. 

Idiiijdiidif cidlnria (Moci[.) Blgr. Cat. Snakes B. M. 11. p. ;327. 
Valley of Sebroeang (Cha|)er), 

( ienus /'dciidiii/iabdiiiiii, 

P^riidorliubiliniii /(y/)yhry>.v (Cantor ) : Blgr. I.c. p. ;32'J. 

Poiitianak (Peters). Kuching. .Sinianggang. 

( of frc!<li t<]m iiiien black, brilliantly irridesceiit. a 
narrow sealing-wax red collar and an oblique streak passing 
behind the eye from the last up[x*r labial t(j the jjarietal. also 
red. S. M. 

Oenus CiddiiMi ki, 

CaloiiKiriit feriid/onids (D. A; B.): Blgr. I.c. p. o-j;3. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). Kuching. Batu .Song (Hose). Ma- 
tang. S. M. 
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Cftliintfit'o! JIlgT. l.c. p. ooo. 

Kina Halu ( Wliiteliead). 

('iiliiiiiiirld i/riil/oii>l ii l.c. [). ■‘/dd. 

Kina Halu ( Whitehead). ,S. K. Borneo (Oiabowsky). 

I 'iihiiiKinii jiriil. ii (V. Lidth de .leude) : Bif; !’. l.c. p. 'do'. 

.N. Boiiie(j. 

I_'iilfintfirtd (Bljii’.); Bli>‘r. l.c. p. d4l). 

Sarawak ( H'erett). i^inkalaii ainitat (llavilaiid). S. M. 

I 

/ \ihniiiiriii Um iii/ii>tri (Bleek): Blijr. l.c. |). .'541. 

Kuchiuu' (Bartlett). Matanji' (Sand.-;). J.abuaii (Everett). 
Kina Balu (K\erett). S. M. 

('ii/iiii/v sjirriiiir/i'. Alini'r. irritlesceut brown with s 

longitudinal lilack stripes, broad transverse black band on 
naite: tail, red with .'I longitudinal black stripes and two 
transverse bars. lU indth bright red. except the chin and 
throat u'liicli are white, a black striix- on the sub-caudals 
may or may not be present. 

(.‘ahiM'iilii hiroldi (1). li B.): Blgr. l.c. jc 5442. 

Kina Balu (4\ hitehead). I’aku. rpjter Sarawak. S. M. 

(.'idiii/Hirlii hiti-i-iihf (Mocip): l.c. j). 5412. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). 

Cliidiiiriii hro/il'li {lUdi-.i : Blgr. ('at. Snakes B. M. III. p. (147. 
-Matang (II. II. the Itajah). S. M. 

Caldiiiiii'id hriirhijiint (Blg'f. ); Blgr. l.c. p. (547. 

Kina Balu (Everett). 

Cdld/iiurid Idi.-ci ((riinth.): (■’linth. A. M. X. II. ((5) Vol. 17. p. 22t(. 
(ISKd). Entoyut river ( Hose). Barain district. 

Cdld/duria bffcan'i (Peters): Blgr. Cat. Snakes B.M. II p. 5J454. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari). 

Cdldiiidrid rcbtutiicldi (Bleek): Blgr. l.c. p. -44.4. 

Sinkawang (Bleeker). 

t'dhuHdria di/ii/de/i.yi!) (Bleek) : Blgr l.c. p. 44o. 

Sinkawang- (Bleeker). 
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Cdhthiai-ia Icinjocepliila (D. and B.): 1-C. p. 344. 

Kuching' (Bishop Ilose). Matang'. S. 

Belly red. the colour extending' on to the sides of the tail : 
anterior jiart of the body p.aler. 

Cdhiiitufid srjihd//‘lii (D. and B.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 34."). 

Borneo. 

f'dldiiKirid liid'iiPidisis (Bleek); Blgr. l.c. p. ;>4). 

Sintaug (Bleeker). ^latang. Kuching (II. IT. the Rajah). 
Siinanggang. Baram ( Hose). S. 

Cdldumn'd ( Edel. ) ; Blgr. l.c. p. 347. 

Borneo. 

Cdhimaria infildiiotd (Jaw.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 34‘.>. 

Tandjong. E. Borneo. 

f'nldmdrid /oc// ( Blgr. ) : Blgr. l.c. p. 3o0. 

Rejang R. ( Brooke Low). Niah (Hose). ,S. >[. 

Cdidiiidrid ;/ivrilliiiid ((Iiiiith.): Blgr. l.c. p. 3.')(>. 

Matang. 'Pegora. S. M. 

CdhiiiKin'd pirteti (Pei'i'aca): Perraca. Revue Suisse Zool. vii. p. 
32.'). PI. xiv (LSilO). 

Sarawak ( Pictet and Bedot). 

Series b. (>j>i.<t!iii(/ii/j>lid. 

Sub. Fam. iii. ITdiiidh>p.^hicr. 

(lenus Iliipsirhiiid. 

Ihip.^irhind dltenidiis (Wem'^'.): Blgr. Fat. Snake B. M. III. p. 4. 
Kuching. S. M. 

IFi/psirhhia phiiiilird (Hv\e) : Blgr. l.c p. •). 

Labuan (Pillwyn). 

Hiipislrliina fiiliiplris (Schneid.): Blg'r. l.c. p. (i. 

Siinanggang. Saribus. S. M. 

HiipsI rhina pimrtdtd (Fray): Blg'r. l.c. p. 12. 

Sinkawang (Bleeker). Kuching'. S. M. 
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IIiljMiihiiia floriiT (Peters): Blg'r. l.c. p. 13. 

Sarawak (Everett). Kuching-. S. M. 

tJenus TIonDtlopsifi. 

Hiiiiiidiip.'is hiici'uta (L): Hlgr. l.c. p. 14. 

I’ontianak and Sehraoeng (Phajier). l.abuan (Tlilhvyn). 


( renus f’erhern/t. 

f'l-rl/enis ihiiiK'hipx (Schneid.): Blgr. l.c. p. Id. 

Sihu ( Hon. ( '. A. Bainpfvlde). Knchino-. Bnntal. S. M. 

1 >enus Fniduiiiu. 

Furiloina leiirohuliu (Schleg-.): Blgr. l.c. p. 21. 

Niah (Everett). Kuching. Santulwng (Lewis). S. M. 

(ienus (‘an tori a. 

('ai)tiiria ■. (Luntli.) Blgr. l.c. p. 23. 

Borneo. 

Suh. Fain iv. DipsrifliimorjJiinir. 

( ienus Dipmilomorph us. 

I )ips(i(hiiii(ii])luis (hiidrophihis (V>o\e) : Blgr. l.c. p. 7l). 

A widely distributed sjiecies. S. M. 

hipsadoiiiDi-pns nifp'irep.-^ (Gunth. ): Blgr. l.c. p. 72. 

Bongon, \. Borneo ( Everett ). 

Dijisiidoinniphiis jiispideiis (D. <Sc B.): Blgr. l.c. p. 73. 

Labuan (Uillwyn). Kuching. Saribas Baram (Ho.se). Pan- 
kalan ampat (Haviland). S. A[. 

Dipsadontorphus drapiezH Blg'r. l.c. p. 74. 

Kuching. Sandakan (Cator). Baram (Hose). Pankalan am- 
pat (Haviland). js. A[. 

DtpsadomnrpJius (‘l/iiodn?t (Buie): Blgr. l.c. p. 7R. 

A'alley of Sebroeang (t'hajier). Kuching. Rejang R. 
(Brcoke-Low). Sandakan ((tator). S. AI. 
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Pswiimodt/nastes pulverulentm (Boie): l.c. p. 173. 

Valley of Sebroeano- (Chaper). Kina Balu (Whitehead). 
Baratei. S.E. Borneo (Graborvskv).. Pankalan ampat (Ha- 
viland). S. M. 

Fsaiiinindi/iiastes pirtu.i (Gimth.): Blgr. l.c. p. 174. 

Dulit (Hose). Labuan (Dilhvyn). Telano'. S. E. Borneo 
(Grabowsky). Rejano- River (Hon. ('. A. Bampfylde). 
Kuchino- (Bartlett). S. H. 


Genus Dn/op/ii.^. 

Dvijophis pvasinns (Boie) : BI^t. l.c. p. 183. 

very variable species in colouration — green, brown, sal- 
mon coloured or speckled. Very widely distributed. 8. 

Dipophis fasciolatiis (Fisch.); Blg-r. l.c. p. 182. 

Pi>.E. Borneo, (Gralxiwsky). Baram(Hose). Kuching. S.M. 

Genus Drt/<fp/itt>/).^. 

Driinphiop^ nihesi'emt (Gray.): Blgr. l.c. p. li>4. 

.Sandakan (Gator). Sarawak (Doria and Beccari). 

(ienus f’hriisiipeha. 

Chriisupelen onuitit (Shaw): Blgr. l.c. p. 193. 

Dulit (Hose). Labuan (Dillwyn). Braang (Haviland). Ku- 
ching. Rejang R. (Hon. G. A. Bainpfvlde). Pontianak 
(Ghaper). Ova. S. M. 

Chn/sopeleu rfiri/soc/ilord (Reinw.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 198. 

Kuching (H. H. the Rajah). S. M. 

SEKIF.S G. ProteiofibiplKi. 

Sub. I'ani. V. Hijihophilniv. 

(ienus 

Hydrus plnturu^ (L) : Blgr. l.c. p. 237. 

Oya. 


S. M. 

9 
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rJenus IJiiilrtiplih. 

7///^//v;^;///.v r// (f< ;7/> (Shaw) : RIo'r. l.c. p. 2Sl). 

Ri )rne( >. 

(Schiiekl. ) : l.c. {). 281. 

Off Cl last Ilf N'. Mornei) ( Whitelieail). 

J filihophi.i hi-niib'i (Oiiiltll.): HloT. l.c. p. '2X'2. 
Sarawak River. 

J/i/driipki.- ( 1 >aufl ) ; Rlo r. l.c. p. ^is l. 

Roruci 1 . 


S. -M. 


R. Z. 


p. lop 


Jfi/dnip/n'.'' j/iiiivri (Rlgr.); 

\. Romeo. (Flower). 

Oeiuis Di-tim. 

IHdini briii/iiKiii-ii {Boie): Rlgr. (’at. Snake R.M. III. )\ 2h2. 

Muka ((.'apt. H. A\'. Peck). S. -M. 

jerdonii (Oray): Rlgr. l.c. p. 209. 

Romeo. 

/tA/iVii .niiiv/cv/cc/i.’j/ij (Rlgr. ) : Rlg'r. Ik Z. S. lOOO, p. 1S4. PI. xiv. 
f. 2. Sarawak river : 'I'ype in Sarawak Musemii. S. M. 

lJi.itirii(2) ripfi-iii'i (Schmidt): Rlgr. Cat. Snakes R. M. Ill, 

p. 208. 

Ova (Cox). If correctlv iilentitied this is new to Romeo. 

S. M. 

Oeniis Kiihijil ri.'. 


Kiilipdii.' /lardtricl.'il {(rra.y) : Rlgr. l.c. p. ."lol. 
Romeo (Sir E. Relcher). Santubong. 

Oeniis luiltiidriiia. 


S. M. 


Kidiiidriiiii ridaladirii (Roie); Rlgr. l.c. p. 2>U2. 

Santubong. Sarawak River. Trusaii River. 

specimen was captured at the mouth of the Sarawak ri\'er 
in February 1900. with .several e.xample.s of a Cirripede 
allied to if not identical with Dirheia^pis prlhn-ida (Darwin) 
adhering to the .scales. S. M. 
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^ub. Fain. vi. Ehiiiinm . 
ixeiUls JjilitijilrU't. 

IliiiKjiiriis fas, ■iatux (.Snlnieiil.) : Bljrr. I.f. p. .StWi. 

Kuehino-; Haram (Hose). S. M. 

jluviriits (Ueiiili.): Hlo-r. |.c. p. ;J71. 

Kina Balu (Kverott). Kuchin^'. Sibil (II. H. tlie Kajali 
Muda). Siuiaiiggaiig. S. M, 

(Ifiui.'s Sam. 

Aui« triiiniliaii'i (Men); Blgi'. l.n. p. .'SSO. 

^ ar I’ejaug river ( Bruoke-Low). Labiiaii (I)illvvyn). 

ICiim Balu ( Everett). Kuching. Limbawaiig. lower Padas K. 

(Everett). Oya. S. M. 

\ ar Sarawak ( Pictet and Bedot). 

Suki lintnjani.- (Sclileg. ): Blgr. l.c. p. dSti. 

Baraiii (( '. Hose). Siliu (II. II. the Haja Muda). Pankalan 
ainpat (llavilaiid). Kuching. 

'I'lie young is very variable in colouration, an example re- 
cently captured at Sibu by II. II. the Kaja Muda was mark- 
ed almo.st e.xactly like i/oo/mn/dc.s (Cantor ) but 

with ail additional white tend tehind the eyes. 

Beuus ! inliiiplii^ 

hicii ijatiis (Boie): Blgr. l.c. p. 4UU. 

Sibil. Husau. Siiitang (Bleeker). Mataiig. Bongou (Everett) 
Poiitiaiiak (Chajier) Kuching. Pankalan ainpat (Ilaviland). 

I hilidjiliif nilt'ftdiiili.y (Laur.); Blgr. l.c. p. 401 

Ibdit (Hose). Labuaii (Col ling wood). Mataiig. Taiidjoug. 
S. E. Borneo. Siiitang (Bleeker). Kina Balu (Everett). 
Kuching. Siiiiaiiggang. S. M. 

Fulii. Amhlffrepluilola', 

GeIlu^> Htipbtitt'Umui, 

Ilaplitpcltnut hoa (Buie): Blgr, i,c. p. -t;)!). 

Kuching. Baraiii (Hose). Sarites. Pankalan ainpat (Havi- 
land). ,S. M. 
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t ieiiu^ Aiiibliici'iihaliis. 
herit (Hole): Blgr. l.c. p. 441 

Kina Halu (Everett) Pankalan aiiiitat (Uaviland). Kuching 
(Bartlett). S. M. 

Amljliiirp/iuliis imthinaniig {\’elers) : Blgr. l.c. p. 442. 

Dulit (Hose). Bongon (Everett). 

Amhhicephaliiis iiiiiliiili.'- (Blgr); Blgr. P. Z. ,S. IhOO p. 185 PI. 
xvii. f. 1. ?>. M. 

Matang. rfaribas. Tyjje in Sarawak Museum. 

Fain. 1 

Sub. Fain, i'ictuliini'. 

(ienus Lii'-hetii-. 

Lii'-hf.Ai-- ;iriiiiiiiif:ii< (Shaw): Blgr. Fat. .Snakes. B. M. III. p. 
554. 

Dulit (Hose). Kina Balu (Whitehead). Pankalan ainpat 
(Haviland). S. M. 

J^iirhcsin .iiiiiidtroiiiis (Ralh.): Blgr. l.c. p. 557. 

Dulit (Hose). 

Ladinfia jiiiiiiceii)- (Buie); Blgr. l.c. [). .>iiU. 

Borneo (Sir H. Low). 

Larhefiif bona-eiifis ( Peters) ; Blgr. l.c. p. 51)1. 

Dulit (Hose). Matang. Pankalan ain]xit (H. H. the Rajah 
Paitan. X. Borneo (Everett) and Barain. S. M. 

Lacbeils iraylti'i (Boie); Blgr. l.c. ]). .5()2. 

Widely distributed throughout the island. 


S. M. 
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Notes from the Sarawak Museum. 

MV 1!. .SlIKLPoKH. 

UN THE UCCUfiKENt'E OF THE MlMETlC LucLETTii Cuml lilnih ra 

( West.) in Rorne( ). 

This lucustid which most closely mimics a large blue tiger- 
beetle, Tririiii(h/l(i sii.. was originally disco\ ered in Java and was 
described by Westwood in the Transactions of the Linnean Society. 
Vol. x\'iii. p. 4Hh. The insect had so entirely deceived this re- 
nowned entomologist that it had been placed in the Hope collec- 
tion of tiger-beetles (Vi<:lniJeU<l'i>). the mistake not being- dis- 
covered for some time : subsequently another example was taken, 
in Java again, and was actually given the Mt?. name of Trifun- 
fh/la fnjipts by Duponchal. This specimen is also in tlie Hope 
collection. L’niversity Museum. Oxford. In Feb. 11)00, my Dyak 
collectors brought in a locust which I immediately susjjected to 
be the same si^ecies as that occuring in Java, and i'r. E. B. Poul- 
toii. F.K.S.. to whom I have sent the specimen, informs me that 
if iKjt the same s[)ecies it is very closely allied : it is somewhat 
larger than the ty|ie. As the insect is undoubtedly very rare 
the following brief description of the colouration and external 
characters of a newly-killed example may be of some interest. 
The general colour is a dark blue of a shade identical with that of 
the Tn'coiiil/iln : all the femora are bright red. the tibi;e and tarsi 
brown, ag-ain as in the model : the antenmv are long (two and 
one-half to three times the length of the body), and of an ex- 
treme tenuity and fragility ; the head is extremely Uicindelid 
in form, with its prominent eyes and large mouth parts : the 
pronotum is elongate, somewhat constricted anteriorly and about 
its middle, the whole corresiX)nding- in length and shape to the 
prothorax and narrowed anterior third of the elytra of the tiger- 
teetle ; the wing-rudiments are closely adpresed to the body and 
so do not break its smooth outline : the abdomen is slightly 
swollen ; in the tiger-ljeetle the prothorax is smooth, the elytra 
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^tl'ullu■l_v puiieTiUfd. wliiUt in it> niiiiiic the prcniotiiui i> 
punctured and the nervuratinii of the wing-i udiments o-ives uIm) 
an impression of punetiires. Tlie locust seems to fie(iuent old 
jungle and one example was found running about aiuoug'st dead 
and decaving vegetation, a situation in which the model is fre- 
quently met with. As might be e\|)ected from the comjtaratively 
small size of the liind femora the insect possesses but feeble 
leajjing' powers. ap|)earing' to trust rather to its turn of speed 
as a runner. \\ hether tliis is the adult stage r>r not is uncer- 
tain ; the presence of wings would seemingly detract from the 
marvelkuisly close miniicrv, and one is inclined to susjx“ct that 
they have secondarily become atrophied. In .July another 
specimen differing in no wise from that just described was 
obtained, and also a very yt)Ung example. d’his last was 

most interesting, since at this stag(‘ both body and legs were en- 
tirely dark bine and constituted a clo.se mimic of a very small 
tiger-lieetle of the genus Culliii is-, a Hower-haunting sjx-cies : 
the young locust was taken on the blos.soms of a flowering tree, 
so tliat not only in colour but also in habits it differed markedly 
from the adult. Hearing in mind the mistakes made over this 
insect by such distinguished entomologists as Westwood and 
Duponchal. I made a careful search through our collection of (,'icin- 
delidie. and was delighted to lind in it yet another s}x?cimen of 
this very deceptive hxust : this was intermediate in size between 
the youngest and the oldest stage known and mimicked another 
sjxtcies of tiger-beetle (r folly ris s(>.). Except in the matter of 
size there was little dilference lauween this stage and the oldest 
stage, and I hat e naturally nothing to record of its habits. 

I am unaware of any other example in the in.sect world af- 
fording a [tarallel case of mimicry: it is the general rule that a 
mimetic insect is mimi'tic at only one stage of its life historv. 
or if at more than one, the models for the different stages are 
ditlerent : e.g.. the larva of the hawk-moth ( haeiocamjw aurata. 
is remarkably snake-like, but the pujui is buried and the imago is 
protectively coloured: or again — the Mantis, IJymenopns bicornis 
is. when adult or when half-grown, a floral .simulator, but the 
newly-hatched young mimic the newly-hatched x onng of an ex- 
tremely common and highly distasteful bug. Enlije.-- umann. The 
C'lDidijIoikni. however, at all stages of its life history, so far as 
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they are at present knorvii, iiiiinics a tig-er-beetle ; the models 
are, it is true, of different sjrecies. hut a monient’s reflection will 
shew that tliis is a necessity, for the youno- stages of an anieta- 
])olic insect sucli as this locust cannot mimic the corre.sponding 
stages (larva and pujra) of a holometabt>Iic insect, such a.s the Tri- 
condyla, which when adult serves as a model to the adult locust, 
without undei'o-oing a series of modifications of structure that 
would completely alter the nature of the insect, — in short, the 
locust would no longer be a locust. The difficulty is obviated by 
the mimicking' of different sfiecies of lieetles, the model in each 
case corresponding' in size tt) the mimic. It would lx:> a matter of 
the greatest interest to discov er the life histories of the Philippine 
grasshoppers Scepa/ftn ^- and P/inrii-<pi< sp. which 
in their adult stages mimic resitectively a weevil and a ladybird, 
sa the.se might afford [larallel examples to the life history of 
( 'ondylodera. 

Ox A (’OT.ofR V.MilKTV ot' Cohihfr Oxi/cep/iahi.i (RoiE). 

This well-known snake is usually brilliant blue-green in 
colour, the tail alone being brown, but recently I obtained 
ainong.st sandy scrub fringing high-water mark near the mouth 
of the Tru.san River an example with the head and body bright 
ochreous and ,the tail [wle brown. Uoloured in this manner the 
snake was. considering its size, very inconspicuous against its 
sandy background and it undoubtedly presented an e.xample of 
adaptation to the colour of its surroundings such as ma v be met 
with in every desert area. The snake was preserved in formol and 
when examined next day was still (piite ochreous. Three days 
later, however, the colour had reverted to the familiar blue- 
green; the preservative fluid was not discoloured .so that the 
change must have been brought about, not by a dissolving out of 
pigment, but by some alteration of th« .sha]Te or size of the pig- 
ment cells or chromatophores. 

Mr. II. X. Ridley de.scribed in this Journal (Xo. .‘11, p. 8;() 
an interesting colour variety of another sfiecies of tliis genus, 
Cohib/’r t(F)n'nriifi (Pope), from the tielangor caves; this varietv 
was also protectively coloured but in adaptation to very differ- 
ent surroundings from those of the C. <in/<‘ep/i<ihi:i \'arietv just 
described. 
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Garu and Chandan. 

By II. X. Kidley. 

Incense woods ha\'e always been liig-hly prized by Orientals 
from the earliest Years, and a g’ood deal has been written "about 
them in various works, so that it is rather surprising: to hud 
how very incompletely the trees producing them are known. 
The two most important and interesting ones in the Malay 
Peninsula are the Garu or Oalambac and the Chandan. Both 
of these belong to the genus Aiptilario. of the order Thymelea'- 
ce(€ and as neither have Ijeen adequately described, I will_ give 
descriptions of the trees in dealing with each wood. 

Gael’ or Gahaev, Kalambak, Tvikaras. 

A<iiiilarin Lam. Diet. i.49. 111. t. Dec. Prodr. 

ii. 59. Kurz. For. Flor. ii. Hook, til Flor. British India v. p. 
:?00. ^4 (jvata Cav. Diss. vii. 377. t. 224. A serui«lavi(t Dec. Ic. 
Runiph. Herb. Amboin. ii 34 t. 10. A tree 70 to 80 feet tall with 
whitish rather smooth bark. Ijeaves elliptic acuminate glabrous 
when adult, sub-coriaceous thin 3 inches long H wide, light green 
shining, nerves alx)ut 13 pairs not much raised beneath and quite 
invisible on the upper surface, young leaves and shoots silky. 
Flowers in short axillary silky panicles of umtels an inch long 
with two or three umbels of atout 10 flowers on each, on slender 
Ijedicels inch long, lolaes .5 hairy oblong obtuse recurved, as 
long as the tube, alternate lobes smaller than the others. In the 
mouth of the tube and projecting conspicuously beyond it are ten 
oblong silky scales. .Stamens 10, projecting beyond the tube, tila- 
ments free from the tube for .some way. anthers obovate. Pis- 
til cylindric hairy much shorter than the tube, tipped with a 
thick conic stigma. Fruit a flattened obovate woody capsule, 
green and fleshy when fresh, woody when dry. 1 inch long and 
I inch wide, walls very thick, ^ inch through, splitting into 
two valves with a partition down each, and containing one seed 
in each cell. Seed ovoid globose orange covered with red hair. 

10 
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When the capsule splits the seed hangs out by a slender thread 
the funicle. 

Occurs in dense forests in Singapore, Garden Jungle. Kranji. 
Johor. Malacca. Bukit Bruang, Sungei Iludang. Brisu. Xegri 
Sembilan. Tampin, Bukit Sulu. Pahang, Kwala Luit. Penang 
Waterfall, Balik Pulau. Borneo, Labuk bay. Sumatra, near 
Kebang, Turabangi River. Lanipoiigs. Banka near Jebus ( Miguel 
in Flora of Sumatra). 

The plant in the garden jungle produced remarkably small 
more rounded capsules ^ an inch long so that I at first took it to 
lie a distinct species but as the leaves and flowers were absolute- 
ly identical I conclude it is but an abnormal form. 

There seems to have lieen much confusion lietween this 
species and the Indian Aijiillitrid Anollocha Boxb. which is well 
figured by Roxburgh and Colebrook in the Transactions of the 
Linneaii Society xxi t. 21. Tliis tree certainly closely resembles 
our plant, but apparently attains a greater size : the nerves of 
the leaf are more numerous ; the umliels of flowers are solitary 
and not panicled, and contain 2(1 to 40 flowers in each. The 
flowers are nearly twice as big, with ovate obtuse .spreading- 
lobes, the scales at the mouth shorter and not or only jnst pro- 
jecting beyond the mouth, and five in number, the pistil is 
flask shaped with a distinct style narrower than the ovary and a 
large capitate stigma which reaches up to and fills the mouth 
of the tube. The capsule as figured much resembles that of the 
Malacca species, but is descriljed as clavate turbinate and vil- 
lous like a peach. Roxburgh states that capsules and young 
plants sent by Farquhar from Malacca in l.S.fl quite resemble 
those of the Indian species. Hooker, however, says that the 
figure of the fruit is (juite like that of A. Malaccensis and very 
different from that of the Bhotan and Khasiva sjjecies. A (kjc'I- 
lorha. which he descrilies as ol)lanceolate acuminate thinly 
coriaceous and glabrous. However this may Ije it is clear I 
think that the Malacca plant is very di-^tiiict from the Indian 
one. The only figure of the flower of the (Jaharu I have seen 
published is a \ ery good one in Baillon’s History of Plants, vol. 
^d. p. 108. 

The valued drug is obtained from the centre of old trees, 
and the Malay garu hunters pretend to be aWe to see from the 
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outward appearance of a tree whether or no it contains any. 
The greater number of trees do not. The ordinary wood of 
the tree is soft and white and seldom used for any purpose, but 
apparently from some injury or other certain trees are hollow 
and contain a certain quantity of the dark brown resinous wood 
with its peculiar odor. An account of the ceremonies used and 
the names of varieties of (laru was published by Mr. Bland in 
Journal No. lt( pages ;!.‘)!) to otil. which is quoted by iSkeat in 
Malay Magic p. 20<i. with further additions and notes on the 
subject. Eight varieties are mentioned including- the Chaiidan. 
which, liowever, is from a different tree and jjerhaps some of the 
others are not strictly speaking (jaru. but it is admitted that 
there are several distinct varieties, of very different values. 
The early history of (Jaru is interesting although it cannot be 
certainly known to which of the two kinds the early records 
i-efer. It is always considered that the ligii-aloes of the Bible. 
Ahalim, was Garu or Eagle wood, but the passages in which it was 
mentioned seem hardly to bear this out ; thus Balaam refers to 
‘‘ the trees of the lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted,” which 
if Garu he could have never seen, and though it is also referred 
to as being- used for scenting the clothes and body in several 
passages, it does not api)efir as an ingredient in incense, for 
which it would be more likely to be used. The earliest definite 
mention of it appears to Ije by the Arab physician .\bu Ali .VI- 
hosain (commonly known as .-Vvicenna), who lived fx'om ;idO to 
1037. He mentions two kinds, Xylaloes and Agalugen. The 
first word Xylaloes is a Greek form of IJgnum .Vloes, which is 
a per\-ersion of the Arabic Alud (literary the wood), which was 
modified into aloe -wood and so I>ignum Aloes. The first good 
account of the Garu is that by Garcia de Orta, who visited 
Malacca about 1 534. He gives its name as Garo, and the best 
kind as Calambac, and states that it cxnnes from Malacca and 
Sumatra whence it is brought by the Chinese, and is not as some 
persons supposed drifted down the rivers from paradise whence 
its old popular name paradise- wood. He obtained twigs and 
leaves from Malacca but was unable to get fruits or fiowers on 
account of the difficulty and danger of daily observing the trees, 
•because tigers fre(|uently prowled about there. He states also 
■that the natives of Malacca used to repurg-e the (Jaru before 
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selling’ it. perhaps he found iheiu adulterating’ it, as they do to 
this day. Mr. Bland’s varieties are named Chandan, Tandok. 
Menjulong-uloiig (Jenjolong in Selangor according to bkeat. is 
this Juloug-Julong’, Ai/iostistiichi/s loni/l/olln Benth.''). Sikat, Sikat 
Lampain. Bulu Kusa. Kemandangan. \\ angkang. to which Skeat 
adds Garu Isi Kang Tua. (Jaru Tutor, (faru Dedap. Gam Kun- 
dur. and Garu Akar. The last four of these are said by Skeat 
to be useless for market purposes and it may be doubted whether 
the six last in Bland’s list are derived from any Ai/niUirio as the 
wood of most is described as whitish or yellow, fibrous and light. 
Perhaps the Garu Akar of Skeat’s list is Getah (faharu ( Willugh- 
beia vomicea). Chandan is a distinct tree but I have seen typi- 
cal specimens of (iaru called Chandan also. There are several 
other jungle trees which produce incense wood besides the 
A({uilarias, among them Aoviiycbiit hniritblin flititmra'J the Men- 
tua Kemiuiyan. The Garu tree is called by the Malays, Karas. 
Tuikaras. Tengkaras. Kakaras. .Skeat also gives Tabak or. long 
Tabak as a name used by the !?akais and also as the Pantang 
ttharu word of the Pawangs. Pomet (Ilistoire des Drogues) 
gives also the word Tambac, as a name for the drug, which may 
be the same word. 

The history of the jx>pular names for the wood is curious. 
The earliest name is the Ilebrew Ahalim. which is probably con- 
nected with the Agaluklii of the Arabs, whence Agallochon of the 
Greeks and Romans. Hence comes the name Agel wood, Eagle 
wood, the Portuguese Paode Aquila.and the genus name Aquilaria. 
It was also called by the Arabs I'd (wood), or Alud, hence Aloe- 
wood, Lignaloes. which so confused the early druggists that they 
thought the Aloe-wood came from the plant which produced 
Aloes. Garu is from the .Sanskrit Aquaru. Kalamljak is the 
name commonly given by Malays to the best class of Garu. 
Kumph derives it from Kilam or Hokilam, the Chinese name for 
the tree, and Bac. which means knots or buds. Loureiro gives 
Chinhiam and Manhiam as Cochin-Chinese for the plant. Favre 
gives as connected words Halonibak (Battak). a sort of ’vvood of 
which they make beers, and Kalamba ("Macassar ), which is evi- 
dently a mere form of Kalambac. Miquel say^s it is called IlalLm 
in Sumatra. Another old name for Garu was Paradise wood. 
Ijecause it was supposed to Ire drifted down rivers from Paradise. 
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Kumpb ill the Herbarium vul. xi give;! a long account of the 
Garus, with a figure of the Malacca plant, lie distingui.she.s 
two, Agallochum primarium Galauibac. and Agallochum secunda- 
rium Garo. The first was obtained from Tsjampoa it'hiampa) 
ill Eastern Cochin China and Siam, where it is called Kilam or 
Hokilaiii. What the plant that produced this is uncertain, as no 
one of late years has procured any sjiecinieiis of an Aipiilaria 
from Cochin China or Siam. Loureiro in the Flora Cochiii-Chin- 
ensis gives very insufficient descriptions of Aloexylum Agal- 
lochum, a plant of which he got some liattered scraps from the 
highest mountains of Cochin China near the great river "Lavum” 
which tlows between this kingdom and Laos, and of Uphisper- 
iiium Sinense (evidently a species of Aquilaria) of which he does 
not give the locality. This region has lieen so little explored 
by Ixitanists that it is not to be wondered that the plant what- 
ever it i.s has not been recovered. Marco Polo also mentions 
that Ziamba (chiauipa) abounds in lign-aloes of the Ag-allochuni 
secundariuni. or Garo. Kuniph gives two forms Agallochum 
coinaniense the Garo Cominyan (Gharu Keiiieniyan) which conies 
from Malacca, the islands of Johore, Bintang. etc., and especiidl v 
Billiton. There are three varieties Garo Caixilla or Garo Tinge- 
lam : Garo Eamas or Tengga-Teiigga and a cheaper kind. Garo 
Eckor, (is this last ,Skeat’s Gam Akar?) The best kind is found 
in the region inhabited by the forest people ‘•Bunoang” (Orang 
Benua). Around Malacca also he says is found a kind called 
Gam Masang (Musang) which iiiHanies the eyes. This is prob- 
ably the wood of Excoecaria Agallocha (Enphorbiaceae) which 
is a common poisonous sea-shore tree. It is perhaps noteworthy 
that Gam is not mentioned as lieiiig derived from India proper 
till comparatively late. Pomet mentions that it was sent 
to Europe from Calecut. Marco Polo .states that Java minor 
(Sumatra) contains lign-aloes. 

In very early days in Europe tlie Gam wood was used in- 
ternally for colic according to Paul Aegimeta in 1531 and it is 
still used for the same complaint and for malaria by Tamils here. 
Kumph recommends it for strengthening the heart, stopping 
palpitations, oppression of the chest, and cardalgia. Pomet in 
the Histoire des Drogues published in 1(594 says it has no use 
in medicine as far as he knows except that it is very aromatic 
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lie gives a picture of the tree which bears no resemblance to 
anything in particular. Its greatest use has always been for 
fumigating and it is highly valued by Orientals for ceremonial 
purposes. Imitation gharii is often made and sold ; pieces of 
decayed brown wood being scented with incense till they retain 
the smell long enough for selling purposes. In about a month 
the scent disappears. Humph mentions this fraud. He says the 
wood is put into a jwt with some shavings of t'alambac and 
kept it closed for a month so that the smoke may not escape, 
and it will last scented for two or three months. The present 
value of good Garu is four hundred dollars a picul. 

ClfANDAN. 

This tree 1 heard of as distinct from (iaru some years ago 
but could not get any information about it. The name is abso- 
lutely the same as the Indian vernacular for sandalwood, Sim- 
faliim albiiiK, but it was clear that this plant did not grow here. 
While on a botanic e.xpedition in Batu Pahat this year I met 
with the plant on Bukit Pengaram in dense forest at an altitude 
of nearly 1000 feet. An old Malay who was with me com- 
menced chopping at a small tree and on my inquiry why he did 
so he said it was a Chandan tree. There were no fruit or flowers 
on it but I obtained leaf sjjecimens and portions of the inner 
wood which (jii being burnt gave out an aromatic odor some- 
what like that of Garu, but distinct. The Malay said that the 
tree was not old enough to produce good Chandan, and that 
there was little to be met with in that part of Johor. From the 
foliage I identified it as an Aquilaria of which I had in the her- 
barium flowering sjieciinens without locality, Kayii Chandan. 
by Murton, and fruiting ones collected by a plant collector at 
Kranji in Singapore. It is referred to in my list of Singapore 
plants as A (/randifura Benth., but on comparing the specimens 
• with the description of that plant I conclude it is ({uite distinct 
and propose to call it Ai/tiil<tr!a hirtu n. sp. 

Dtscription. A slender tree about 30 feet tall, and four 
inche.s through, with whitish rather smooth bark, ^ inch thick. 
The shoots and young twigs covered with silky hairs. Leaves 
alternate 3 to 6 inches long 1;|- to 2^ inches wide, elliptic or 
elliptic ovate acute, coriaceous with a thickened edge glabrou,^ 
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and very smooth above, beneath covered with hair especially on 
the midrib, nerves about 18 pairs almost or quite invisible above, 
petiole less than ^ inch long hairy. Flowers in j^eduncled C 3 "mes 
axillary silky, peduncles inch long covered with silk^' hairs. 
Pedicels stout inch long, tulje of the Hower as long cvlindrical, 
lobes five ovate much shorter than the tube, silkv outside, a 
thickly silk}’ ring in the mouth at the back of the stamens and 
Itarelv longer than the mouth of the tube. Stamens ten, anthers 
oblong nearly sessile in the mouth of the tube. 2 celled apex 
Itelow bifid, filaments adnate to the tulie for their whole length, 
distinctlv elevated hairy. I’istil oblong hairy, much shorter 
than the tul^e, dilated above, stigma conic. Fruit with tlie per- 
sistent perianth much enlarged, half an inch long, capsular, flat- 
tened pear-shaped with a long narrow hise dilated at the end. 

inch long- pulDescent grey when dr\’, grooved down each 
face and i an inch wide at the widest jxirt, thinlv woody two 
valved with a partition along each cell. Seed | inch long ovoid 
cordate with the funicle | inch long conic at the base and taper- 
ing into a filament. Dense woods Singapore. Kranji; Johor. 
Bukit Pengaram. Batu Pahat. 

The si^ecies Ijelongs to what was originall}’ made a distinct 
genus under the name of (fi/rinupsif, differing from the typical 
Aquilarias in its long-tubed flowers. In this it is allied to a Philip- 
pines species known as -4. Ciiiiiiii//i<iiiit but it differs from that in 
in the hairiness of its lea%’es. The hairiness of the back of the 
leaves distinguishes the species from any others \'et desciibed, 
in all of which the leaves when full grown are (juite smooth. 
The flowers are silky within and without. The scales in the 
mouth of the tube are represented bv a thickened densely hair}’ 
ring between the anthers and the loljes of the flowers. The 
tube of the flower is also covered thinly with silky hairs. The 
pistil has a narrowed base and is rather abruptly dilated above: 
this narrowed portion perhaps coi responds to the stalk of the 
pistil in Gyrinops. the ovules Ijeing in the slightly dilated portion 
of the upper part. The tree as has been said is much smaller 
than the (taru. AVhen cut down, however, it is seen that the 
centre of the wood (more than half of it) is of a dusky blackish 
grey, the sapwood being white. This centre is the aromatic 
portion. 
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GARU AND CHANDAN. 


A list fif the known sjiecies of Aquibiria with their distri- 
bution may te useful. 

A. af/alloiliii Eoxb. India — Eastern Himalayas from Bhutan to 
Martaban. 

A. mahici'/'iifth Lam. A. orata tlav. A. seniiiduriu Dec. Malay 
Peninsula from Penang- to Singapore ; Bintang, Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

A. iiiicrwfirpit Baill. Borneo. 

A . rtphispevii))iii) Vo\t. A. <.'//f/(C;/sc Spring. Ophii^periiiuiii siiieiise 
Lour. Cochin China. 

A. iji-aii/lijforn Benth. Hongkong-. 

A. hirta Ridl. Malay Peninsula. 

A. ciiiiiiiit/iafiii Dec. Philippines. 

Kxci.uded Species. 

A. hancaua Miq. .1. maorophi/llii.^ Miq. Both Gonystylus. 

A. pnittiiulra Blanco. \ Philippine plant quite indeterminable 
and certainly no .Vquilaria. 

Note. — The flonyMi/lus is stated by Miquel to be called 
Garu Anteru by the natives of Sumatra, and to be used for the 
same purpcjse. The Garu champaka (Agallochum spurium) of 
Kumph appears to be this plant. He says it gives a false Garu. 
Goiii/sti/hm Mauq/api is not rare here. I have never heard of its 
producing any incense wood, nor have I ever heard any native 
name for it. 

Pahang Chandan. 

WikAroetuia Cdiidolleana. Meisn. 

Mr. AV. D. Barnes, who made an interesting collection of 
plants on Bukit K’luang Terbang in the Gunong Benom range in 
Pahang last year, obtained among other specimens, flowers fruit 
and leaves of a plant supplying Chandan. AA'ith them he sent a 
portion of the stem of the tree. This plant proved not to be 
an Aquilaria at all. but Wik.^trnfinia Candolleana Meisn., a very 
different looking plant but belonging to the same order Thymele- 
(Kvu’, It is (piite a small tree about to 10 feet tall, with a 
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liji'ht coloured thin bark and white sapwood. the centre beinfj' of 
a greyish black, and resembling that of the AquiUiriu hiita. 'file 
twigs are slender, the leaves opjtosite ovate to ovate lanceolate 
acute with short petioles, the racemes of small yellow dowers, ter- 
minal gradually increasing as the (lowers ojten and fall, at length 
overall inch long and very slender. 'I'he flowers ^ inch long, 
tubular. Fruit a small red drupe. It occurs in Perak on (tunong 
Ilijau. also on the sea-coast at Kamposa. in Kelautan. and on 
Kedak Peak, and in Java. It is typically a mountain iilant growing 
at an altitude of alioiit J.ooo to .'•.bno feet. 'I'here are two other 
species in the Malay Peninsula, viz. \V. hnVn-n Mey. and II’. 
firiditfura Meisn., both small. IP. c/'it/n ('. A. Mey. of the 
Philippines, is said li\' Blanco to produce an aromatic resinous 
wood. 

Mr. Barnes says •• 'I'he scented wood occurs very irregular- 
ly. 'I'he largest trees on the hill were saplings only of about 4 
inches diameter and fre<[uently without a trace of dark wood 
near the ground, though it might occur through a couple of 
feet or so higher u}). also c/Vc (•/•/•.<•(/. The dark wood was always 
in long pieces but not always com eiitric with the tree. Many 
saplings contained none at all. It may interest you to know 
that the only proper way to treat chandan when you get it is to 
cut away the white wood and wra[) up the valualhe dark wood 
in Lobak leaves; (probably thc>se of Sn'-um no 

others should be used. Chandan is of three kinds and grows to 
one foot through at very most. 

(1) Daun halus dan putili ( irZ/.'/zvcw/d Caiiihilli:aiia)-. 

(2) Batang hitani daun se|>erti daun tanjong; 

(.'5) Daun kasar seperti gaharu. 

Garu. he states, is of only oiie kind, and grows up to 2 
feet in diameter. Bland also states that the Chandan tree differs 
from other garu trees in having' a maximum diameter of 14 fp(_g 
and very soft sapwood. lie states that of the varieties he men- 
tions in his li.st. Chandan and 'Taiidok are the mo-.t valuable. 
'• Chandan is oily, black, glistening. It sinks in water.” A speci- 
men of ‘•Chandan" from Pahang sent by Mr. Alachado closelv 
resembles garu. It is dark, hard, deep brown, exuding slowly 
drops of deep brown oilv resin. Malavs who have seen it call it 
Garu. 


11 
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CALOGRAMMA FESTIVA ^yALK. 


There is evidently much confusion in the use of the name 
Chandan among- the Malays, and there are evidently yet more 
incense woods in the Peninsula of which the origin is not yet 
known. Those who have the opjxjrtunity of getting specimens 
of these would do well to secure them hi order that we may 
discover what the plants are. 


Calogramma festiva Walk. 

Rv II. X. IiIHI.EV. 

This handsome and widely distributed moth is a great jDest 
in our gardens on account of the damage its caterpillars cause to 
Crinuuis especially C. o/tatirmu. I can tind. however, nowhere 
any description of the larvae, so that it may l)e well to descrilje 
the life history of it as far as I can. The eggs are very small, 
white, bunshaiied, with numerous regular grooves and ridges 
from the top downwards, liiiely reticulate with circular reticula- 
tions. The moths (in captivity) laid about 40 all close together. 
The young caterpillars are nearly smooth with a black head, the 
liody marked with fine black and white alternate lines, a trans- 
verse black band on the fourth segment and two black spots on 
the last segment but two, belly and legs pale reddish. They 
feed in rows on the epidermis of the leaves of the Crinum or on 
the fruit. As they grow larger they separate and attack chieflt' 
the bases of the leaves and central shoot, (juite spoiling the ap- 
pearance of the plant but rarely killing it. The full-grown cater- 
pillar is an inch and a half long and very thick, smooth with a shin- 
ing chestnut head, body black above with undulating white streaks 
running along the back and a central ochreous one. A velvety 
black bar runs across the fourth Ixtdy segment, an ochre coloured 
band runs along the side alxtve the spiracles. The spiracles are 
black with a white spot behind each : belly dull cherry red, fore leo-s 
black, the others dull red with a black spot aboye each foot; It” is 
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rather an active caterpillar, when disturbed. At rest it [jartially 
curls up. It makes no cocoon exceptinu' now and then it binds a 
lot of excreta tog'ether, but usually turns into a juipa loose in the 
sheathing- part of the leaf. The pujta is nearly an inch long, 
dark chestnut colour. I met with adult larva' and pup;e on 
kiepteiuber. and saw also young larva- a week earlier. It remains 
about a week in the chrysalis. The moth is very handsome, 
about two inches across. Head and thorax cherry red. upper 
wing's creamy white on the outer edge, centre veined and beauti- 
fully streaked with white, black and carmine, and there is a large 
carmine patch transversed by white veins on the upjter edge. 
The lower wiugs are white and semi-transparent. I have never 
seen the moth at light nor caught it at tiowers. but have taken it 
at rest in the day time on the back of t'rinum leaves. 
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NOTES OX THE FLORA OF SINGAPORE. 


Supplementary Notes on the Flora of 
Singapore. 

Bv 11. N. UlliLEV. 

Tlie fullowing- iiott s. uclditioiis auil correcticjus of the pre- 
vious list, are liased on identilications .sent from Kew. and from 
the later niunber.s of Kiii’i s Alaterials for the flora of the 
Malay Peninsula, together with m.ites on some plants collected 
in Jring'apore since writing the list. 

King. ( Miii/iKiliiii'eif'). 'I’his charming and 
deliciouslv scented magiK)lia was unexpectedly discovered 
in the (tarden jungle. Hitherto it has only been known 
as a hill plant in J’erak and Penang, hut as it has never 
been in cultivation in the Gardens I conclude that it can- 
not here be a garden escape. The tlowers are creamy 
white, and open in the afternoon. 

A'l/liipia dirarp'i (A Koniiruf). Hook. lil. a tall tree. Bukit Timah. 

Liiiiacui triu/idrii Miers. ( .lAi ///s/e / //mcor). This is I tind the 
[ilaut mentioned under the name of Jfiip-urpa trijhini 
Miers. 

Jii-iiii'iildvia h'jiidiitii (Tih'ici-ii). In mangroves. Kranji. 

Br. Huchlii Ileuisl. ( Ti/turrir). Tree. Bukit Timah. 

Br. hiiiccuhitii Benth. ( T’diurt i ). Flowers dee[) ro.se colour, a 
slirub in tidal mud. Gelangx 

Sid mra jiiC'iiiK'ii Mi |. {'l’ih(iri'd-). \ tall tree with white tlowers. 

Kraii ji ( F/t ////////•//////;,> ). 

(Idiiipliia Uddli-n'i var. rm iim/nva {(h-liinirr'ii ). This name has Ijeen 
given for a medium sized tree with crowded white flowers, 
growing on the top of the hill at Bukit Timah. It is 
ipiitea diffeient looking plant from the typical O'. J/ooicrii 
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Planch with it^ deep claret coloured tlower> and must I 
think be a distinct s|jecies. hut 1 cannot tind that it has 
been described anywhere. 

f I'oiii/sti/liis Miiitii/diii Hook. HI. This al)norinal and puz/.ling 
tree has been classed uniong- the Tliiiinel‘‘iu:i:a\ and also 
ainonw the 'J’ilinri-ir, and Hnally given an older all to itself 
(roiii/.^ti/liii'i'ir. It is rather inconi[)letely described in the 
Flora of Hritisli India, and a more complete account of it 
would not be out of place. It is a tree of no great size 
with smooth dark-coloured bark. Leaves oblong’ lance- 
olate acute coriaceous deep green with niunerous close 
veins and smaller reticulated ones iphte glabrous except 
for some appressed hairs along- the midrib on the back, 
and a pubescent j’>etiole. The blade is about six incht's 
long and inches wide, the petiole thick lialf an inch 
long. The flowers are in lax axillary and terminal pani- 
cles about six inches in length and tomentose. they are 
arranged in threes on short thick tomentose peduncles. 
The pedicels are ^ incli long. The flowers T inch across 
green all pubescent. The sepals are live ctvate triangular 
blunt valvate very thick pubescent outside and covered 
with thick long hairs inside. There are no petals but a 
close ring of setaceous processes as long as the stamens 
rises from the Ixise of the i)etals. The stamens are very 
short, tilameuts very shoit and slender, anthers obhmg 
basilixed. The pistil globose hairy, the style very slender 
and Hlift)rin. The fruit is oblong elliptic two inches long 
and one inch thiajugh. dark brown and w oody pitted all 
over, when ripe s[)litting into two or three lolies more 
than ^ inch thick, fseeds two elliptic oblong nearly as 
long as the fruit and half an inch thick light brown. 

It occurs in .Singapore in the Garden Jungle. Hukit Mandai. 
Bukit Tiniah. Malacca at Brisu. Penang at Government 
Hill, and Balik Pulau. Perak at Tapa. Larut. 

The fruit in herbarium six'cimens often splits long before it 
is ripe, hence the error in the Flora of British India where 
it is stated that the fruit is Hat and semicircular. The 
Brisu and Bukit Timah specimens liave very small narrow 
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leaves only three inches long- and wide, but I have no 
reason to suppose that thej' belong to another species. 

Two other species of this genus are recorded. O. Miqiifliamis 
JeyMi. and G-'.iiuwca/i MS, of which latter however 1 can find no de- 
scription and it is probably the same thing. The first of these is 
well figured in Mi([ueTs .Vnn. Lugd. Bat. vol. 1 . PI. 4. It is a native 
of Java, and is certainly- very closely allied to our species, but 
the leaves are rather larger, the flower twice as large, and the 
fruit instead of being brown, rough i>nd hard is larger, smooth 
and orange coloured. It is said to supply a kind of Garu wood. 

Ti winina Mtihuxeiisis Ilook. til. This remarkable tree seems 
never to have Ijeen completely described, the flowers having- 
been hitherto practically unknown. A tree in the Botanic 
Garden.s however dowered in November, and I therefore give 
a complete description of it : — 

tree about fiO feet tall with grey bark tlakiiig- from below, 
so that the stem is very rough. Leaves alternate e.xstipulate 
about si-K inches long, itetiole swollen at the base, leaflets 7, 
Itetiolules ^ inch long, blade lanceolate acuminate, bases iinecpial, 
' 2^-0 inches long, coriaceous dark shining green above with 
Ijaler nerves, pale green lx“neath. panicles subterminal shorter 
than the leaves, viscid pul)escent branches shorter. Flowers ^ 
inch across green, scented like cowslips. Bracts minute ovate, 
pedicels ^ inch or a little longer viscid pubescent nodding, 
tiepals ovate lanceolate pubescent. Petals longer lanceolate 
whitish green minutely pultescent. l»isc narrow- live lobed. 
Stamens very short from within the disc, lilaments short free, 
anthers dorsitixed small ovoid chestnut. Pistil trig-ouous green. 
Stigma 3 lobed yellow. Fruit capsular of three flat ovate cor- 
iaceous woody valves two inches long- and as wide. Seed one in 
each cell ^ an inch long, surrounded by a thin brown wing ovate 
cordate in outline as large as the valve. Singapore. Malacca 
and Sumatra. 

This tree is remarkable in the order for its really capsular 
fruit and thin large-winged fruit seed and unlike nearly all other 
species it has only live stamens, most liinxeniceif' having ten. 
As mentioned in Journ. .\s. Soc., S. Br.. Vol. 34. p. 1)1. when cut 
it exudes a \ ery aromatic resiu. 
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Lnvinuja elmthet'anihern Dalz. In the list .should be L. scanden-s 
Ilam. 

Cfdrrhi fdirifinjii Forsten. (J/r/nnw//’) occurs at Pong'ol. probably 
introduced. 

Sdlwia riminea Wall. ( a clinil3er. < iardeu Jungle. 

Swi/the'i pucijica Seem. {Rltiiiiiiie'.v) \ cliinljer with g’reen tiowers. 
Serangoon Kiver. 

Piliimun MaiiKjiuii Hook til. (Ro<ii<-eif) the plant mentioned 
under this name is P. pm-si mil f Knrz. 

Riiiii'ea .dmilis Bl. {C‘iiiiiararnp\ t'liinl)er, Bajau. 

Z»iVa7^n /v>//c./v/ Hook til. ( Ri-gnmiiiomp). A climber with violet 
and white flowers strongly scented of musk. Hedges by 
the Reservoir. 

Stmerihi bei/imi'iPfoliiC \i\. S. muhicfiiini Roxb. 

and N. Iiptprojdnilhi Herb, of the li.st. 'I’here is much doubt 
as to what Roxburgh’s .s’. Mdltny omi was, so that the later 
name of S. hegoiiiaijhliii must lie adopted. 

MediniUn Mdi/ii/ai/i C. B. C. This is the plant described as P,i,'- 
/n/cc/7/ ia f/l(tiir(i Triana. 

l.•l■ilssillen■i<l Bl. is the plant called imici-ocaipu Bl. 

P(ichi/re/iiria macrorliizu Bece shonld be P. fidmrriihitn Korth. 

PtpriKiiulrii. King in the " Materials ” reduces the sf-)ecies of 
Ptei-miiidrii and Kih/y^sn to three .sjiecies. 

(1.) /*/. Jack. var. Jacl.iana the common form 

var. Lkipitdidta. (Pt. capiti lldhi) and var. panh-nlata (Pt. 
panicii lata). 

(2.) Pt. o7//y)«m Jack. (Kilm^.da prhitmta i'ogx\.) including 
K. acuminata Decne. 

(3.) The third species Pt. Griffithii King, I have not seen 
here. 
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M(‘iii(upUin. The following is a revised list i)f the ,''iiigapor« 
speeies elueidated hv the •• Materials." 

jiuhescens King. Tanglin, Nassiiu Hill. 

M. hi'teriiphiifiim HI. Nipis. Kulit, cnniiuon. 

.V. (nnpU rifunh' Jioxb. Chan Chu Kang. 

-V. inicro-itumum Clarke. Chang i. 

M. raiiipinnih)t>iiii King’. Garden .lung’lc' (.’)7h0). 
iiiiirsiniiiih-a var. liluriixi Chan Chu Kang’. 

d/. hi‘ri;ji(tnm HI. Coiiinion on sea coasts. Kranji. Siuig’ei Huluh 
and Hukit Mandai. 

.1/. HI. .V handsouK* small tree with copious small 

lio-a’ers [xdals pink stamens blue. Garden .lung’le. Selitar. 

.1/. itcmnlndtiim HI. H.’i.jau. Kran.ii. 

M. iliirciiiidtiJf.-t. Hukit 'I'iiuah. Garden .rung’le. 

M. 1 ‘ihilr Roxb. Shrub or small tree usually near the sea. 
Common. Hulau Hrani. (.'hangi. Tami)inis. Serimbun. 
Hidau Tekong’ and .Sungei Morai. 

In;', iirafinii. Hulau .'’^erapu. Hulau Merambong. .V fair-sized 
tree, with larger panicles of blue ilowers. 

r)ii:uiiii-i nut A small creeping 

pumpkin with white dowers and fusiforiued fruits, ap- 
peared in cleard ground in the Economic Garden near 
Dalvey Road. 

JiiiUi't/i Vearson (Iliihiiirt'n-). This is the name given to a 
pretty sweet scented white tiowered .shrub growing’ in 
wet woods at Chan Chu Kang and Mandai. 

Urojihii'lniii ti-ifnrmin Hears { Riiliinceif). A new species of this 
genus. It is a small tree which grows in dense forest on 
Hukit Timah. 

Geophila pilosH Hears. This is the plant named Glirta Mirp in 
the li.st. Mr. Hearson ecn.siders it distinct and new. 
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Ponleria foetida Bl. In the li'>t is ideutilied as P. certirill da Bl. 
at Kew. 

FuihiysLiiiia iihiicatii W all. (A.<i-!tpiii<lia'). Tidal Rivers Koclmre 
and Kranji etc. euiiiiiiDii. Tliis curious plant grows in the 
form of a creeping' shruh in the mud of the rivers, form- 
ing' thick masses, eventually sending up long and climbing 
and twining stems, very milky when broken, which twine 
round the ljushes for some height. The llowers which 
are not very commonly produceil. are in spreading cymes 
pinkish. Tile follicles of the fruit, green tinted with 
imrple. aie large and thick. The Hat stasis have a few 
hairs on the end. 

Wllliighijria /'it/t'.s't'/.y IHcr. This is the plant mentioned in the 
])revious li't as W'. sp. near I'hangi. Chan Chu 
Kang and Juiong. 

L'l^iitraidlteru hiiiiii ! n^a Wall. (Si-i op/nilai tiua ). A small prostrate 
plant with, yellow llttwers, brown in the throat. Rare, 
grassy spots. Along' the Bukit Timah road about the 
IPth mile. Common in Malacca. 

PcrijiieiiKi f'tOfOM't'/ts .lack. ( I '/ /'tVsttcot ). A tree with pinnate 
leaves and corymbs of whitish llowers. It geiierally 
grows in damp spots near rivers. It is one of the few 
trees we have which regularly sheds it> leaves completely. 
Bukit Mandai, Selitar Bungalow and Foit Canning. 

JaaininUiii aiiiistdiiiniaiis \\ all. ( ( dran a ). V rather slender climb- 
ing .Jasmine obtained in the Mandai WoorU near the new 
I'tulway apjx'ars to iK'long to the species or at least to be 
closely allied. It has elliptic lanceolate acute leaves 
triplinerved rather thin in te.xture. tl iuches long by one 
wide, and short petioles. The jiaiiicles are axillary with 
a very slender peduncle an inch long and 3 or 4 llowers 
on slender jjedicles inch long. The calyx has- 7 
linear teeth ^ inch long, ([uite glabrous. The corolla is 
an inch and a half long with a slender tube J inch in 
length, the lobes narrow linear acuminate ten in number 
all white. The plant is completely glabrous. T. Aiuia- 
tijinosan^ W'all. is a native of India. 

Pi 
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Biiddid pii.^fiilutii Ilouk lil. (Kiijiliiii A tree with yellow 

Howers and red drupes. Rogde, Tang liii. 

lir. n-tipuhtris 111. rfuiall tree. (Jayiaiig'. Toa I’ayoli. 

FliiL-i.-iutid c'/niiriiliita riui. Akar Piiia-I’ina. A climbing plant 
racemes of minute green flowers and green four cornered 
capsules. Waste ground Economic (iardeiis, Chan Chu 
Kang. 

llcterdiiiiiiht.i' intUrd Ik C. ( Ijlliniy.'ii ). 'ranjong katong. col- 
lected by Mr. Ilullett some years ago. nut recorded for 
the peninsula previously. 

Nuias ip'diiiiiii'd cdr (iiupi.itij'dUd Jlendle (Saidihiri-ii’)- In a mono- 
graph in this genus Mr. Eendie fiiakes the plant of the 
Cardtms Lake to be this tiew variety of ijrdiiniifii. 

Ihittliii^llid cnilfitd L. ((irdiiiiiK.f). A weed in the Economic 
fiardeii' probably introduced accidentally. 

Tn'i'ldiiiiiiiif.i Mdth'/i V. |). Ilosch. 'I’his very curious little ftu’n 
is abundant on trunks of trees in the I’ern valley at Bukit 
Timah and at .'^tagmouut. It looks more like a hepatic 
than a fei'ii which is probably the r(‘ason for its being 
often o\(*rlo(.iked. It has only been recorded from 
B< irneo. 
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The Sakai Dialect of the Ulu Kampar, 

Perak. 

Hr IT. L. K. r.i ERiXD, l‘li. D. (Strasshnro). 

In IS'Jl Air. Ilnsi'ii ('lilT<ii<l in ND. :i4 of Ibis 

Journal soino v(>ry vuUuiMt' n(>t«‘> on tlic , Sakai dialects of the 
.Malay Feninsula. and three years later, in No. 27. Air. ('. Otto 
IJlaeden, in an ini'enioiis conipilation. lirst proved the close 
affinity of tlies(‘ and other tongiucs with tin' branches of the 
large family of Indo-cliinese lano-uages, especiallv with the Alon 
(I’egu) and the Khmer (Cainbod ju). 'I'ill tin' year is;i4 the 
linguistic position of these people was ahsolntely unknown. 
Air. Vaughan Stephens believed to have found in these languages 
similarities to tlie 'I'ibetan. wliih- Air. Clifl'ord e.^pressed an 
opinion that he could find a connection between the dialects 
of the Sakais and the Seiiiang's on one side and those of 
the Davaks of Borneo ami the Bapuans of New Duinea on the 
other, but later investigations have proved that all these lan- 
guages are altogether dissimilar in phonology, grauimar and 
syntax. 

A complete vocabulary of the Sakai dialects is yet a great 
desideratum of the linguistic science, and while the following- 
list of words does not claim to be at all complete, even of the 
dialect represented, the author gives it to the public to en- 
courage future investigators to further effort. No trouble has 
been .spared to express the .sounds of the languag-p a.s clearly 
as possible in accordance with the most approved standards of 
phonetic transliteration, and in that respect the following pages 
may even be useful where they re[jeat words known from 
earlier vocabularies. Though endeavouring to give as many 
pure (“sakai words as could be found, the author has regarded 
it necessary to give in some instances Alalay words (sometimes 
more or less corrupted ) where such have crept into every-day 
use among- the people ; these are marked with an asterisk. No 
student of the language and customs of the Sakais can fail to 
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notice the iiicreasinu- influence of the Mahiy lau^uao-e ainong- 
tiiem, e'ipecially in place-; where the .Sakais have begun to fre- 
quent the public markets, as in Taiijong Karnbutan, (topeng, 
Kuala Pipang, Kainpar. Ta|xih. Pidor in Pei’ak, and doubtless 
in many other districts. 

The language represented in the folhjwing ])ages is that 
.spoken in the settlements on either side of the upjter course 
of the Kainjjar I’iver’*) in the I'lu I’ulai. I'lii Itopeng'. I'lu Kam- 
pir. as well in the hills around Patu (Jajah. while the inhabi- 
tants of the I'lu Kinta speak a language unintelligible to this 
trilje. I have not Iteen able to lind any tribal name among the 
Iteople. though they evidently are what has been called Seti-oi 
by and since .Mr. Clifford. 'I’he only ai>i)ellatiou with which 
I liave always h(‘ard these people designate themselves is Mai 
Srak ■■ i. e. the people of the country or the jungle, in contra- 
distinction to the '-.Mai Pop" (also .Mai ga ). the strangers i. e. 
the Malays. I have never heard in conversation tlie expression 
(lob Malayu ’’ given by .Mr. Clifford, exctqtt whtm •• Malayti ” 
was given as translation of "gop". as in diik. rinnafi or house. 

iSeu-oi seems to be a vathition of tile word stg’-dii which 
means •• man ". 

In the transliteration tised in the following pages. I have 
expressed the accentuated syllable, whent'ver this has been ne- 
cessary. by an acute ('). while o meiely indicates the length of 
the vowel over which it is placeil. All vowels have the Italian 
sound except the following; 

a smnifls like .-iwedish a or Iianisli aa. similar to English aw 
in saw. ’ 

ii has the sound of the (lerman I'mlaut. similar to English 
ai in •• air ”. 

ti and u sound as in (lerman •• W'lirde’’ and •‘fiir’’. or as in 
French "sur" and " sure" 

A [teculiarity of this language which ought not to remain 
unnoticed is the pronunciation of linal diphthongs, ai. ao. oi and 
ui. which are almost pronounced as if the latter vowel had be- 
come a consonant y or w (resp. v). Tlie same pronunciation is 

* Tlie l.Ttf-t Jliip of tlie -Mal.ay Peninsula is unreliable m the upper 
courses of tliis ami neiglibouriiijr rivers. Jt is very desirable that tlie latest 
surieis of the Gmernmeut and of private surveyors should be published. 
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found in several languag'e.s of the Philippine g-roup of languages, 
notably in Tagalog. So the words jigkao (chin), sntao (tail), 
’mpai (salt), subrii (to boil. esp. vegetables), poi (to burn), ’ ntoi 
(big, great), slii (alive), kfli (head), are pronounced as jrg-kiiw 
(or (jrgk.av), sntfiw (or sntav). ’ inpay, subav. poy ntov. suy. kfiy, 
w (resp. v) and y having always the semi-vocalic, seini-conso- 
nantic value. 

Another peculiarity is found in the pronunciation of final n. 
which sounds as something Ix'tweeii n and d. Even Malay words 
are pr(tnounced in this way, tlie word pirggan (plate) sounding 
very much like piigad. Xo character being a%'ailable. I shall 
e.xpress this souiul by n(d). as in chclrin(d), after. 

Xo further remark need be made regarding the pronuncia- 
tion of the other consonants, I will merely remind my readers 
that kh and th have the real aspirate soiukI not found in English, 
but approximately produced in combinations as tlie bdlowing, 
when pronounced rapidly : ink-horn, ant-hill etc., certainly not 


as the Arabic ^ kh and Jlj th, or as in English ch (loch) and th. 

It would l)e interesting to give in connection with this list 
of Words the various e<[uivalents in Indo-Chinese languages, as 
done, but this can be postponed until larger 


Mr. Blagden ha 
vocabularies of all the di 
Above 
.\bsent 
Accept, to 
Accurate 
Accustomed 
Ache 
Acid 
Across 
Act. to 
Add. to 
Afraid 

After (place) 


alects are at our disposal. 

tkigkmcr 
*ti ta’ (tidak) 
’igkan 
*betul 
*biasa.' 
nl. nyl 

*asam. ^masam 
kn-tii 
bii’, ui 

*tama’ (tauibah) 
siga 

chelonf d ) 


t It will be noticed that ng and n are often used as rowels, therefore 
this tr 1 nslitcration is preferable to kengkiner as there is no 0 audible in the 
word. Where vocalic ng and n are found initially an apostrophe has been 
prefi.xed. 
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Afternoon 

Again 

Aim. to 

Air 

Alike 

Alive 

All 

Alknv. to 

Always 

Among' 

Ancestor 

Angry 

Animal 

Another 

Answer, to 

Ant 

Arm 

Armlet 

Ask for, to 

Haiiihoo 

Banana 

Bark, to 

Basket 

JJasket (laga) 

Bathe, to 

Beat, to 

Belch, to 

Belly 

Betelnut 

Big- 

Bird 

JJite. to 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

Blow, to 

Blow up the tire 
Blowpiije 
Blue 


ya-dui 

neii 

^tuju' 

pas 

"s-rupa’ 
sfii. sily 
<li-diit 
*biar 
*slalu 
■‘gii'g 
ata' 
bilas 
“'‘binntak 
*asik (asiig-) 

'*bi jawab (berjawah 
las 

ktgrid 

*glak (glarg-) 
sinan 
a wad 

telrd. telfiy 
ki jan 
*bakul 
gala' 
inainuk 
kii 

g'er-'in 

kad 

bhik 

’ntoi, 'ntoy 

chop 

Icinuin 

ine-ak 

buta' 

bOhlt 

pun(d) 

thod as 

hlao, blfiw 

’in{)er 
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Blunt 

Board 

Body 

Boil, to 

Bone 

Born 

Borrow, to 

Boy 

Brave 

Breast 

Breath 

Brother, elder, , 
Brotlier, younu 
Bucket 
Buffalo 
Build, to 
Bullock 
Burn, to 
Buttertly 
Buttocks 
Buy, to 
Call fctr, to 
Call at, to 
Call out. to 
( 'an 
( 'andle 
Cane, rattan 
(fainntt 
Cap 

Carrv, to 
Cat “ 

Catch, to 

Child 

Chin 

Clean, to 

Cloth 

Coat 

Cock 

Come 


er. 


Blok 

^paixui 

brok 

subfii. >ul iriy 

j'"'. 

igoi. igTiy 
*|)injaui 

saigit kiTil. seig yen 
^brani’ 
hitc ’ 

nah;iui. lahiim 
tcnil’ 

iiicnrng', nicnfiig hg'Il 
*tiinlja ’ 

^kcrbau 

rd 

’'"Iciiibu 
poi. poy 
kcrbak 
kct 
*• 1.11 
chi[) 

’^'sirga ' (siiggah) 
iap. jiiijai) 

■*bolch 

'ilian 

chok 

*ta'boieh 

*kopiah 

tarek 

*kuchik (kuchiig) 
chap 
knoll 

jigkrio. jigkaw 

sud 

filjat 

’‘bayu (baju) 
pok ibii' 
ljui 
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Come, to 

hOl. ohdl 

Correct 

*betul 

Cow 

*leuibu iknan 

Cry, to (weep) . 

,)ap. jinjap 

Curly 

truan 

Cut. to 

kho ’ 

Uart 


poisonous dart 

grog niaigchi 

dart without poison . 

grog ti ta" b-c 

Day-light 

y:i 

Dead 

dat 

Die, to 

dat 

Dog- 

chd ' 

Don’t 

dnagu 

Don’t want I 

nyah. ’nnyah 

Drink, to 

igun 

Dry in the sun. to 

tltl’l 

Ear 

"ntak 

Earth, ground . 

. tell 

East 

(nr.iji) ya. i. e. day-lig 

Eat. to 

. cha 

Egg 

pighi ’ 

Elbow 

kanaig 

Eye 

mat 

Face 

’"niuka 

l-’alse. deceitful . 

meleiiun 

Far (distance) . 

nyah. ’nnyah 

h’ast. quick 

ageg 

I’ather 

. abii'. apii 

Female 

. kna’ .kOrcldl 

Female (of animals) 

iknan 

Fence 

*pagar. 

Fever 

ni, nvi. 

Field, plantation 

slfii. slay 

Fin of fish 

dichiir. 

Finish 

hod. 

Fire 

as. 

F’ish 

ki. 

Five 

*liina'. 
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Flesh 

Flouring 

Flute 

F'oot 

Furg-et, to 

Four 

Fowl 

Friend 

Frog 

From 

Front, in 

Fruit 

Fry. to 

Full 

Gill of tish 
Girl 

Give, to 
Go. to 

Go down, to 
Go up, to 
Good 

very good 
Great 
Green 
Hair 
Half 
Hand 
Haste 
Head 
Hear, to 
Heart 
Heat 
Heavens 
Heavy 

He, him, she, her 

Hen 

Here 

High 

Hold, to 


saty. 

res. 

jniloi. jniloy. 
ju’. juk. 
sep. 

*ampat. 

pok. 

*kawan(d). *kabdd. 
tabSg. 
jinjak. 
igfir 
pie 

*goreig. ^rendarg. 
tcbttk. 

'atak (earl. 

kna’. sargit kerdol. 

ag, og. 

chichC'p- 

chelu’ 

hrin(d) 

bor. 

abor-bOr. bor menanarg 

‘ntoi.’ntoy 

blaar. 

sok. 

igluk. 

tak. 

geg. ageg. 
kiii, kiiy. 
gerthk. 
nus, inns, 
pigritk 
srd, suy. 
nyu’. 
ilui, iliiv 
po)i iknai.. 
made 

cherak (i. e. long), 
chap, *pegak (pegarg). 

13 
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Hot 

Uouse 

How many 

Hush 

Hut 

I 

111 

Incantation 
Is, there is 
Kick, to 
Knee 
Knife 

Ladder, stairs . 
Land (darat) 
Leaf 

Leech, juiig-le- 
Leech, swainp- 
Leg 

Lie down, to 
Light a tire, to . 
Lightning 
f,ime (mineral) . 
Listen, to 
Little, a 

Live, to (dwell) . 
Lizard, gecko 
Long (measure) , 
Long (time) 

Look at, to 
Look for, to 
Lose, to 
Low 
Mad 
Maggot 
Make, to 
Malay 
Male 

Male (of animals) 
Man , 


bekiik. 

dfik 

brap i jrgoi. 

dui 

duk 

ain, etg, 'ig. 
kate 
*jampi. 
ti 

chegog 
kuron. 
yod. 
rtgkal 
srak. 
sla 
plap 
*lintah. 
kemnig 
dada’ 
pedar as 
bled 
kap 
gertuk 

haus, lii, ny 
*chichak 
cherak 
liig 
neig 
kiih 
’nyap 
leig. pate’ 

*gila’ 

kmuig 

bii 

Mai gop. mai ga 
krai, ’rgsil 
ibii ' 
sig-6n 
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Mang'ost 'Pn 
Many 

How many ? . 
Market 
Marry, to 
Mast 
Mat 

Mat (kajaig') 

\ Matches 

Mattress 
May he 
Me 
Meat 
Medicine 

Meet, to (congregate) 
Mind, to 

Mind, to (think of) 
Mind, to (beware) 
Mind, sense 
Never mind . 

Miss, to 
Mistake 
Mix, to 
Moment, a 
Money 

Monkey, pig-tailed 
1 Monkey, long-tailed 

Moon 
More 
Morning 
Mosquito 
Mother 

Motion, to have a 

Mountain 

Mouse 

Mouth 

Move, to (remove) 

Much 

Mud 


pie semeta" 
je’oi, je'oy. jigoy 
briip i jigoy 
*pasar. *pekan 
be-kna’. giguy sa 
chenorg 
cheru’, jeru’ 
*krijak 
’'gra'api 
*tihm 
k?nid ji' 
ain, eig 
saty 

piglai, piglfiy 
kamin 
*pduli 
*irgat 
‘'jaga' 

*ak8l. mis, inns 
ta’ ma 
si 

*salah 
*champur 
branicjs 
ibas, *duit 
dak 
rao 

gechek 
nin, lid 
po glnp 
kemun 
ame’, keniiqg 
chachd 
IQp 
plak 

nyu'g. nyif'y 
hi at 

.ieoy» jfgoy 

*payak 


a krdnl 
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Xail, fitiger- 
„ toe- 
Xame 

Net, casting 

Nice 

Night 

Nine 

Nose 

Not 

Not, do 

Not yet 

Now 

Old 
One 
Painful 
Paint, to 
Pair 

Palm, Bertam- . 

Parcel 

Parents 

Partly 

Pass, to 

Past 

Path 

Pattern 

People 

Perhaps 

Pick up, to 

Picture 

Pig 

Pigeon, green . 
Pineapple 

Pipe for water, etc. 
Pitch 
Plant, to 
Plantation 

make a plantation 
Plate 

Poison for arrows 


mu tfik - 

chrgros 

iinu’ 

*jala’ 

*sedap 
mrgad 
*sembilan 
in a 
ti ta’ 
duagu 
pasek 

da'hn, gagek da 
diigra' 
nanu’ 
nl, nyl 
hichit chat 
nanu’ klainin 
*beltap 
cha am 

keniirg-mfniitg' 

’igluk 

*lala 

hod 

nuig. iioig 
*achu 
mai 

kenid ji' 
hi chod 
*achu 

lu 

migyu 
nenas 
tiglor 
*damar 
chad 
slid, slay 
bli slay 
*piig'an(d) 
chig-ra’ 
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Poisonous 
Pot, earthenware 
Pour, to 
Power, ability 
Prawn 
Pray, to 
Present, to 
Present, at 
Presently 
Press, to 
Profit 
Promise, to 
Pull, to 
Pull out, to 
Put there 
Put on (clothes). 
Put out (tire) 
Python 
Quiyer 
Rain 
Red 

Remain, to 
Rest 

Return, to, ^o home 
Rice (in the husk) 
Rice (husked) 

Rice (boiled) 
Rice-pounder 
Righteous 
Ring 

Ringworm 
Ripe 

Rise, to (get up) 
River 

Roof, thatch - 
Root 
Salt 

Salt, saltish 
Say. to 


maigchigrii’ 
blaiga’ 
ka (tu) 
seo-ao, SJjfiw 

O ’ O 

*udaig 
sm.an 
ag, og 
da'hn 

bramos, brama 
*tekan 
*untoig 
*janji 
jak 
hitak 
dii pas? 
lok 
lat 

erloi, erlov 
lak 
mam’ 
run 

g-igui. giguy 
gigui. giguy 
’njiik 
ba 

chigroig 
chaiiu 
gul 
ninai 
*chinchiii 
ga 
nSm 
ktii, kuy 
tii 

plr>k 

'^akor 

’mpoi, ’nipOy 
'*^masin, *asin 
peder 
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Scream to 


.jinjSp 

Search, to 


kiih 

Season 


*musim 

Seed 


kebii’ 

Seize, to 


chap, *pegak 

Seldom 


*jararg 

Sell, to 


*jual 

Send, to 


*kirib (kirim) 

Send for, to 


*pargil, (paiggil) 

Send for, to (things) 


*bsad (pesan) 

Sense 


*akal, nOs, inns 

Sensible 


bor akal, bor iiOs 

Separate, to 


fii u 

Serious, important 


nyii’ 

Set, to (said of the sun) . 


*tiba 

Seven 


*tujoh 

Sew, to 


hi chiik 

Shade 


*tedu’ 

Shake, to 


’igyiik 

Sharpen, to 


chini' 

Shoulder 


gglpaul 

Sick 


ni, nyi 

Sick, to be (vomit) 


takii’ 

Sickness 


nl, nyl 

Silent 


clui. 

Silly 


*birguig 

Sing, to 


*dindarg^ 

Sister, elder 


tena’ kna’ 

Sister, younger , 


menaqg kna’ 

Sit, to 


gigfii, giguy 

Six 


*anam 

Skin 


getu 

Sky 


sfii, say 

Slay, to 


perdat 

Sleep, to 


b5t, bubSt 

Slip, to 


yiok slaty 

Slippery 


slaty 

Slow 


*lergah 

Slowly 


*plahad-plahrid 
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Sly 

Small 

Smell 




’^cherdek 
bachin, bachit 
igQi, rguy, itgiiy 

Smoke 




chas as 

Smoke, to 




nyor roko’ 

Snake 




tiji 

Softly 




^plahad-plahad 

Soil, the 




teh 

Soul 




lahaiiij-nahiim 

Sour 




*asam, *masam 

Speak, to 




peder 

speak lies 




iirglod 
nya’ ni 

Spirit 




Spit, to 




geta’ 

Stag 




mig-hiir 

Star 




perlOi, perloy 

Step on, to 




bib.at 

Stone 




*batu 

String 




sigroi, sigrey 

Sun 




luajr 

Tail 




sntuo, sntaw 

Tasty 




*sodap 

Tear, to 

Ten 




teig, *charek 
*s-puloh 

There 




aje, ditii’ 

Thigh 




lempao, lempiiw 

Three 




ni 

Thumb 




bu tak 

Thunder 




'igkuh 

Tie, to 




chekat 

Tiger 




inanus 

Tin 




*timah 

Tobacco 




*bakau 

Tongue 




Inta 

Tooth 




lemun 

Tree 




jehu, jilok jehu. 

Two 




nar 

Urinate, to 




uignorn 

Vegetables 




subai, subay 
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Very 




menanaig- 

Village 




*kampoig. ' hainpuk 

Want, to 




’tghon 

Weep, to 




jap. jin jap 

West 




(mpji') tiba 

Wha ? 




ma 

Where ? 




belo, kiima, menurg 

White 




biSg 

Who ? 




bo i man • 

Win. to 




*menaig- 

AVind 




pinfii, pinny 

^Vire 




*dawai 

Wise 




bernOs 

AVish, to 




’rghon 

Woman 




kna’, kerdol 

^Vood 




jehu 

'Wrong 




*salah 

Yes 




ha", ’rg-hig 

You 




he 
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Short Notes. 

Habits of the Droxgo. 

It may often be noted that the common racket tailed Dron- 
g'o, Uisseiiiitni.t plati/ui-us, has a habit of accompaiwing the com- 
mon monkeys known as the K’ra ciinomohjus) as they 

wander alon^ amono- the liranches of the trees ; so conspicuous 
indeed is this that the Malays sometimes call the bird Ilamba 
Kerah ; the slave of the monkey. Why the birds did so puzzled 
me for some time till I noticed that the monkeys as they go 
through the foliage disturb many insects such as the grasshop- 
per.s, moths and mantises. The drongo which always takes its 
food on the wing waits in a more or less open space generally 
lx‘hind the advancing monkey and witches the insects as they fly 
so that it is the monkey who is serving the drongo by driv- 
ing its prey for it rather than the drongo who is the slave of 
the monkey. 

The StlOET-EAltED OWL IN SINGAPORE. 

\ fine specimen of the short-eared owl (Hify acripitntitm 
Pull.) was captured in Decenilier last in the Alexandra Koad, in 
Singapore, by a native who brought it to the (hardens where it 
is still alive. This owl has a very wide distribution, occurring 
in Europe including England, .Silx'ria, t'hina, India and Ueylon, 
but has never apparently been previously obtained in the Malay 
Peninsula. The bird was identified by Mr. A. L. Butler. 

The SriiATRAN Bhinoceros. 

It is well known that two species of Rhinoceros occur in the 
Malay Peninsula, the Jav'anese one-horned species P. jurunicun 
and the two horned P, smiiutri'iiais. but thoug'h many of these 
animals have been recorded as having been trapped or shot in 
various parts of the Native States, there are no records as to 
where the different species have been obtained and it is very 
seldom that any portions of the .specimens have been preserved. 
Lately, however, two examples of P. sumutreusis ha%*e been on 
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view at the Bdtanic (lardeii'; and some note.s on them may [irove 
of interest. Hotli were females trapjX'd at .S’tiawan in I’erak. 
The bijigest and evidently tlie oldest measured 4 feet S inehes 
at the shoulder with a length of 7 feet 4 inches to the root of 
the tail which was 22 inches long'. Tht> hide is covered every- 
where with stiff black hairs, long'ost on the ears. In both the 
front horn was v(‘ry short, a mere conical process, and the only 
trace of the second horn was a small rough plate in the older 
one and even that wjis absent in the second one. The animals 
were both of a c[uiet and inoffensive disposition, allowing' thein- 
.selves to be stroked and patt«>d and readily fed from the hand 
although they had been ipiite rt'cently caught. 'I'hey ate sweet 
potati.ies, sugar cant*, champtalak, fruits and h>a\'t‘s. and thi* 
leaves of the .Mahaiig I’ntih ( .I/'caft/aye lnjpnU lu-u) and various 
s[)ecies of Ficn.- es|x*cially tin* Wuriiuiiii {Fiiiis IFiiitnniiiu), 
and wht ‘11 they wanteil food call for it with a kind of whistle or 
.sipieak much (Uit of proportion to the .si',ct‘ of the animal. 'I’hey 
made no other noise e.\ct>pt by snorting now and then but in the 
fttrests. what I suppose to be tlu* same species makes a loud 
neighing sound. 'I'hese aniniaN in captivity are very cpiiet for 
most of the day remaining iinmerst'd in a wallow of liipiid mud 
and thickly coateil with it after the tnanner of a buffalo. I Hiring 
the evening and night they are much more active roaming up 
and down the enclosure. 'I'hey drink remarkably slowly and 
only a small ipiantityata time, eat \'erv large ipiantities of food, 
and pass the e.xcreta always in evactly the same spot and almost 
always at night as the tapir does. 


In Memoriam. 

I)i:. \. B. Bkxnvs. 

The death of IH'. Dennys in Hongkong' on l)ec. 10th, 1900, 
will be deeply regretted by all who knew him. and as cme of the 
first members of the Society, all must deeplv deplore the loss of 
one who did so much for the Societv in its earlier days. A short 
notice of his life has aj)|)eared in the North Borneo Herald from 
which I take a few facts as to his historv. Nicholas Beltield 
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Dennys enten'd tlie civil d(»j)artiiieiit of tlie navy in isri.'i and was 
present at tlie honihardinent of SvealKii'w, for which he recei^■ed 
the Baltic .Medal. He was appointed Student Interpreter at 
Pekine- in ISIl:! and from ISIKi to 1S7(>. etlited the ('hinK Mail ol 
Hon^'konji'. was Secretary of the City Hall and curator of the 
iMiiseum atthat city. In 1S77 he wasappointed .\ssistant I’rotector 
of Chinese at Sinuaporeand Librarian andCnratorof tlie Museum. 
From ls7'.l to IS.s.s he was einjiloyed in Magistrate’s work in 
Singapore, and then at (;o|«'iig'. Invalided home in ISS'.I he re- 
signed in IS'.K). but in ls;)4 was apiiointed Protector of Chinese 
and Magistrate in British North Borneo and became the Kditor 
of the British North Botiieo Herald, and in ISHi) Acting’ dudge 
and iMember of Council. Dr. Dennys was Mmnber of the Council 
of the Society from its very commencement in 1S7S and remain- 
ed so for stweral years and contributeil larg’idy to the .lournal. 
Among- his other publications were. Folklore of China. Notes for 
Tourists in the North of China. Handbook of Cantonese. Hand- 
Ixiok of Malay, the Treaty ports of China and dapan. and otlnu' 
short papers on Chinest' and .Malay subjects. Natural History, 
etc. .Mthough he resigned .Membership of tin-* Society in ISS'.I 
lie took a ureat interest in its affairs till towards tlie end of 
his life. H. N B. 
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Notes on the Millipedes, Centipedes, 
Scorpions, etc., of the Malay 
Peninsula and Siam. 

Hy fATTAix Staxlky S. I’r.owKR, r»th FrSII.IEliS. 

I. Introductory Remarks. 

Thf> animals which this paper is about, from their strange 
shapes, curious habits and the power of inflicting’ dangerous 
wounds which some possess, are of interest to most people, but 
especially to those who, having been brought up in England, 
where none but very small and harmless species exist, come to 
live in the East Indies, where a wonderful variety of these 
creatures flourish. However little one may care for natural 
history, one must come in contact with them, millijx‘d(“s. 
centipedes, scorpions and spiders all entering houses and often 
turning up where least wanted, even in one’s bath-sponge and 
bedding. When I arrived in the Straits Settlements, in March 
I knew practically nothing of these animals, how they 
were classitied, how to distinguish between them, or which 
were poisonous and wliicli harmless, and in no book or paj>er 
could I lliid tlie information wanted, so I set to work to collect 
and examine .specimens, and compare them with such literature 
on the subject as was available. Mr. K. .T. Focock, of the 
British Museum of Natural History, most kindly gave me in- 
valuable assistance in identifying specimens, and answering 
questions of all .sorts about these animals, and finally has been 
so good as to look through my notes made in the Peninsula and 
Siam from IHU.') to These notes, then, I venture to lay 

before the Society, hoping they may be of use to residents in 
the Straits, Native States and Siam, who are interested in these 
strange animals, and also hoping that they may help some more 
competent writer to compose a full catalogue. 

The sjiecimens I collected were distributed between the 
British Museum, and the Royal Siamese Museum, Bangkok ; 
except some now in the Rattles Museum. 
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II. Position in the Animal Kingdom. 

Millipedes, centipedes, scorpions and spiders all belong- to 
the great collection of invertebrate animals with jointed legs 
which is for convenience grouped together and called the 
yub-kingdom AliTHi;oroDA(or GNATiroroDA). Various opinions 
are held by naturalists as to the divisions into which this .Sub- 
kingdom .should be divided. Valuable papers on the subject ap- 
peared in “ Natural Science” in 18'.i7, by Mr. R. .T. Pocock in 
the Februar}’ number (p. 114), and by Prof. Kay Lanke.ster in 
the April number (p. 207); from these the following provisional 
classification is adopted. 

Sub-kingdom .1 rthriipoila. 

SEi 'TION I. Pi’ototracheata (<ir Malacopoda ). 

C'la.ss (i). Pnitiitrdi.hedtii {or Pi’i ijidfiiiili'd). 

Containing the .single family Peripatidiv, now divided 
into about four genera. A single specimen is on record 
from yumatra, and Mr. II. N. Ridley informs me that 
the ykeat expedition recently obtained it in the Mahay 
J’eninsula. This very interesting animal has somewhat 
the general external appearance of a caterpillar, it has 
a pair of antenna-, and in the .yumatran specimen 24 
pairs of leg.s (t. Sedgwick, Cambridge Nat. Hist., vol. 
V, 189u, p. 20). 

Section II. Tracheata (or Lipobranchia). 

Subdivision A. — Progoneata (or Prosthogonea). 

Class (ii). Diplopudd. - Millipedes ” (\'ide post). 

Class (iii). Pdini’pnild, Containing the single family 
Pauropida*. 

^linute creatures with twelve body segments and 
branched antenna- ; which I believ(- have not so far 
been found in Malaya. 

Class (iv). Siiiiiphiild. Containing the single family 

Scolopendreilida- (vide post). 

Subdivision B. — Opisthogoneata (or Opisthogonea). 

Class (v). Chilojioila. ” Centipedes ” (vide post). 
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P'luss (vi). J/i-.rdpiiild (or /iisiji fii). The true iDsect.'. Mich 
as wasps, ilies, butterilies, beetle.s, g'rasshoppers. etc., 
etc., divided into several orders. 

Section 111. Brauchiata (or Acerata, or Sozo-branchia). 

Class (vii). Cidgtiireii. Crabs, lobsters, shrimps, wood- 
lice, barnacles, etc., etc., divided into several orders. 

Class (viii), (jli/nittustiuaf. divided into o orders : — 

1st Order Xip/u><iint. Containing the single family 
Limulidw (vide post). 

:^nd order Minnitdiiiatd (or Enniiituriiht), extinct, 
drd order 'i’/ ilobitn. extinct. [It is probable that the 
Trilobita should form a distinct cla.s.s]. 

Class (ix). Anwhiiiila. .Scorpions, spiders, etc., (vide post). 

Class (x). PiUitijpodd (or Pycuoi/unhld) “Sea-spiders.” 

11. Diplopoda. 

'L'he Milliitedes, t'lass JJiplopoihi. are invertebrate animals 
found in all temperate and tropical regions, herbivorous, slow- 
moving and incapable of biting- a human being, some are nearly 
10 inches (:?ri4 mm.) in length. Head. The head is distinct 
and has a pair of short antenna- (composed of seven or eight 
segments) in front and two pairs of jaws on its lower surface. 
Pridp, The body is more or less elongated and consists of from 
'J to over lOo .segments, all much alike in structui-e. The 
majority of species are nearly cylindrical in cross section (but 
some are flattened), each segment being cased in a horny ring. 
Lvps. The ba.ses of the leg.s are almost in contact in the middle 
of the lower surface of the Ixidy. there are two pairs to most of 
the segments, the last pair of legs are never elongated. 

Native Names for Miliipedesi 

Malay, Guntjol'^ Ulat-htihin, 

Siamese, King ken. [Id'J-l, p. 5t>). 

Jakan, (ir-gok (Lake-(-Kelsall, J. S. B. B. .4. S., No. 2(i, 

Occasionally Millipedes are met with in very large numbers. 
The late Mr. AVhitehead in his book “‘Kinabalu.” p. 17, describ- 
ing his visit to Malacca, writes. *• C)n the way down from Mount 
Uphir I saw a wonderful gathering of pale yellow Millipedes. 
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about six inches long' : they wore iii a mass, one on the top of 
the other, cvhiuh must have numbered .several hundreds, and 
reminded me of a huge dish of macaroni.'’ And I myself saw 
enormous numbei's on the island of Kosichang. in the Gulf 
of riiarn, when visiting it on thr: 27th and 28th of August 
18‘J7 ; the following extract from my diary may be of 
interest ; — 

*• The chief living feature of the island was the Millipedes. 
From sea-level to the top of the hill, all about the ground under 
the .shade of the trees and in the hot midday sunshine they were 
crawling about in hundreds and hundreds : the big red-brown 
ones ( Thi/ropinjiis) were jmrticularly coii.spicuous, G or 7 often 
to be seen crossing the path t\ithin a few yards: some of these 
were uniform in colour, others banded alternately lighter and 
darker; then there were smaller Millipedes of a teautiful grey 
colour, and flattened ones {<')i tlmiiioriiha)-, when we turned over 
dead leaves in the wood we found in the .soil many small white- 
legged Millipedes, wliich when disturbed sprang' about, very 
lively, hupping an inch or two off the ground, .and were quite 
difficult to catch ; a contrast to the numberless "Tikal” Milli- 
pedes (Zi'jihronia), which were exceedingly numerous on the 
artificial .stone work, and which when picked iij) alway.s rolled 
into a ball and remained quite quiet.” At the end of F’ebruary 
18tl8. I was again at Kosichang; not onv iingh Millipede icc/s to 
be seen abroad, but we found a few by searching in damp spots, 
underneath timber, old tins, etc. This .shows how the different 
seasons affect these animals ; and hoxv a 1 (cality where in the 
dry season there seem to be none, in the wet season literally 
swarms with Millipedes. 

An anomyinous writer in a Singapore paper oft? 13th) Octo- 
ber 18'J7, gives the following .Malay account of the evolution of 
Millipedes, etc. : — “ There is a belief that if the vertebral bone of 
a fish is kept under a mattress for .some time it becomes a centi- 
pede. and that tlie strands which are found betw een the pulp and 
the rind of a plantain, commonly known as pisang klat. when 
securely bottled up and kept in a dark corner become Millipedes. 
There is also a belief that a fresh water fish, not unlike the 
European sly. and known to the natives as ‘ekan klee,’ is 
generated from a tadpole.’’ 
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Key to Classification of Millipedes. 

I. Body furnished ■with tufts of scale- like hairs. Aiiteniiie 

eight jointed. Sceut-glands absent. Snh-rlassPSELAl’llO- 
GSATIIA; contains the single family minute 
millipedes, only about one tenth of an inch long ” 
(Pocock, K. N. H. vol. vi. p. so far not knotvn from 

the Malay Peninsula. 

II. Body not furnished with tufts of .scale-like hairs. Antenna; 
seven jointed. Scent-glands usually present. Snb~vhi8s 
ClIILOUXATflA : divided into three orders. 

A. Body short and broad. 12 or 13 segments, second and 
la.st segments enormously enlarged, capable of Ixnng 
rolled into a ball, no scent-glands. Order OMsi i i.Mi.iiii’iiA. 

B. Body elongate. 13 or more segments, none of them very 
much larger than the rest, capable of being spirally coiled 
( except Sp/neriodesiiins). 

A. Last back plate forms a hood over the last pair of 
legs, 19 or 20 segments, no scent-glands, no known 
species exceeds a (piarter of an inch (G mm.) in length. 
Order Lnr.A.coMOKi‘)iA, contains the single family 
Olomerideeinidu’ ; a species occues in Sumatra. 

11. Last back plate forms a complete ring', enclosing the 
anal valves, 19 to over 100 segments, .some species 
exceed 9J inches (say 250 mm. in length). Order 
HELMIN'nfOMOia'tlA. 

a' Mandibles degenerate, from about 30 to over 100 
segments, species seldom exceed H inch (38 mm.) in 
length. Sub-order CoJohoijiuitha. 

b‘ Mandibles normal. 

a". Pedal lamimefree, 30 to 32 segments. Sub-order 
Clwrdeiiniiiidea. Small Millipedes known from Sumatra, 
Burmah, etc., but so far not from the Malay Peninsula. 

b“. Pedal lamime united to the terga. 

From about 30 to over 70 segments. Sub-order 
luloidea. 

h“‘. 19 or 20 segments. Suborder Pulydcenioideu. 
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Sub-class Ch'dofjnaUtii. 

Order ( )iiis':onioriilia. 

Short, robust Millipedes, convex above and flat below, ca- 
pable of rolling' themselves into a ball, hence popularly called 
" Fill Millipedes." The body consists of 12 or lo segments, of 
which the first is very small, the second is cnermously expended 
at the sides, and the last expended laterally and posteriorly, so 
as to entirely cover the anal region. Each typical body segment 
consists of 7 pieces ; a large vaulted .semi-circular hijrny plate 
forming the upper surface, and concealing the legs, beneath this 
on each side a small pleural plate, and Ijetween this and the two 
legs two still smaller tracheal plates Ijearing the stigmata, one 
corresponding to each leg. The legs are in contact in the middle 
line of the body, and those of the last pair, or last two pairs, are 
enlarged in the male and transformed into a pair of cla.sping 
organs. The back plates are not furnished with scent-pores. 
Pill-millipedes are found in North America, Europe, Africa, Asia 
and Australasia : some species attain a length of over inches 
(or GO miu.); they are divided into two families: — 

A. 12 segments, anteiime close together. Glniteiiihv, 

E. lo segments, antenna: further apait. Ziqthronihhr. 

Fill-millipedes may possibly be confounded at first sight 
with AVoodlice, belonging to the Crustacea, and with certain 
wingless Cockroaches, belonging to the Ilexapoda, which both 
occur in similar localities and surroundings : the cockroach can 
be at once detected by having only 3 pairs of legs, and the 
woodlouse by its having only one pair of legs to each segment, 
instead of two pairs to most .segments as in the Millipedes. 
*• IMoreover, the hinder end of the body in the crustacean is com- 
posed of a number of small segments more cr less closely 
crowded together, but in the Fill-milliiiede the last segment is 
much enlarged, and acts as a kind of priitective cover to the 
lower side of the body when it is spherically rolled. Of course 
there are other differential characteristics between the two not less 
striking than that already inentkined : but it is needless to enter 
into them here.” Focock, J. E. X. U. ,S, vol. xii. p. 2G!) (18'j;»). 
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Family Glomerkhr-. 

Pill-millipedes with the antennm relatively close tog'ether 
on the front of the head, eyes with a single (lateral vertical) row 
of ocelli, a conspicuous horse-shoe shaped “.sensory” organ 
between the eyes and the anteuiiiv, and the body consisting of 
twelve segments ; they are usually of small size, under ^ of an 
inch (15 mm.) in length, and are found in England, Europe, 
North America, and parts of .\sia. 'I'hough .species of Ghuurrls 
are known from Tenas.serim, Sumatra and Borneo, they have 
not yet, to my knowledge, been recorded from the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Family Zci>I( oniiihr. 

Pill-Millipedes with the anteniue widely separated, situated 
completely at the sides of the head, eyes composed of a spherical 
cluster of ocelli, no sensory ’’ organ on the face between the 
eyes and the antemuv. and the body consisting of thirteen seg- 
ments : they attain a length of over 2;^ inches (say 00 mm.), 
and are found in Africa. Madagascar. India. Ceylon, Isikkim. 
Burma, Siam. Cochin China, the Malay Peninsula and Archipel- 
ago. Australia and New Zealand. Over sixty species ai-e known, 
divided into about seven genera. “ [Monograph of the Zephro- 
niidm inhabiting India, Ceylon and Burmah'’ by Pocock, will be 
found in the .fournal of the Bomljay Nat. IBs. fsociety. vol. xii. 
(IHD'.I), pp. 2(ill-2d5 and 4(15-474. 

Oenus Sp/i'frojxciifi, Brandt. 

Apex of fhe legs broad and truncate, the upper angle bear- 
ing a long spine above the claw, there lieing a considerable 
space between the claw and the spine. 

1. Sphivrop<P 0 Hs zonatns, Pocock. A.-j-M.X.II. Ser. (1. vol. xvi, 

181)5. p. 412. Becorded from Malacca. 

2. Sji/irrrnpwiit; Jiiiiiiiciildtiia. Pocock. A.-f-M. \. II. Ser. (>. vol. 

xvi, 181)5, p. 412. Becorded from Singapore. 

Genus Zephrcmin, Gray. 

.Vpex of the legs narrowed and pointed, the spine and the 
claw nearly contiguous. 
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3. Zi'phroiiia (iiitlu’iiriiKi, Pocock. N. II. Ser. 0, vol. 

xvi, IS'if), p. 413. Entirely black, shining: reaches a 
length of 02 mni. recorded from Perak. 

4. Zephrnnid itiipiniiiata, Pocock. A -pM. X. II. Ser. fi, vol. 

xvi, 189.'), p. 413. Pitchy black hinder borders of terga 
obscurely ferruginous, legs olivaceous; length Ofi. mm. 

I found a single specimen (the type) in the jungle near 
the big w.aterfall in the Botanical Gardens, Penang, in 
March 189.'). 

I got specimmis of Zep/imniti also from Singapore, Selangor 
and Kosichang. of so far undetermined species. 

( )rder llidnihithiinmphii. 

Sub-ord(“r < 'ulohdijnatha. 

Small Millei)edes, largest alrout li inches (or 4i) mm.) in 
length, with elongate bodies composed of from about .‘jO to over 
10(1 segments: head often tucked under the lirst segment: 
mouth more or less adapted for sucking, the jaws being degene- 
rate ; known from Kngland and also from most warm parts of 
the world : divided into several families. 

Family rsendodcsuiidiv. 

.'). Piii'iidodnsnvix rrmico-oKt, Pocock. A.+M. X. II. Sept.’.87, 
p. 222. Uriginally described from a Perak s|recimen, 
34 mm. in length. In Sept. ’97 I found one specimen of 
a beautiful pale cream colour at Dumdruan Estate, 700 
feet elevation, Gunong Pulai. .lohore. 

6. Pseiidodesmiis sp. Yellow millipedes. 23 mm. in length. 
Ten .specimens found under logs, etc., in the juno'le near 
Hinlap, 700 feet elevation, and Muok Tek, ooo'^feet, in 
the Dong Phya Phai. Siam ; Xovember 1897. 

Sub-order hdoidcfi. 

This sub-order includes the most typical millipedes, and also 
the largest, some being nearly 10 inches (254 mm.) in length ; 
it is cosmopolitan. The mandibles are normal, the pedal laminre 
united to the terga. and there are from about 30 to over 70 
segments. 
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rmiiilii'^ : /j/nhi and Spl mlmliiii . 

Tlin Millipedes of thove iwo families are luiiiiprous in ihe 
Kasl Indies borli in species and iinlividuals : they may be thus 
distinguished : — liist tliree snginents with a pair 
of legs each, fourth legless. Sjiii lirst four segunents 

with a pair of legs each. The collectur will scjon get to know 
the form of eye characteristic of each family, a useful way of 
distinguishing them, but imt infallible, some species having- eyes 
of intermediate sha})e. 

I'a mily Sjiiio-ttri’pliihr. 

ta et 1 Us I'^pi >ts. 


Ventral groitves 'ln)i't ; distanci' U-'tween eyes ab ml ei|ual 
to half the limg diaineter of an eye. 

7. Spi ! Newpi'ii’t. 

I’ocock has given a colonrtal lignre and description of this 
sjtecies : — 

Max Weber. Zool. Kieehnisse III. p. thsT. phtt' .\\i. lig. 8 

tlShf). 

This is a very handsome crearnre when alive, coloured in 
alternate bands of black ainl red-brown. Wlien walking it 
carries the head low. and the anteniiiV are constantly employed 
feeling everything the animal approaclies. l-iach leg seems t() 
move indejtendently. thus crossing each other in walking, and 
apparently iniitediug any rajiid motion. They are usually found 
in jungle, crawling on tree trunks <>r on the ground, in the 
middle of tlie day. ipiite fearless of any enemy, and as far as 
my experience goes subuiir ipiiotly to be picked up by a col- 
lector. I have found them t)n Penang Hill from 1100 to 2500 
feet elevation (March and Nov-. ’'.iCi). near Chiimar, Perak 
(Dec. ’0(j). and on the Kuala Kang.sa I’ass, Perak (May ’98) ; 
this last was the large't sjH'ciinen I have seen measuring in total 
length 9| inches (= 248 mm.). 

I also obtained a Siiirosln plus of this, or an allied species, 
at Kulini. Kedah, in 1895: and two sjtecimeus near Mnok Lek, 
900 DH»t elevation, in the Dong Pliya I’hai. Siam, in Nov, 1897. 
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lionu^ 

Ventral orouve.-^ lon» and deep, distance Ijetweeii eyes 
about eiptal to or g-reater than tlie long diameter of an eye. 

8. Thiiropijijiis peral i tisis. Pocock. 

Spirostreptus perakensis. Pocock. lann, S. J. Zool. xxiv, p, 
322 (lead figured). [1802]. 

The type specimen, from J’erak. was pre'Cnted to the 
Briti.sh Museum by Mr. IF. l.eecli : it is described as a male. 
210 mm. in length, with fiO .-.egmmit'. and in coloiii- polished 
black, with antenniv and legs n-ddish yellow. 

0. T/ii/i (ipi/^ns /loirriiiffi/. Pocrx-k. 

Spirostreptus Ixnvringi. Pocock. I, inn. S. .1. Zool. wiv. p. 
.■>21 (head tig. p. •■>22) [l.'S'.cy], 

During the rainy season (hi' s|'.i‘cie' i' very plenlifiil in 
.Siam, coming out usually toward' evening ami wandering about 
gardens and paths, ami also occa'iimally cnteiing houses; 
during’ the rest of the year it 'eems to ipiite disairp’ar. presum- 
ably it hides away in holes, f have met it in the following 
localities ; — 

liangkok (May. .lime. .Inly and ,\ugiist). 

.\yuthia (.lune). 

Pachim ( April ). 

Kosichang (August ). 

.\dults, of both sexes, have from tto to 72 .si’gments. The 
longest male I measured was about .'if inches (11.8 mm.), the 
longest female about 85 inches (or 220 mm.). 

Ci/loi/r (from life), drawn up frirm a large series i>f Bungkirk 
specimens. 

The whole animal is of a very rich warm yellow nchrry with 
these e.xceptioiis : — the front surface f>f the head is a rich red- 
yellowdsh brown, sometimes darker between the eves, it also 
g’ets darker towards the mouth sharling' into black on the upper 
lip. The anteniue are rich red-yellowish brown. The eves 
black. The first .seg’ment behind the liead is rich red-vellowish 
brown, getting rlarker towards its posterior edge. The remain- 
ing segments have each on their posterior part a very dark 
brown band, in some individuals pure gdistering black, this band 
gets narrower and lighter in colour un>lerneath as it approaches 
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the bci'-e'^ of tlie lea^. aud ia liroade'l on the eenlre nt' the back, 
where it i-. alnuit twice the widili ut tlie iulmveuiiie- yellow 
h^INtco.--. The Tail (la^t seument) i^ yellow, on it' broader portion 
obscurely baiuh'd once with reddi'h-brown. aud the hinder 
IKjrtion (a-^ for in>tanee ihe 'ide' ol' the anal vah'f') are picked 
out with reddi'h brown, the 'har[) tip ol' the tail i-i. in some 
specimens, black. 'I'hi' lejf' are //ecv m /< w 'haded with light- 
reddish brown, dil't'ering' in indi' iilnal'. The ))o'ition of the 
forameii-repugnatornm is marked on the 'ide,' of the .'cnuites by 
a dark grey half-moon shaix-d line. 

These big- Thyro|iyg'i when caught in the hand do not 
pas.'ively submit as mo't milliix-des do. but twist about, rear up 
their heads, aud bite one's lingers with their jaws, but i.>f course 
without breaking the skin or hurting in the least : but their show 
of resistanct* is 'o vigorous that anyone unaware of their harm- 
less character W(.iuld naturally not attempt to touch tliem twice. 

I have kept many individuals of this .si)ecies in captivity: 
they feed readily on bananas, etc., but never s(»eni to 'top eating 
as long as food is a\ailabh‘. One I noted (as far as I was able 
to attend to it) (‘at without 'topping for lifteen hours on end. 
The dilliculty iif keeping them aliv(‘ is to 'trike the medium be- 
tween starving them and allowing them to ovt'reat theinselve'. 
which n'sult' in a week or so in diarrhi ca. and then ileath 'ooii 
sinxrveut's. While eating the lower jaw s work away steadily 
with a lateral in and out motii>n. and all the tiaie tla- antenna' 
ke('p moving, examining every bir of food jU'l U'fore it enters 
the mouth. The females seem always ready to eat. but the 
males (in the early 'unnner in llangkol.) suffer much from 
sexual excitement, refuse to fi'od and Ixx-ome very |)ugnaeious. 

In the jungle near llinlap. 7(m b'et elevation, in the Itong 
I’hya Phai, Siam, I obtained three 'pe 'imens of a Tlniri’jti/ijns, 
T. binrriiiijii or an allied form, in Noveinlx'r A male 

was ly.f mm. in length, a female l-'sti. The female rolled ui) 
iptietly when picked up. the male struggled hard, rearing its 
head up off the ground and trying to bite. 

10. T’/'Z/re/e/yes Sji, 

At about oinj feel elevation on Hukit Timah. Singapore, on 
the lOth Jan. Ift'.iO. I found one crawling among dead leaves in 
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th(‘ juu^lfar midday. It aixml ;• iuclu-i in Ifiig-th (2d(i iiiui.) 
I havo al>u touiid largo 'J’liyropvg i in -IiiIkuc. from uoar sea- 
iovel uoar .lolioro Ijalini. to loud loot olovatioii on Ounono' 
Tulai. 

11. 7V////''</0/i/'O .'y>. 

.\notlipr --[tooio^ of tlu> gomi' 1 liavo found very numerou.s 
on i*enang’ Hill from 2200 to 2.’)no feet elevation : it reaches 
1 ,5 inchos in length ( 1 1 1 nim.l. It-- colour, when alive, is as 
fol!(jws : upiior part-' dark olive Orowii. witli transverse band.s of 
liglitor and darker brown, tlioro i' a pale yello^^ ish-brown verte- 
l>ral lino, which intonu[)is iho narrow dark brown bands but not 
the wider [xder l.>and-<. Tlio lower part' and log' are pale red- 
dish yoliow. 

I'aiiiily . 

ijenus 7 vii/iHiiiilii.'. 

baijral (teres I'if't dorsal [tlate acuioly angled. 

1 2. 7 / Kjoiiiiiliis ijiirfii ( I’orat ). 

’I’his small round red Millipede is extensively distributed in 
the Hast and West Indies, and has got introduced into conser- 
vatories in England. I found it numerous in : — 

.Singapore: .Spring of lislni. Ootolter 1807. 

Penang: Hotanical < lardons. March 1808. 

Penang: the (.'rag. 220U feet olov.. March and Nov. 1800. 
March 1808. 

J’erak: Taipieng. May 1808; Kuala Kangsa l’as.s and Batu 
(.lajah, Dec. 1808. 

Kedah: Alor .Star. June 1808: and 1 found an allied 
species near Kulim, Kedah, in Mav 180J. 

IJ. l'n'(jiiiiiiilii.’< xp. The red-legged Trigoniulus. 

Ihis species tvas very iiunicrous in Bangkok during the 
rainy season from .April to August, and was also numerous on 
Kosichang. In Bangkok in .June s|-.ecimens were observed 
copulating. 

The mnnber of segment' of adult' varies from 55 to 60. 
Male' teach 71 nun. in length, females 8U mm. 
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l.'vlinn- (t’ri)iii litV). drawn up I'roiu many l>auiki>k ■'|x“ciuiuii.--. 
Head red. cxeepl forehead InTweeii ihe eyi's « liieli is brown. 
First scgiiieiit (behind head). In'owii. anterior border red. pos- 
terior border pale reddish brown. I’emaiiiing' segment^ bnjwn, 
posterior Ijorder \'ery i>ale bi\)wn. reddish on the Ijack, yel- 
lowish at the sides, underneath (about bases (if legs) pah- 
yellow. Tail (/.e.. last segnient) red. shading- to brown at the 
sides. .\utenu;e. mouth and legs. red. The red of the head, 
legs, ete.. is a rich brick red. The brown of the body is a dark 
brown, dull in some light--, in others more grey than brown with 
distinct pur[)le shades in it. In spirits tin- whole colouring 
becomes darker and le-'S coH'picuoU'. .\r any rate, in some 
cases the males are more purplidi-g-rey in i-olom-, and the female- 
(who are also larger) are more n>ddi.sh-brown, 

1 1. 7 Ve/e/')'"/' 0 ' fp. 'J'he blue-g-reen and red Trigoniulu'. 

Of this very beautiful species, apparently uiuiescrilx'd but 
allied to T, raiiiliiUvni^ of l\ar'ch. I got three s[iecimens in the 
jungle south of Talikameii, Siam. t)n the I'.ith March FSOT. 
The numljer of segments varied from to .">2. and the largest 
individual was ti-l min. in length. 

Cvlour (from life). L p|)er suifacc' and sides pale bluish 
bottle green, each segment with a broad, distim-t. black trans- 
verse band: along each sid(* is a very narrow black line 
enlarged into a black spot on each segment: from the eighth 
segment to the itenultimate (.me the back is blight brick-red: 
this red line is narrow anteriorly and gets broadest about tin- 
middle of the Ijack. The head lietween the eyes is darkish 
French grey : the reniainder of the head, anterior border of the 
segment next behind the head, the whole of the legs, and the last 
segment and tail are bright brick-red, the lower surface of the 
bodv (between the legs) is yellowish-red. 

frenus Spir‘il/iihllii‘>. 

Labral peres 1-F4. First dorsal plate very largi-, expanded 
laterally. 

15, Spiroboklliia -ji. The white-legged Millipede. 

This elegant, elongated Millipede, with its conspicuous little 
white legs, is one of tin- iiK'st active memliers of the Class, 
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We found it fairly coiniiiuii at I’acliim in Maieli and April lSit7. 
and in Bauiikok in May, June and July. This sjx'ties i-- 
))articularly addicted to walkiiijj n|i the x ertieal xvalU of houst'^ 
at night. 

1 also obtained a s|K-cies of in t^inea[)ore 

in IS'.Hi. 

,Suf>-( trder 

The TTat-Milliitedcs are distributed all oxer the habitable 
xvorld. They attain to a length of inche.s ( IJI mm.), the num- 
lier of segments is alxxays 1;) or 2ti. T’hey hax'e no eyes. The 
pedal lamina' are united to the terga. The lai’ge [ilalelike 
processes springing from the sides of the si'gnieiifs easily dis- 
tinguish these Alilliiiedes frcnn those of the other sub-orders. 

Family /((//.<. 

Milli[)edes of large or medium size, in xvhich the liody is 
eoni|Xised of I’O segments, each segment e.'xct'pt the first and 
last being furnished on each side xvitli a large, more or less 
square and hori/onlal plate, which liears the scent-jKire: they 
occur in tropical America and Asia, and attain a length of 
lo4 mm. 

1(1. Act(idhinh,!iinHb pniiiinjt FocoX'k. .\. -(- .^1* IF ISer. X'i 

Ist'.l?. xol. "Jo. p. Fig. (ij- P- IJl. 

The type six'cimen. a mule, xxas obtaineil bx Mr. II. N. 
Ixidley : subse([uently in March 1 aNo caught a s|A'cimen 

at IJDO feet elexation on Penang Hill. 

17. Ai‘aiitliijihsiiiiis ptrali mi--. Pocock l.c.s. p. l.'M. Fig. 7. [>. 

4.'31. (Ibtained in Perak by Mr. .1. II. beech. 

18. AciiiitIi<idi'Sia)is intir.'ii. Pocock. l.c.s. p. 134. Fig. S', p, 431. 
The type s|X‘cies. a male, is from the Malay Peninsula. 

111. Ac'dif/iiiili^iiiiis llii( (till.'. Pocock. l.c.s. p. 1.34. Fig'. '.). p. 431. 

This specimen xvas discoxered by Mr. II. N. K’idley in 
.Singapore. 

IVhcn in the Larut liills in April 18'.(8 1 collected a large 
series of Millipedes of this famil.v. representing t'x'o hitherto 
undescribed sjnscics of .bv/a/Z/w/. and t'x'o sjxf'cies of a now 
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^enu> allied to Ac(ihihi>(1r-.i,iti> ■. all the >]tecinien^ being’ now 
in the British Mnseum I am unable to describe them here. 
F.very individual (thirteen were cullecti'd) of one species of 
Acarit/iodcminis had a faint but distinct and plea.sant smell, like 
“vanilla” or “bitter almonds.” These Millijtedes are all very 
blow in their movements and easily' caught. 

20. Practixhiiius rldh i/i\ Pocock. l.c.s. p. 438. 

The type specimen, a female, was obtained by Mr. IT. X. 
Bidley in Singapore. Another s[’)ecies of Phracfodemiis, P. 

(Peters) hu' l)een recorded fnnn the island of Singa. 

21. Atiopl'idci^iiiiis sp. 

I found one specimen of this genus on rotten wood in the 
Botanical (lardens, Ptmang. 21't N'ov. 1890. Colour, upiter 
jtarts shiny black, (irouiber.inces ill 'ides bright yellow, [.ower 
'nrface and legs, reddish brown. 

Family str<iniiiihi.^,iiii(itid'i'. 

Millipedes of small size, reaching 3.'i mm. in length, occur- 
ring in tropical .\uierica. .Vfrica and .\'ia. and also in Euro|te 
(England). 

22. Oi tJ/iiiiiiiriiha (Saus^ure). 

.1 widely distributed species in the Ea.st Indies. 1 have 
met with it in Singapore. Kedah and Bangkok. In the latter 
place during the month of May, June and July I had 
opportunities of watching the development of individuals. The 
smallest I got were 2 mm. in length, cylindrical in section, 
had 19 segments, were covered with tine bristle.s of hair and 
were pure irhite in colour, except for a pair of reddish-brown 
spots above the base of the antennm. As the animal grows 
the hind portions Itecome dark first, and upper greyish brown, 
then the head and forepart beccnne a reddi.sh-brown, the centre 
jtortion gradually following suit ; these changes of colour will 
be observed in animals of from 8 to 12 mm. in length. In 
individuals of 10 mm. long the body is still cylindrical but the 
lateral processes are becoming pronounced, and the general 
colour is now piale yel/uw, the dorsal plates being pale reddish 
brown : there is alscj a reddish-brown patch on the head at the 
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ol’ rlie aiireuiia*. Tlia whole Millipede i> ^rill spai^ely clad 
with liair. but llie hail ^ are le-'-' iiLinierou': and much shorter in 
projiortion to the bulk of the animal than in the ■> mm stage. 
When the Millifjede is about bs mm. in length all the upper 
surface is a nrj, ditvI.-nihUsh hniini. the side.s are a paler reddish 
brown, and the underneath, legs, antenuw, tail and lateral 
processes are bright yellow. The wliole animal looks neat 
and glossy, there art' scarcely any hairs on the body e.^cept a 
few large one-, under the tail, and many very short, fine hairs 
on the head, antenna' and h'gs ; and it is at this |Teriod that the 
body becomes slightly depresst'd. 

I observed this sjx'cies in copula in Bangkok in May 18D7. 
the males .seem rather siuallei than the females wlien they clasp 
by the forepart of the body, and suffer themselves to be drag-o-ed 
along. 

2.3. Orth’iinDi iih'i f (c.O "'. Kafscli. 

I found large nnmlieis of this sj'iecit's (in the walls of the 
(joverninent lle't ffoust', Kuala Kangsa. Perak, litth Dec. 18ihl. 

24. pint a. Pocock. 

This species known from the Mergui .\.rchiix;lago pro- 
bably also occurs in Penang ; I have collected Millipedes, 
apparently referabh' to it. on rocks near "the Crag.” 2203 
feet elevation above sea. in .Marcli and Xoveiuber 1890. 
Specimens reached a length of .3.3 mm. incbe.s); and their 
colour in life was, upp'r parts reddish brown, with dark brown 
centre line, and narrow transverse dark brown lines, tliree on 
each somite, one being central and two marginal. The lateral 
processes are rich very dark brown, their backward projecting 
spines being yellow. Sides of body very dark brown, under- 
neath of body buff. I.egs yellow. 

23. Orthomorplm grucHk. 

I got one specimen at Ayuthia : February 1888. 

Other sjtecimens. some probably representing other species 
of Oi-Moeio/y/m. I have collected at ChantaboonrTahkamen and 
in the Larut Hills of Perak up to 4000 feet elevation, but the 
most noticeable was a hlacl' and sa.irltt form I found in the 
jungle nearMuok Lek, Dong Phya Phai, Siam, in November 1897 
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IV. Class Symphyla. 

Family Scuhijjiiiilri lliihi-. 

Srnlnpf nth f 1 ht fijt, iitrttl. 

Ill INIav. .Iiiiif and .Tnly 1SI17, I Uiiiiid .Sccilopondrclhc very 
luiinerou.s in the W ane' Xa (I'arden at Fangkek : they cdiild 
usually be fmind under Mower-pots. They were most elegant 
little creatures, about .') nini. in length (not including' the an- 
teniiiv), very active, and re<|uired careful catching' to get them 
alive and undamaged. We found the best way was to drive 
then into a test-tube by means of a camel-hair paint brush. 

They were pure dead white in colour when alive. 

The anteniiie are long-, slender and conspicuous : they 
usually resemble a row of beads threaded on a string, but in 
one specimen I e.Nainined the left antenna was normal and con- 
sisted of ih) bead-like joints, but the right antenna was less than 
half as long, ap[iarently unjointed, enlarged and rounded at the 
tip and covered \\ith distally directed hairs (unlike the hairs on 
normal antenna' which radiate from the centre of each " bead’"). 
These little animals can su.spend themselves in the air by a silk 
line, after the manner of spiders. 

On the I'ind Xoveinber lisMT. I found a Srolopfixli'i-Ihi 
undi'i' a log in the jungle near Muok Lek, in the Dang Phva 
JTiai. 

V. Chilopoda. 

The (.'entipedes, Class C/illopcilo. are invertebrate animals 
found in all temperate and tropical regions, carnivourous. active 
and capable of giving a poisonous bite. Some are nearly one 
foot (do,') mm.) in length. 

Hrail. The head is distinct and has a pair of elongate 
antenna' in front and four (lairs of jaws on its lower surface. 
The 4th pair are large and (X)werful and project forward 
below the other pairs of jaws, so as to more or less conceal 
them from view. The last seg'inent of this 4th pair forms a long 
fang with a minute hole in the tip, through which the poison is 
exuded. 

Boihi. The body is elongated, x'ery Mattened in section 
and consists of from I'.'i to over 121 segments all much alike in 
structure. 
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Lfigs. Tho logs start from tho .sides of the lower surface 
of the body, there is only one jwir to each segment, the last 
jiiiir of h‘gy is g-enerally longer than the rest. The number of 
pairs of legs is invariably odd. 

Native Names for Centipedes. 

Malay, '• Ifnlljxiu" or Lipan." 

Siamese, " Tal'lifip." 

Centipedes are divided into two siib-classes : — 

1st, Anaetiostioma. 

1. eijKS, large, compound, faceted. 

'2. widely .separated at ba.se. very long, thread like. 

.">. composed of In segments, but only 8 dorsal plates, 

all of which, except the last, are furnished in the 
middle of the hinder Ivjrder with a single large 
respiratory stigma. 

4. Very long, their tansi composed of a large number 
of minute segments. 

.'). trasabsegmonts of jxai.son-jaws not united. 

Length of head and body (exclusive of antenmv and legs)* 
reaches over 2 inches (or .").■> mm.) contains only oi e genus 
Scutigeva. 

2nd. AHTrosTli .MA. 

1. eges. simple ocelli, or entirely absent. 

2. antenna, shorter, stouter and not thread-like. 

o. lodfi, composed of from 1.') to over 121 segments, each 
having its own dorsal plate : the stigmata are 
arranged in pairs and open on the sides of the body. 

4. of moderate length, usually tipjjed with a claw.t 

5. basal-segments of poison-jaws united to form a coxal 

plate. I.ength of head and body (exclusive of anteume 
and legs) reachesover llinches (or281 mm.) divided 
into three orders, with many families and genera. 

* Tliese (liniension.s only refer to the Largest speeinienb I liave no self 
measured ; tliey may grow larger. 

t In the family Cerifiafoftii(/oe (OrdQV LitlKjhioinorpliH ), knoM'n fron. .a 
single species from llalniahira, the tarsi of the legs arc many iointeil 
Vide Pocock, Rny.al Nat. Hist. vi.. p. 20.'i, 
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.Siib-L'las.-' narsttn.iti^ ma. 

Order linitijci-om'irp/. a. 

Family Si iitiijniihc. 

1. ^i:iUiiji r<. hjiojiriipuis. Fabr. The loiig-lionied filiiekl-bearer. 

Lnralitii s. I have met thi> Iin(' -ipecies in three localities, 
in each case under ijuite dilTerent circum.-'tunces. One was 
inside a rotten, fallen tree-trunk near the foot of (Junong Fulia, 
.fohore, loth September. I8'J7. One I found at night on the 
outside wall of my house in Bangkok. i)n th(‘ 27th Fi'bruary 1S1I7. 
.And on the 2Sth June ls;)<s. I saw large nunibers of the Centi- 
pedes. perhaps oU or 40 individuals in le.ss than two hours, in deep 
caverns (where no daylight ever penetrates) of the Batu Caves, 
near Kuala Lumpur. Selangor: these were easily caugdit in 
forceps, if one picked them up as soon as the torch-Kght showed 
them, but once disturbed' they did mjt give a second chance 
of being captured but ran along' the wall at immense speed. 
This species occurs in Java, as well as in Siam and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

CiiluKi- (of Bangkok specimen mentioned above). 

FpjX'r surface of body moderately daik bi’iwvn, at the 
posterior end of each dorsal plate is a double spot of light 
yellow (very distinct in life). Head yellowi.sh brown with dark 
brown markings, .tntenme uniform yellowish brown. Legs 
yellow with narrow bands of dark bluish-grey. Lower surface 
of lx)dy pale yellow. In life the whole animal is slightl v iridescent. 

N/c'-. B'lvijh'iil' api'riiimn. Jkitii hices spectini'i). 

Length, head and body J2 mm. or 1.2.S inch.* .'i.j mm. or 2.1Gin. 


,. antenme 

(14 

.. 2. .'i 

iS8 

„ :!.4(1 

., hind-legs 

,. from tip of > 

7U 

.. 2. 74 

187 

„ 7.oG 

antenna' to end 
of hind-legs ) 

U14 

,. tl. 4 

o2.j 

„ 12.75 


2. Si-iitigera hiniKniica. Poc. The Buriue.se tshield-Bearer. 

Lvrctlilk.<. On the IGth March lSt)(I I caught two specimens 
at the “ (frag.” Penang Hill, elevation 22(10 feet ; and subse- 

* End of body projects 2 mm. beyond base of hind legs. 
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1 ] iciitly ill Marili ISlis obtained a tliiicl speciineii at the same 
place. Tliey are exceedingly active, running so fast tliat nules' 
you know tlimn liv sig-lit it is liard to tell wluit sort of animals 
they are; if found at rest thev may be picked up with a pair 
ol torceps or else made to walk into a wide-iieckeJ cyanide- 
of-jx)tassiuin bottle, but if first frightened all you will probably 
see of them is a glimpse of (a[)parentl v) a spider with an impro- 
j)('r number of \ery attenuated legs disappearing round the 
corner. It is very difhcult to secure a perfect specimen, as 
wlien caught they seem to slied their legs \ oluntarily. almost as 
if to spite the collector. 

District. Iiurnui and J'eiiang. 

d. ,'iriitiijei a iiiariiioreii. I'oc. The Marbled .'shield- bearer. 

Lijraliti'-s. On the 1 4th .March bS'.M) I caiiglit one specimen 
under the bark of a tree at " Ifiehniond.” Penang Hill, elevation 
about :I3i)0 feet: its general colour was rcddisli-britwn. In 
Marcli bShS I got another .sjieciinen also on I’enang Hill at 
nearly the same height altove sea-level. 

District. Burma and Penang. 

Sub-class A rtiustiijiint. 

1st Order, bi fiioHio.ttoiifitA. 1.3 pairs of legs. 

Contains only the Family TJtlinbiiiliv. .Species of Lithutnus 
are known to occur in Java, .Sumatra. Burmah and pos.sibly the 
Nicobar Islands, so will protebly be eventually found in the 
Malay Peninsula ; the largest of the known S. F. .Vsian forms is 
only 12^ mill. long. 

;lnd Order, Si uLorENDtaoMriiiru.v. 21 or 23 pairs of legs. 

Eyes, either absent or consist of 4 ocelli on each side of 
the head. 

Anteiime. 17 to 29 .segnieiits. 

Divided into several faniilie.s. 

The usual centipedes met with in Malaya and .Siam all come 
into the tauiily Si'ihi/irnili-iibr.^ which have 21 pairs of Im'S, 1 eves 
on each side oi head, and reach nearly a foot (3(1.') mm. ) in 
length. 
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■'!rd Order. ( J Ij iriiii.i imoki'HA. o'.i to OU (or poss'ibly more) 
pair?- of ley;'s. 

Eve>, iib.seiit. 

Aiiteiiua‘, 1 1 ^ey meiit.-'. 

Thi'i order coii'i^t^ of loii;.r', tliiii, wonii-like i-eiitipede-. ; 
some species are at film's lumiiioii^ : tliey are divided into 
several families, and individuals reach IdO mm. ill length. 

Order Scvlu/tciuli uinoi [ilui. 

I'aiiiily .'f'.-i’/ojK-ii'L-iilii'. 

4. Srohipi iidi a siih^iiiiiijied, Leach. Common Centipede of S. E. 

Asia. 

Luralitiei. Of this species I got several specimens in Penang 
both from near sea-level (Sepoy Lines) and from the hill 
(■•(.'rag-”), one in Siiigapc:ire. one in .Jolaire Bahru. onein Bangkok, 
and one recei\-ed from Sourabaya, .lava : it also occurs in 
Sumatra and Elores. and is found (possibly introduced) in tropical 
Africa and in the West Indie.s. 

Colour. Most individuals 1 have seen were bright reddish 
brown, but the Johore specimen (meiitioni'd above) and one 
from Penang Hill were puiplish-black above, pale reddish- 
brown below and had reddish antenna- and leg-s. 

lSi;e. The red and the black individuals .seem to attain eipial 
dimensions, the largest I have measured was in length (exclusive 
of antenna' and hind-legs) Ihti mm. or 04 in. 

5. Srolopcndra dr limiiiii, Brandt. Be Ilaan’s Centipede. 

This may be only a variety of S. ■'ulispiitipe.'i from which it 
differ.s in the absence of spines from the under surface of the 
anal femora. 

Localities. I got several specimens from the hills of 
Penang, at about 2ot)U feet elevation; one from Batu Gajali, 
J’erak; four from Kulim, Kedah; and about thirty from 
the following places in Siam — Bangkok, Ko-.si-chang. (.'lianta- 
booii, Kabin and Muok Sek, in the Dong Phay Phai ; it also oc- 
curs in the Mergui Archipelago. .lava and .Sumatra, 

Colour (from life.) Above lich reddish-brown, antenna- 
paler reddish-brown ; legs pale yellow, distally dark reddish- 
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linjwii, claws black: liiiul-leus rcdclLsli bruwu, geltiiig darker 
distally. last seg'iiieiits nearly black: uiidenieath of head reddish 
l)rowu. last joint of poison -fang's black : lower surface of body 
brownish yellow. 

A young sj^eciiuen from Kalmi was black with orange-red 
legs and a broad orange-red band behind the head. 

A centipede inin. (say 2 inches) in length (excluding 
antenna' or hindlegs), which I’ocuck considers to be prcjbably thi' 
young of this sjx'cies. had tlic upper parts reddish-brown, but 
tile posterior part of each segment v(‘ry dark, nearly black ; the 
antenna', head, and first two segments of body olive green ; 
legs on remaining segments pale red : and tlie under surface 
pale reddish-brown. 

Si:e. The tinest De Ilaan’s (.'eiitipede 1 have measured 
was caught in our compound in Bangkok. IDth December. 

Its dimensions were : — 

Total length, from tip of antenna- to claw of liind foot '261 mm. 


Length, without anteniue or hind legs .. ... 

,, antenna ... .. ... . ... ... dtl 

.. hind-leg .. ... ... ... ... ... 3.') 

Width, ind .segment ... ... ... ... ... H> 

l.ith 17 

LM.st 1.') 

22nd (last) ... ... ... ... ... 11 


These two species, supjtosing them to be distinct, seem simi- 
lar in habits: they are for the most part nocturnal, but I have 
met them roaming abroad in the day time: they are to be found 
in houses and gardens as well as in the jungle, and even on board 
ship. They run very swiftly, and try to bite fiercely when interfer- 
ed with ; what the effect of their bite on a man could be I do not 
know, I only once saw one bitten — .Surgeon-Captain .Smith at 
Penang in 18'J j. He felt no ill effects from the bite, but the centi- 
pede had previously been biting at some cord, in a loop of which 
we were trying to secure it, .so had probably exhausted its sup- 
ply of poison. It is said that their claw.s are p(nsonous. and I 
have even been told in .Singapore that a centipede ran o\ er a 
man’s face and h'ft a line of bad sores where its feet touclu'd his 
skin. I canmtt believe this — for I have .seen iMalavs allowing a 
big ceutiiK'de (with poison fangs extracted) to run about their 
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bare slioiildeiN and neck without recievino- any liarm. and I have 
myself had them crawlino" over my liaiids as an experiment but 
witliout bein^ able to see, or feel. th<‘ smallest wound. Xothino’ 
seems to be known about their hre('dino' habits. In Penang [ 
have seen a dead centipede hung from the front axle-tree of a 
i^harry : why this is done I have no idea ; pm'haps other mem- 
bers of Ihe Society have noticed this? 

(i. S'-olnpoidra Mor.iif'iii.i (lann.) Tht> Biting Centijjede. 

I caught specimens of this species at Ounang Pulai in Johore. 
and at Kabin in Siam, received om* from near Kaheng. Siam. 
The Kabin specimen was purplish-green in colour, and measured 
in length (xvithout hindlegs) 71 mm. (with liind legs) 82^ mm. 
Dr. Max Weber obtained this species in Celebes. Saleyer and 
Flores. It is also found in central .\frica and other tropical 
countries. 

7. Ofiisti'i/mns ifaber, Porat. The Rough Centipede. 

“Takhap-fai" (line-centipede) of the Siamese. 

Lucalitits. I found this species numerous in Bangkok 
under tlower pots in the garden of the Wang Xa. and also 
g(jt st^ecimens on <7unong Pulai, .lohorix 

Colour (Bangkok sj^ecimens). .Mxive reddish-brown, redder 
on the margins, browner in the vertebral line : the anterior 
portion of the head sometimes black ; lower surface of body pale 
reddish -3 ellow : ex es black ; antenna- light-red or else basal 
portion reddi.sh-broxvn, turning darker distallv till the tips are 
almost black : legs, basal segment and greater portion of next 
segment buff, remainder rich dark blue, or in some specimens the 
legs are grev, basall}" bright blue. distalU' buff, the hindmo.st 
pair of legs are blue banded with jxile buff or white at the 
joints. 

Si:e (Bangkok specimens). The largest I noted measured 
48 mm. in length, xvithout including the hind-legs. 

Another was : — 

length, xvithout antenna; or hind legs, 31i mm. 

,, antenme U ' ,, 

,. hindlegs 12^ ., 
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I aUo collected .spocimcns of OtuMi'jiitii!- on Penang- Hill, 
in the lainit Hills of Perak, in .rohore, at t 'hantaboon 
(purplish-blue in colour) and at Pakiiani-Menain, which 
are dilhcidt to determine spt»cilically. as there are man\' 
.sjDecies of this genn.■^ described from (teylon, Japan, 
( hina, Mergui Arcliipelago, .Sumatra, Java, Porneo, ('elebes, 
Flores, etc. 

S. lUnjsida hnujiiif.-^ (Newport). 

I got two specimens at Tanglin, Singapore, one found 
under a llower-pot, one running about in my bathroom 
at night, and several from ."iam, fiajm near Raheng and 
from the island rd' Ko-si-chang. This centiped(“ usually 
has its back coloured dark reddish or purplish-brown, the 
legs may be lighter : it is of small size reaching a hmgth 
of (hs mm. {'2.M inche'-). It is distributed in many parts 
of tropical .Asia and .\merica. 

U. It’/ii/.^iila iiiiiiiarijiiiatn (Porat). 

Of this small species I got six specimens near A lor .Star, 
Kedah ; one in Taipeng, IVrak ; a friend femnd it climbing up liis 
h‘g inside his trow.sers; and two in .Singapoie, one in the 
Ollicers’ Aless, "J'anglin, and one in a bathroom of Rallies Hotel. 
In these centipedes the antenme, when not in use. are carried 
curled up very elegantly. Dr. Ma.x W'eber obtaiiu'd this species 
in Sumatra, Java and Saleyer. 

1(1. 7,Ve/>e/« cariiiulata (Haa.se.) 

In .lanuary LS'.tt; Air. Ridley and I found one of these rare 
ct'iuipedes on Bukit Timah, .Singapore : it was a female lying 
curled up round its eggs, hidcleii under a rock in the jungle, 
'the species was previously known from Celebes. 

11. JNiiiiida i-iiriuUit-n. Pocock. 

This .-.peries is descriljed and figured (nat-size) by Pocock 
iu Max Welrer’s Zool. Ergebnis.se III. p. did, PI. xix. Fig. (!. 
The type .specimen is from Sumatra. In November isOc I 
caught one in the garden of the Crag,” Penang Hill, 2200 
feet ele\ation : its colours were: — back purplish black ; antenme 
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and lp”'s yrnpn ; nndin'in'atli pain <>li\c I.i'iiiiTh 

( excludinu' aiiteun<n and hind fenl ) .s’> nnii. (:!.:!:! inclie--.) 

I also got specimens of from Hlakan Mati. Siiig’a|)ui'e. 

and from Chantahoon. that apparniitly rio not fall into any of 
thn above sp(>cip>. 

( )l‘dol‘ ( ti tfjtlttliHinn iilul. 

I’ainilv < h . 

I'i. Oriihii'i >i< hri ciliihiatii-' ( Newport). The LuuiinoU' Centiijode. 

Malay A'lniinii/i'i'. 

I have caught this long', thin red centiiiede at Tahkaiuen. 
Siam, in March 1<S!I7. in ( ioverininnit House. Siiie-ap(ne. Octob(*r 
l.s;)7. and in Bakar Bata House. Ke(lah. in .May ISIIS; always 
in roofs or uiiper stories of houses. On more than i>ne occasion. 
I have seen them at night on my inospuito curtains. Mach 
time I tested their luminosity: when disturbed they give out a 
bright but lurid green " phosphoi-escent " light, and as the 
centipede moves it leax es a trail of light behind it on the surface 
it is crawling ox-er : this trail glinnners for a monient or so. and 
then goes out. 

liesides tsiani and the Mahiy Peninsula this species occurs 
iti other parts of the Oriental Begioit (.Mi'i-gtti .\rchipelago. 
.lava. Celebes. Flores, (dc.) and also in tropical .\irerii'a. 

I 

Fatnil V . 

1:1. M rristnrt^phnhi.^ fnnu h Nexx'[>>rt. 

Of this lotig. thin ceutiix'di' I got four specitnetis in the 
earth at Chautaboon iti .fanuary bsn.s (no lutninosity observed), 
iitid also found a single individual under a [xiece of xvood on the 
top of ^Vestern Hill. Penang, elevation 272.") feet. This latter 
tneasured : — 

length (excluding antetma' anil hind legs) .'12 tntn. 

(iticluding .. .. .. .. ) i'..". mm. 

This species is also recorded from the Mergui .\ rchijxelago. 
rsutnatra. .Java. Flitres and Mauritius. 

Fatjiily hufixitnniirlmhi'. 

Species of Kin-ratinni r may ex'entully be fouttd iit Malaya as 
they occur in Burmese territory on the one side, and in islands 
at the Eastern end of the iJalay .\rchi|)elago ott the other. 


t 
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VI. Class Gigantostraca. 

Order Xiphosnru. 

Family Lininlidir. 

The Kino- Crabs, or Ilorse-shoe Crab.-.. 

Meiiffihi/iii-nriiii " of the Siamese, 
of the Malay'. 

1. mn] llrrtliiil.^, 

I have got li\ e 'pecimeii' ill the .-'inoapore Market on the 
.'itli April, in the Bangkok .Market isth .lune. and in Brunei. 
Borneo, on the 2nd October. 

I wa.' told in Siam that the King. Crab,-, n.'ually freipient 
deep water, but in .June. .Inly and .Vugnst resort to the shallows 
at the head of the Otilf tVn- breeding pnrpose.s : they are then 
caught in large numbers for the market.s. 'I’hey will live for a 
few days in a tub of fresh water. 

In life the carapace is a fK*autiful. rich. dark, shining, olive 
colour. 

The largest s[>ecimen I measured (at Bangkok) was ; — 
T’otal length. lti.7 inchi's. = .'lOO mm. 

Length of carajxice. 10.2 ., = 2.')ii 

., tail. '.(..'i .. =241 .. 

Width. .. carapace, in. 2 .. = 2.‘)h 

2 . Lilillllu-^ I iitnillliritlllhl. 

Easily distinguished from /.. by the round shap- 

ed tail. 

To be .seen for salt* in the Bangkok Alarket with the above. 
The largest sjx*cimen I measured (at Bangkok) was 
Total length. 1 .■).2.'i inches = .’J.ST mm. 

Length of carapace. M .. = gn;! 

.. tail. 7.2.'i .. = bst .. 

Width .. cara|Kice. 7.7.') .. = 11)7 

;). Li mill tilihniutiif!. Leach. 

.\lso known as l.iimilns Idiiiii.yiiin.c. iMr. .\. C. Cluneis 
Boss gave me a large i)air caught at Kudat, Brit. Xorth Borneo; 
the female was the largest and measured : — total length :j.').2.'i 
inches =.Si)l mm., width of caraptice l.'i inches = mm. 
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VII. Class Arachnida. 

In tlii^ class are included tiie Spiders. Sc<jr[iii ins. Mites. Tick' 
and their relati\'es. 

These animals huvi' no distinct head. th “ head and thorax 
heine- fused toifether. and the result of this union (called the 
•• eephalothoiax " ) and the alxloineu niav or may m.t hi* see- 
meiited. 

l?r<“athiny is earned cm In air-lidjes. lnne--fH>ukb e>r Iroth. 

The se.xes are distinct imlividuals. 

There are mj autenme. such as e.\ist in the insect', ccuti- 
[tedes and millipedes. 

The cephalothorax bears si\ [xaii's of limb': — 

I't jjair (the mandibles) composed of 2 or :) segment', acting 
as seizing' or biting organs. 

2nd jjair (the cheke. or palpi) ccmiposed of b or G segments ; 
(jf which the basal segments (the iiia.xilhe) are used for crushing 
food, and the remainder variously inodilied as seizing', feeling or 
sexual organs. 

•Trd pair. com[)osed of i! or more segments. U'ed for feeling' 
(as in the l’edipal[)i). or for valking. 

fth. nth. and Gth. composed of G to 'J segments, used for 

walking. 

The abdomen bears no true limbs. 

'The class may be divided into 8 orilers. one of these con- 
tains the Mit(‘s. Ticks and a varied host of small forms, .some 
very deg'enerate. in some various limits are k)st. in setme there 
are apparently no organs of respiration, and in the " Water 
Bears.” or Tai dif/rada. the sexes are not distinct but are united 
in each individual. 

'The following table may be of use to the collector in 
determining to which Order an Arachnoid beast, he may haji- 
jx*n t(r have caught, btdongs. 

A. 2nd pair of limbs inodilied into great .seizing organs (cheke). 

*1. no •* waist ” between caphalothorax and abdomen. 

Gii'd. 1th. .bth and Gth pairs of limbs of similar con- 
struction and used for walking'. 

II. posteriiir st'gments of abdomen narrow ed. forming a 
distinct jointed tail, ending in a poi.soii- sting. 
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I ii'catliiii^' l)y llll■all'' of 4 pair' ut lung book^. 
aljdoiiiiiml coinli' prc.'cut. 
no ^ilk-sl•(•l<‘tillli■ gland'. 

'oiiic attain a leiigtli of S ineliO'. 

(Sforpioii'). Order Scir/iioint''. 
h. no tail. 

lu'eathing bv tijean.' of air-tubc'. 
no abdominal comb'. 

'ilk-'ccivling- gland' pre.'ciit. 

'oaic 'p(‘( ins attain a leiigtli of | inch. 

( I'al'C Scorpion'). Oriler P^cndtigcoi /nmir--. 

/>. a wai't " between ceplialotliora.s and abdomen. 

.'it'd pair of limb' inotlilied into feelers, the last 'eginent 
Iteing clawlc" and dividcal into a number of .'econdary 
'eg nnmt'. 

Itli. .'itli and ihh |)ait' of 'iinilar coii'ti uction and ii'ed 
for walking. 

c. no tail, or a llnead like om-. 

breathing by mean' of 2 paif' of Iniig' books, 
no abdominal comb', 
no .silk-'ccreiing- gland'. 

'ome 'pecie' attain a lengtli ol 2 incite'. 

( W hip . Scot'! lioii') Order 

i). 2nil pair of limb.' not motlified into cliche, 
r. ceijhalothorax 'egmented. 

mandible.' form large pincei'. 
abilonien with ten 'eginents. 
pal[)i leg-like. 

</. a long jointed tail. 

'ize minute: only one .'pecic' known, from South 
Europe. 

( Irder Paliiiijro'li. 

• . no tail. 

reach ne.irly 2 incite.' in length; man\ gem-ra and 
'pecic' known from South Europe, .\fiicii. -Wia and 
.Vmci ic.i. 
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( I'al.-'L' .''pidei'-"). Order Suh/'iy" ■ 

Ik ceplialuthc>rii-\ net .'.ee'iiieiiled. 

/'. 11 •• waist ’ Ix’tweeii ceplialutlii)ra\ and ubdoiiieu. 
nuiiulibles form a jioisou fang. 

abdomen not segiiieiited (except in sub-order Meso- 
tlielie). 

breathing bv meaii.s of 2 pair of lung books, or else 
1 pair lung lj<ioks and I jiair of air-tubes, 
spinning glands present. 

( Sitiders ). Order ^ 1 rum u . 

(j. no " waist ” between ceplialotliorax and abdomen. 

a. ' abdomen composed of o to 8 segments. 

mandibles pincer-like. 

Ijasal segment of :!rd pair of limbs always adapted 
for mastication. 

breathing by means of air-tubes, 
no spinning glands. 

(llarvt'st Spiders). Order < >pHiiiii< 

b. ' alxlouieu not segmented. 

mandibles pincer-like. oi simply pointed, 
basal segment of .'ird (xiir of limbs never adapted 
for mastication. 

breathing by -means of air-tubes, or without 
distinct organs, 

spinning glands .sonietiincs present, 
si/.e usually minute. 

(Mites. Ticks etc ) Order Ai-iri. 

(Jrder Sntrjtionr^. 

Thr 'frm; S* m ptiuts. 

Malay 

.Siamese " MiiliKiiiij-piDiI' or inon* connnonly " Miiu/ pou." 
J’antang Kapur •• Siiupui," iwuA "P' mprt." (Lake — Kelsall. 
"j. S. B. I!. S. No 2C,. 1S!)4, p. 41.) 

The true Scorpions have four (wirs of legs, of similar con- 
stiuctiou. each coinitosed of seven segments, and Used for loco- 
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iiiutioii. and two uioditied oiitfi-ior jxnr-< of liiiib--. one (the (.IiolaO 
funning' great pineer^ and coinj)o>ed of six >(*g'inents. and oiii’ 
(tile mandibles) forniing small pineei's and conij'iosed of only 
three segments. 

The abdomen is distinctly segmented, and the last six seg- 
ments 'ire narrower than the rest, forniing a distinct tail : the 
last segment of all (the telson) mids in a sharply jiointed jxiison- 
sting. 

On the lowei surface of the second seJineiit of the abdomen 

C 

are a pair of comb-like organs (the pectines); the exact use of 
which does nut seen to Ije known, but I hav(> noticed scorpions 
are continually moving them tibout as if they were organs of 
touch. 

.Scorpions art' divideil into st'veral familit's : two of v Inch 
occur in our region and may bt' thus distinguislied ; — 

Ist. .Sti'rnum of the ceplialotliorax small and trian- 

gularly pointed in front. 

Two spills on the articular membrane of the tarsus. 

tind. Sriirpiijiiiihr. Stt'rnum of the ceplialotliorax broad and 
pentagonal. 

One spui on the articulai membiane of the tarsiis. 

I'ainily Huilddii. 

1. . I /'c/es'c/'ct/ a ' mut { l-'abr. ) The .Sharp .Scorpion. 

” Mi.itijptin itthh'f.'ftp ol the Sianu.'se. 

This small yellowish .scorpion i.s widely distributed in the 
Hast, being recorded from Burma. .Siam. Oanibcxlia. Cofliiii China. 
China, -faixtii. Philippines. .Sumatra, .lava. Flores, .Saleyer. and it 
is said from ^sew Zealand and iNIadagascar. J^ocock has given 
an excellent coloured ligure ol this species, natural size in Max 
W eber's Zool. Ergebiiisse HI. PI. vi. lig. 1. ((lublished at Levden. 
18113.) 

.Scorpions of this sj.ecies are to be found iiisich' and outside 
houses, both downstairs and upstairs, as wi'll as in gardens and 
in the jungle : they sjiend the day hidden in rre\ ices. or under 
stones, rocks, etc., and at night roam about for food: they run 
about the walls of houses with ease, but I doubi their being able 
to cross ceilings, as the hou.se-lizards of the family dij-lniiidii- do. 
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III Hangkuk I found this .species very common, and al.-'O 
caught specimens at Avutliia. in the Dong I’hya I’hai. at Kabin. 
at t'hantaboon and on the island of Ko-si-cliang. 

W'hen suddenly found under a stone they seem to seek 
safety rather in remaining perfectly motionless than in taking 
instant fligdit. 

I have noticed them eating crickets and moths, pos.sibly they 
will eat any insects they can catch and overpower, lint 1 have 
ivatched them encounter and leave unmolested, though hungry, 
a lieetlo ( t 'n/ nih/ed and a small green bug. On several occa- 
sions 1 have placed these scorpions with whip-scoipioiis 
( scl'iiiil'ciriti-liii) and with large s[)idei’s (Ih ti t (ijimhi 

n-tidlnrai) to see if they wcmld try to tackle other Arachnida. 
but I found the three sort.s all left (.me anotlier alone. 1 
have not observed them even attempt to feed on insect.s they 
have not killed tliem.selves. nor to pay any attention to fruit. 1 
do not know if they ever drink. I lind an entry in my diary for 
th(‘ 2iith December. 18117 : — ".1. iiiniroiiittiii> canglit on tin* 
l.'ith of this month is still alive and well. It has liad no watm’ 
all the time.'’ I nfortunately I lind no note as t(.i the furtlier 
career of this scorpion, or how long it lived in captit ity. When 
walking this species ofter has the combs extended and iiointed 
forward. It seems ipiite blind (at any rate in a full light), it 
runs swiftly with both chehe extended, but if an ujiright thing, 
such as a stick which the chehe pass on each side of without 
touching', is met with, the scor[>ion rims right into it and is 
pulled up sh(.irt : Just as a man feeling for the door in tlie dark 
with outstretched arms may. if the dour be standing open, 
suddenly tiwd himself hit in the face by it : but i.m the other 
liand I liave seen a scor[)ion pursue a thiitering insect, but this 
may hav(> Iieen by sound (or smell r ). 

The following extract from my diary of the l.'ith December 
It'd? will give some idea of how the.se animals feed. 

,1. iiiHi-vfiiiiitiif ; in the evening I watched it sitting (juite 
still, body very Hat on the ground, chehe extended, tail curved 
over back with the point of tlie sting carefully protected in the 
usual manner : a small moth .settled near it. tlie scorpion imme- 
diately seized the moth in Ixitli chehe and (juick as lightning 
brought its tail over its In^ad. stung the moth and recovered 
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its tail to the ■ i’('st ' position, it then jilaeed the moth's head to 
its jaws and ate it ol'f. holdini;’ the moth in its chela- and tno-gino- 
off pieces with its mandibles ; aftera few bite.s the scorpion ran 
off holding' the moth in one chela’ ; on the way another small 
moth came just by it, the scorpion promptly .seized it in the 
disengaged chelm. and again i|ni<-k as a thought its tail was 
thrown forward and again withdrawn ; it then ran on with a 
moth in either hand, when it met a third moth the sci.)rpion trans- 
ferred th(' first moth to its mandibles and with the chela- thus 
disengaged it atttmipted to .seize the live moth but it fluttered 
on: the scorpion, pursuing with one moth iit its jatvs, one moth 
in one hand and the other hand grabbing at the third moth, was 
decidedly comical : it failed to catch the third moth, and after 
running a little wjiy settled down to eat its ca|')tiv(“s : the lirst 
moth was eaten wings and all. only one lower wing and htur 
legs Iteing left, which may have been dri'-pped accidentally, it 
then began eating the second moth but after a time (whether 
anything frightened it or not I do not know) the scorpion 
dropped the moth and ran off: after some minntes another live 
moth came in its way which it seizi-d and commenced eating : 
while doing so it caught another, and again ran off carrying one 
moth in its jaws and one in its hand." 

Kjf'i-i't oj' Sti/ii/. 

Two cases of scorpion sting have come under my notice : 
each time the scorpion was caught and identified as .1 
iiiiii-ronatiis. 

1st. 27th Nov. 1S07. Rasdeoh, a native of India, acci- 
dentally put his hand on a scorpion which stung him in the finger: 
he said he had very great pain all up the hand and arm as far 
as the shoulder: he applied a small native poultice which some- 
what relieved the pain. This happened at (i a.m. At 7.30 a.m. 
the finger was very swollen, lint not appreciably discoloured, he 
said there was then no jtain above the elbow but it was verv bad 
in the forearm and hand: we g-ot him to put the injured finger 
in a strong solution of jtermauganate of potash and keep it there 
for half an hour, first opi-ning the wounil b\' squeezing it : bv 
8,30 a. m. he was all riuht again. 

2nd. 2Gth December 18'.)7. Alaa Deng’, Siamese woman, 
stung in her foot in the evening' : the effect was at once a rather 
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swollen foot and much pain: we were able to bathe the foot 
almost innnediately in a very stron» solution of perniancranate 
of potash and the pain subsided in a ipiarter of an hour. 

Colour. 

Yellow mottled with brown, the four pairs of breathing 
orifices on the abdomen being very conspicuous as hmion yellow 
spots. A small specimen (.’h! mm. in length) was coloured 
pinkish underneath. 

Vouufi. 

I have not been able to make out at what times of year 
the.se scorpions breed. On the ihh .May in bangkok I caught a 
young one (10 mm. in length) by it'elf. and on the .’Ird .Vug'ust 
also in Bangkok found one (II mm. in length) lieing carried 
about on its mother^ back. 

,SV' CCS. 

Mr. li. .1. Pocock, in answer to eiiipiiries. writes to me: 
•‘In d. iiiiicroniitiis the male ha^ the tail stouter and the claws 
longer with sinuate lingers, as coinjiiire l with the female.” 

Length from front td mandibles to tip of sting of d.S adult 
Siamese specimens which I have examined: — 

average 44^ mm. smallest, .‘hi mm. 

largest, on mm. (njughly inch.) 

Pectiual Tdfth. 

Psually about '21 on each cmnb, occassionally there is one 
more tooth on one side than on the other, and once I found a 
specimen with two more teeth on one side than the other i. e, 
1'.) and 21. 

The fewest I have counted were in a Bangkok specimen. 

1. e. IS and IS; the most I have counted were in a Pong Phya 
Phai specimen, i. e. 24 and 24. 

2. Arr/zisnoictrus sciitiliis, P. K. 

This is is a small yellowish-brown scorpion with very long 
attenuated claws and tail : I caught one sjiecimen under the 
Lark of a fallen tree in the Experimental (iardens, J’enang Hill, 
about lltOO feet elevation, and one in the verandah of ••tin* 
Crag,” Penang Hill, 22('i() feet elevation, both in March IS'.iS. 
This spt'cies is also recorded from Tenasserin. Selangor, Singa- 
pore. Sumatra and Java. 
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P». [''Ontffi //.' t/ttit (Do door). 

'J'lii'^ i> anothor -iiiiall yollo\vi>li la-own >coi'pioii : it h-.i' 
1)0011 found in Sjiain. Africa. India, Coylon. IMalav I’oniii'iula, 
Siam. Ilouu'kunu-. .Java. Timor. .Mauritius. Madag-a.^oar. Saiidwicli 
Islands. \\'ost Indies and South Aniorioa I caught two speci- 
luons in tlio Olticor’s Moss, Sepoy lanes. Penang; one in the 
( )IHci‘r’s Mess, Tanglin. Sing’aporo: one in Rallies Iloiel, Singa- 
pore: and two in Dakar Data House. Kedah. I was given two 
spociiiions in Dang-kok said to have been caught there, hut I 
never invsolf caino across it alive in that city. This sjiecios. 
when suddenlv found, will often lie still as if feigningto hr-dead, 
till touched, when il tries to run away. 

,Sr n S*. 

•■In / the tail and jiincers of the male are very 

long- and thin as compared with the female."’ Pocock. 

I'ainily Snupioiiiihr. 

I. ClnnHns Pocock. The Agile Scorpion. 

'I’his species was discovered by i\Ir. If. X. Ridley at the 
Datu (,'aves, Selang'or. and descrilaed by IMr. R. .1. Pocock (Annals 
-p Mag-. Xat. Hist. Series vii, vol. hi. No. 17, ^lay iM’.i;), p. 
■ID)). The general colour is dark reddish brown, not distinctlv 
variegated. Pectinal teeth 4. Length .■)(; min. 

(’hn i-ilua rirh'iiiiinii.-i. Pocock. The Straight-handed Scorpion. 

Mr. II. X. Ridley discovered this species in Singapore, and 
it has been described by Pocock (loc. eit. supra, p. 4DS). 

'I'he general colour is ferruginous, variegated with black. 

JVctinal teeth :! ("r). Leng-th 24 nun. 

Other species of this genus will probably be eveiituallv found 
in the ilalay Peninsula. 

("i. PiildiHii'i’iis f . Pocock. Oates' Scorpion. 

This large species, known as •• Kala ” by the Kedah .Malays, 
is often identilied as J'aiaiiinn iis .'pim/i r (Ileinpr. -|- Rhrmiberg). 
L. Wray, jun., .f. S 15. R. A. S. No. 21, p. its, nnmtioiis 

■■a large dark metallic green scorpion (Buthns sjiiiihjiu )" in 
Datang J’adang. Perak : he probably refers to this specie.s. 

I obtained one sjjeciinen from near .lenan, Kedah : four 
from Kiilini. Kelah: two from Penang Hill (one at 2.'i(Ml feet 
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i'|p\ citii 111 . ”i\(‘ii nil' l)v .Ml. I,, ihowii); llin'i- ticiii •liihiirL' 
lidlim. and twu troiii the ioolhill-' ul' iMiiiinii; rulai, .lulinri'. 

t^'ii/i)//;- (ill life) : \ erv rieh dark ulive ^reeii. Tlie |«_ii^Mii- 
vei>iel(>s in tlie (iuiiuny I'lilai 'ipeeiuieii' were white. 

fruni li'iiiit Ilf inandifiles lu ti[) <il 'ting', li'l' iniii. 
rectinal teeth. 

+ . frmn frimt nf mandible' ti.i end el |)eiuiltiuiate 'egmciit. 
111? niin. I’ectiiKil teeth. 17+17. 

Jiistrirf. 

lUu'iua. Miilav I’euin-aila. Sumatra (.'). 

7. J'lilitiiiH'iii.' m/i»i/.'', Siiuuii. 

Siame.'e. ihmi'/.’' — Mleiihaiit Sn ’rpimi. 

Of ttii' tine 'pecii*' I obtained four ■'jieeinieii' lioiii liang- 
kok. tliret' from 'ralikameii. one from neai Kaliin. one trom near 
Jialienj;. and thirtv one fiom Chantaboon. It 'eein.' to lie 
'trietly noeturnal; at night roaming about for fmid. and 1\ ing 
hid by day: at (,'liantalx;on 1 found iiio't b\ digging in tlie .soil 
1 or Cl inehe> deep, under fallen log', to lind their burn i\\ '. 
which the 'eorpi(.in.' often tried to e.-e.-ape along, lint we followed 
them (digging up the 'oil) and eventinlly 'ceiired them. In 
one 'pot (in -Ian. bS'.is) we found about ten indiiiduaK. all of 
about the 'aiue 'ize. huddled up clo'c togi'ther ill a hole in thi' 
ground. 

Ciiliiiir (in life.) 'hining rieh dark green. 

Si:e. A good '[X'cimen had the following dimeii'ion.is : — - 
fjength. from front of mandible to point of 'ting — l:‘>.i 
mm. (about ."i^ inche'). 

Length, of cephalothorax (in median line) — Is inm. 

W idth of cephalothorax I'.i mni. 

I.ength of tail Cui — 

.. hinneru' IC — • 

.. brachium 1 C — 

.. .. |>incer (to end of lixed digit ) li.'i — 

.. moveable digit I'g — 

Width of hand Ifi — 

I’ll luiiil 'iu th vary in number Irom about l.'> to about is 
on each side. 
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Thu U'lial iiuialx‘i> '.aeiii to be or 10+17. 

Sc.".'. "Ill l^tildiiiiiiind ■••ilciiiis itnd lliii/iiiirus tlie male has 
the two halves of the o'eiiital ojx'reuliiin separated so that this 
can 1 k‘ pulled apart, while in the female, though the suture 
remains, the two are insefiarable. I’lie combs are also larger in 
the male.” Pocock. 

JJintrlct. Siam, and (.'ochiii China. 

8. ILjrun rn.-i niiKtriilKtiiii- (I'abr.) 

tsiamese " .l/c/<<//i<m-m// ” = Tree Micoipioii. 

Thi,s is a small dark Irruwn scorpion with large pincers, a 
comparatively short, slender tail and a very small sting, com- 
monly to be found under the Ijark of trees, but I have aKo 
obtained it among' a pile of logs, and under dead leaves on the 
ground. J’ocock says •• this species is found in S. East Asia and 
all over the Islands of the Indo-Malayan, Austro-Malayan and 
Australian llegion.” and mentions it being recorded from the 
Himalayas. Corea, Sumatra, Java. Flores. Saleyer, New Britain. 
iSoloinon. Loyalty and Fiji Islands. 

Pers(jnally I have caught seven s(H-cini('ns on Penang Hill, 
at elevations of Ition to 23no feet; three in Bangkok: one at 
Chantalxton; and two on the island of Kosichang. I also re- 
ceived one from near Uaheng, ffiam. 

A Iloi-nviriis. probably of this species, is found on Ma.vwell’s 
Hill, Perak; I found the remains of one inside a frog {liana 
inai-nnhin) caught at 3.300 feet elevation in April 180^. 

The largest S[recimen I have measured was from the front 
of the mandibles to the tip of the sting, 43 mm. 

The pectinal teeth in four , Siame.se six;cimens examined 
were: — 0 + 7, 0+7. 7+7 and 7+7. 

Order l^seialoe-corpiviits. 

The False Scorpinns. 

'I’hese are the minute and harmless animals sometimes called 
" Book Scorpions.” At Chantaboon I found a species of tin' 
genus C/cTf/i/- : and also in Bangkok under the bark of trees, 
under llag-stoues and in ixtcking cases. 
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(Jrtler l^cdljmljii. 

I’ucuck, Royal Natural lli^tury. Vol. vi. p. :il7). 

Sub-order ! (Tailed IVdipalp^). 

Section (hiqidi. 

Family Thdiiphuiiiil i. ( Wliip Scorpiun.'- ). 

1. Thi.biphijiiiit: skimki-trifrltiis Tariioiii. 

Siamese i. e. Stinking' Scorpion. 

LuatUtu\<. I met this sjjecies in ikuigkok. C'hantaboon and 
Kosichang. Fucock records it fnjm •• Lacan, via Ralieng, in 
Siam"’ (A.+M. N. II. Ser. 7, Vol. v, March I'JUO. p. ’2'J8). 

Dcucriptiun of body from a llangkok specimen: — 

Cephalothorax slightly convex, considerably narrowed 
anteriorly. The anterior eyes are black, they are separated by 
a prominent elongated smooth tubercle which extends to the 
anterior edge of the cephalothorax, which consists of a sharp 
ridge which curves back on each side asfaras the lateral eye where 
it disappears : the three lateral eyes are pale yellow, the di;rsal 
pair being very conspicuous in the live animal. The whole 
surface of the cephalothorax is roughly granulated, on the 
whole more coarsely anteriorly : the cephalic and thoracic 
grooves are well marked. Abdomen moderately depressed, 
elongately oval, at its widest part 1,7 wider than the widest part 
of the cephalothorax ; upper surface granular, with the posterioi 
edge of each segment •• crenulated ’’ : •• the muscular points ’’ 
are round and well marked on the .second to eighth segments. 

Cvloiir (in life) ; drawn up from several dozen Bangkok 
si^ecimens. 

Adults ; — Upper surfaces of chehe. cephalothorax, abdomen, 
two joints of legs nearest body and lower surface of abdomen 
very dark brown, almost black, but sometime^ the greater part 
of the lower surface of the abdomen is reddish-brown. Along 
either side of the abdomen there is a broad pale yellow longi- 
tudinal line. The tail, limbs (where not dark brown), lower 
surface of cephalothorax, and the first two :-egments on tin- 
underneath of the abdomen aie a rich red-brown. 
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Youii” ; — 8pcein)(.‘ij-' of uhuut iiiin. in louptli liax'c llin 
cnpliiilotlioi'ax and abduninn of the iiMuil dark brown colonr. but 
liave pain yellowish red clieke. 

Sl:t. of three t\pical Haiie kok s[>e(-inieii''. in inilliinetreb : — 
'J'olal leiietli of eephalotliorax and abdomen. 28 

Length of cephalothorax. 11 Hi 11 

.. abdomen, inelndinp' terminal joint--. 17 17i 17 

.. the narrow tail. 2n 23 2ri 

.. .. live terminal joints of elielo-. in anieulatirm. l.”> 

., lirst leg. excluding tlie coxal i<hnt. :>■> b7 db 

.. -econd leg. I hi 18 

Width of cephaluthorax. Hi fi 

Jldbitn. .Strictly nocturiial; hirling- by day under logs, 
stones, etc. and at night roaming about lor food, d'hey are 
( liielly to be seen during the rainy season from .\pril to .Vugust. 
In .January and llecembei 1 lia\ e s<jmetime.s noticed a very faint 
and peculiar smell given olf by these creatures, but have not 
been able to detect it at other times (.)f year. 

'I'o collect — when b.uind they can easily be j.i.ked up by a 
pair of forceps, the pi.iints placed 'Ui either sidi' of the hard 
eephalotliorax. and they iptickly die in a cyanide of potassium 
insect killing bottle. ’ \\'hen placed on their back on a sheet 
of glass or other Hat surface these seem very heliih^ss 

and unable to right thein.sehes. 

lb, (III. In captivity they feed readily (.m dead insects: they 
lii'si carefully and slowly examine the obji-ct, then take it up in 
their chehe. and in the case of a moth almost completely ch'vour 
it. or if a dragon llv eat all but the wings : \ ery rarely I have 
seen a 77cJ///k(e/f«s catch a li\ e insect in its chehe and eat it ; 
they do lot attempt to interfere with beetles or grasshoppet- 
larger than themselves. Ih-side^ insects they will cat 'cry 'Uiall 
bit- of over-riiie bananas. 

One that 1 caught vith a broken tail liM-d 2 1 days, during 
tliis time there was no sign of a reproduced tail growing'. 

I\lf’irt!< iij' Still;/. These animals are usually supposed to be 
hartnless to man. but in Bangkok on the .‘Jtlth .\pril 181)7 I had 
a curious experience with one. .'seeing a '/’liiliiji/iiiiiii.;. of this 
species, rutming oti the ground 1 jiicked it up by the cephalo- 
thorax between the first linger and thumb of my left hand : it 
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at iiiifp bent its thread-sillied tail ever ilslxuk (as a seei’inun 
does) anil also scratched about niy liiiu-ers ivith its legs, but the 
pincers did not touch me : I thoug'ht nothing' of its tail. etc., till 
I felt a sharp pain and found the aniuuil hml somehow stung me. 

1 went straight into luv house, and alreadx the lij'st joint of my 
linger was very swollen and inflamed, theie being a rapidly 
growing' white lump, and the ri‘st was red: at one spot was a 
fri'sh puncture as if a needle had been driven in. in a horizontal 
direction, and g'one some little way under the skin. After cnl- 
ting' and sipieezing the wound, I [lut my linger into a strong 
solution of permang'anate of potash, which at once reliei'ed the 
pain and stopped the swelling, hut the little wound continued to 
smart for some hours. Since then T have been careful never to 
let a Th'-hilihdiins touch me. 

" You can tell the male of this .species at once by 
the presence of a shallow circular [tit upon the fourth vmdral 
plate of the abdomen, by the different shape and size of thi' lirst 
plate, and by the simple structure of the small segments of the 
tarsus of the lirst pair of legs, that is to say of the antenniforiu 
leg's; the tarsal segments of the adult female lieing peculiarly 
modified.’’ (1!. I. Pocock). 

'1. 'Jlieliiphij^ivi Oates. 

" Toong'-gee’’ of the ^[alays of .fohore. 

I have caught this species in .fohore Ikiliru. and up to about 
.■)()(» feet elevation on Ounung Pulai. One specimen, out of three 
caught Sept. ’117. smelt slightly. Two Tltehiiihiuii. probably of 
this species, caught in the Botanical Oardens in March 'its also 
smelt slightly but perceptiblv. .V specimen obtained at about 
.'SlOO feet elevation in the lairut Hills. Perak, in April ’lift, is 
referred doubtfully to this species. 

Tltehiplidiiu? irdi/i. j’oeock (A. If- -''cr. 7, \ ol. \'. 

March IShHi, p. r^li.'i). 

Found by Mr. Herliert \\'. 1-. Way in Battambang. Siam. 

I. Ti/pdpftti.o ihiJi/i. Pocock. (loc. cit. supra, p. 2'.I7). 

Fotuul bv .^^r. INfahon Dalv at "Lacan. Via Baheng. Siam." 
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I/i/pni-tdiiii^ Joriiiii.'nis (Butler). 

'J'lii.s species found in Burma and on Owen’s Island, Mergui, 
(J^ocock, Linn. Soc. Jour. Zoology, Vol. xxxvi, p. 31(> ): is pro- 
bably the same as that recorded from Penang as 'T/ieh/pfionns 
inigiistiif!, Lucas by Stolic/.ka, J. A. !s. B. Vol. xlii. Part 2, IS?.’?, 
p. 134. 


, Sub-order Auihh/pgi/i (Tailless Pt'dipalps). 
Fainih’ 'I'lirnntiiliihr. 


(i. Turn II til III ji/iiji<oiii (yocock) Phipson’s Tarantula. 

This species is named after the able Honorary Secretary of 
the Bombay Natural History Society. Tlie genus Tinviitiiln 
has also been called r/ii-i/iiiis and Pfiri/nir/iiis. 

At t'hantaboon in January 1«98 I found fifteen individuals 
of this .species on one .small hill, by turning over some piles of logs : 
they can run very swiftly, and rapidly efface themselves from 
view by going into crevices; but usually, like scorpions, they 
seem to seek concealment by scpiatting (phte still among their 
natural surroundings. Daylight seems to confuse them, and 
when caught they move their pincers wildly about in a most 
aimless manner. 


40 millimeters. 
19 
17i 


Dimensions of a ( ‘hantaboon sjx'cimen : — 

I.eng'th, from front of mandible (folded at rest) to end of abdo- 
men. 

Vidth of cephaiothorax. 

abdomen. 

Total length of chela limb, 110 

antenniform lind), l^S 

,, .. ,. 1st walking leg. .'i.l 

:?nd .. .. no 

3rd .. .. .')8 


Span fnmi tip to tip of outstretched chela. 2:10 mm. 

An animal allit'd to Phip.son’s Tarantula inhabits the Batu 
Caves, Helangor ; I saw one s[j(“ciniens far into the caves in June 
Lso.S but failed to catch it. 
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( Irik'r .iniiii'i. 

The True nr 

Malay " Ltdia-lihd" 

Siame'ie " " 

Jakun ' ‘'T'lrotni/i" { [.ake-f Kelsall. .T.S.B.li.A.s. 

No. '2(>. 1804. p. .’)(>.) 

The true .Spiders have four [mirs of h-gt:. of similar coii- 
structiou. each composed of seven seg-inents. and used for locomo- 
tion, and two modified anterior pairs of limbs, one (thejxilpi) 
leg'-like and composed of six segments, including the basal 
segment or maxilla, and one (the mandibles) compos(>d of onlv 
two segments and containing a poison-gland wliich opens at 
the tip of the second segment which forms the poison-fang. 
The spinning mainillie, u[5on which ojxm the silk glands, are 
situated on the lower surface of the aMomen, and are a charac- 
teristic feature of the true Spiders. 

The sexes of spiders may be distinguished by the last se'T- 
ment of the palp which is nioditied into an introinittent organ in 
tin; male, while the female, in most faniilit^s. has a hornv plate 
(vulva) on the forepart of the lower surface of the alxlomen. 

The true Spiders are divided into two Sub-orders : — 

1. Sidj-iirchr McS'ithihr. Alxlomen segmented, its upper surface 

covered with eleven dorsal plates. Eight spinoinu- 
inammilhe placed in the middle of the lower surface 
of the abdomen. This sub-order contains onlv one 
family Liphistiida’, and one genus Li/dn’stiii^-. known 
from Burma, Sumatra. Penang and Selangor, where 
it has been recently discovered by Mr. 11. X. llidlev. 

2. >ulj-i<(di:r Opii'thothtlii'. Abdomen not segmented. Six, or 

fewer, spinning inammilhe placed near the hinder 
extremity of the lower surface of the alxlomen. 
This Sub-order contains a host of forms, divided into 
two sections of many families : only a few of the 
more noticeable can lx* mentioned in the limits ,if 
this paper. 
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S'ectiuii M i/ijahi/iiiii phii . 

Family 'J'/h rniiliiifuhi'. 

Thi'^e ;u'i‘ the very laiijt- hairy spiders eominnnly called by 
till' Eng'lish in the ^.traits Settlements •• 'raraiitulas and called 
by the Siamese " Bourn. " what the elTect of their bite on a man 
would Ije I cannot say ; it is commonly supposed that the 
coiiseiiuence.s would Im‘ very serious, it' not fatal. 

1. '.unUiilnrnis. Simon. 

These large dark brown and very hairy sjhders are numer- 
ous on I’enang Hill: most of my sjjecimens were obtained near 
"the Crag’’ at an elevation of about feet, 'they make 

burrows, sometimes a couplt' of feet deep, in the steep banks at 
the side of the hill jiaths : the round entrance hole of these 
burrows is easily seen, and then tin' s|)ider, if at home, may bi 
carefully dug out. The Kling coolies I employed to help me 
digging were (‘\treinely afraid of these spiders, which they 
called (in Malay) " /jiihd-hihd tjii/i aa/.it" (= the spider with 
the poisonous tei'th). These spiders are iierce, very strung and 
difficult to kill without damaging them : I lid\ e found a specimen 
aft<‘r three or four Innirs immersion in spirits of wine still to 
be so lively that it had to be handled with caution. The length 
of the caphalothorax and abdoim'n of one I measured was 
b'l mm. (l.d inches), its liiud-leg measuring OS mm. (2.7 
inches ), 

2. Mi'liipii iia iilbijitriuliiii. Jsimon. 

This s[X'cies occurs in t'iam ; 1 was given a spt'cimen said 
to have been caught at .\yuthia. l)Ut never came across it alive 
myself. 

Family ljdrij<:hi:lidd . . 

2i. Kncijijcriiptu syc iiircrt. 

I got this spider near the foot of Guuong Bulai. Joltore, in 
Seihember. I<sh7, but did not observe whether it had a ‘'trap- 
door ” home or not. 

Section 

Family J ‘hal'd ih . 
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4. Artciiiii nfhiiita. Walck. 

This eleg’ant spider, better known r/iolms hm Imi/ir}).-:, 
with exceedingly long and slender legs is common in disused 
buildings in Bangkok. It is pale reddish brown in colour, ex- 
cept the abdomen wliich is grey. They apparently make no 
web.s : they can run very fast, but, as long as these is no crevice 
to dart away into, are easily caught in the hand. Ihe}- m.av 
be from the tip of one extended fore-leg to the other as much 
as 14(1 mm. (or .■)! inches): though the length of the cephalotho- 
rax and alxlomeu is only lo mm. (or .4 of an incli). 

Family ,4 ri/iopiihr. 

.’). Ari'/iape (v/iniln. Walck. 

This species, which is widely distributed throughout the 
Oriental region. I obtained in Bangkok. 

(i. Arnneiis dr /tuinui, Dol. 

Collected in a house in Bangkok in -Inly IS'.is. 

7. Ifei'CiDiia iiiuUijiuncfa, Dol. 

Obtained on Penang Hill in March isihl. 

X. yrphihi iHariihifd. Fabr. 

This is the most striking in appearance of the Malay spiders 
I have come across, and is by no means rare. It lives on trees 
both in gardens and in the jungle, but occa.sionally wanders 
into buildings, as I got a specimen in the OHicm's iMess at 
Tanglin in April ISDG. Its large web. constructed of beautiful 
yellow silk, is usually spread between two trees, and the great 
black and yellow spider sitting motionless, with h>gs spread out 
in the middle of it, in bright sunshine makes a line picture. If 
taken in the hand, the collector will iind this spuler can bite 
hard with its powerful nippers. Besides fsingapore I have noted 
this species in Taiping, Perak, in Bangk<ik and at Muok Lek in 
the Dong Phya Phai, fsiam : it also occurs in Bimneo, Celebes. 
Ilalmahera. 4’ernate, Batchian, New Britain, Solomon Islands, etc. 

A Bangkok .specimen was coloured as follows : — 
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cephalothorax, shining iiittnise black, 
abdomen, various. .shade.s of brown, with black mark> 
and two conspicuous j'ellow spots, 
limbs, red brown, black at the joints. 

This species attains a great size ; in an individual I meas- 
ured the length of the cephalothorax and abdomen was 3(; 
mm. (1.4 inches). 

0. Xephila iiialdhdrPii.na, AValck. 

This prettily marked spider is very common, esjtecially 
about houses, making large webs under the eaves of roofs, in 
verandahs, etc : when houses are not at hand it seems e(iually 
content with rocks. I have noticed this species in Penang 
(especially near •' the Crag ”), in tjingapore, in .\lor Star, Kedah, 
in Ilangkok and in Chantaboon : it also occurs in Java, Ilal- 
mahera and other places in the. East Indies. C^uite small spiders 
will nearly always be found living in the webs of this species. 
I have not been able to make out so far if they belong to a 
different species, or if they are the males of the big females 
which construct the webs. 

Colour (in life.) Ppper .surface of cephalothorax dark brown 
or dark red : upper surface of abdomen mottled olive brown, 
or whitey buff with brown marks. 'I'he specimens with the 
brown cephalothorax usually have red or rich orange mark- 
ings underneath the cephalothorax and abdomen, those with red 
above have bright yellow markings underneath. The legs are 
pale 3 'ellow, black about the joints, and the last segment in each 
leg is brown. 

10. (Insterurautha rp. inn-rt. 

This curious looking spider, with hard transversely dilated 
six-spined abdomen, is not uncommon in the jungle on Penang 
Hill. I have found it at elevation of from liooo to 2400 feet 
during March IfsOS. It makes a verv large, strong, geo- 
metrically arranged web of white silk Ijetween the stems t)r 
branches of trees; this web it keeps very tidy. One web. which 
I particularly noted, was situated Ijetween branches of trees 
over I,") feet apart, and was about O feet from the ground. The 
transverse width of its abdomen from point to point mav exceed 
one inch (one tine .specimen measured 2isi mni.) 
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Family 

11. Pfcilinis siii!/a2)orensis, Thor. 

Ill the Hatu Caves, Selangor, in June 1S98, in caverns 
remote from daylight, Mr. A. L. Butler and myself found certain 
spiders numerous, which make strong, untidy webs in crei ices 
of the rocks. Specimens of the spiders were sent to Mr. Pocock 
who considers they probably belong to this species. 

Family Cfeni<hv. 

12. ('ten ns fnngifir, Thor. 

Known from Penang, (F.O.P. Cambridge, A. + M. X. II. 
[vi] XX, 1897, p. 334). 

13. Cteniis foireri. Cambridge (loc. cit. supra, p. 348). 

The types of this species I got on Penang Hill in ^larch 189G. 

F amily IliProjuxlitJif. 

14. Heteropoda venntorea (L.) The Hunting Spider. 

Nearly every resident in the East Indies must know this 
tine spider which runs about hou.ses. in the evening, catching its 
insect prey ; it makes no web, but the female spins a whitish 
silk cocoon in which she carries about her eggs, which she looks 
after with great care and vigorously defend' from enemies. 
What the effect of the bite of this spider on a human being would 
be I do not know, but it is certainly not prone to bite and I 
have never heard of its doing so, while as it is known to be \'ery 
useful to mankind in destroying .superabundant insects, it certain- 
Ij" ought to be encouraged and native servants should not be 
allowed to carele.ssly or wantonly kill them. It feeds on moths, 
crickets, etc., especiall}- the big red cockroaches, which are such 
a nuisance in some places in the , Straits Settlements. In a house 
individual spiders will often take up particular beats, which they 
occupy regularly night after night ; in Bangkok one lived for 
many months behind ray dressing table. Every evening when I 
placed a lamp on the table the spider came out from its retreat 
and t(;ok up his position by the light : at lirst we rather mistrust- 
ed each other — I being afraid the spider might some day bite me. 
and he carefully a'i'oiding my coining too close to him. but as the 
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weeks went by such mutual confidence sprung up that even 
when I touched him the spider would hardly shift his position. 

I have noted this species in Singapore, Johore. Georgetown 
(Penang), Kedah, Bangkok, Ayuthia, Tahkamen, Ghantaboon 
and also on board local coasting steamers. 

It is also recorded from Java. Borneo. Celebes. Ilalmahera, 
Ternate, Batchian, New Britain. Solomon Islands, tropical 
Africa, etc., etc. 

A specimen I kept for a time in captivity in a large glass 
jar together with a small scorpion Archifanx^ti'tift nnicrondtus, and 
a Thi-liiphoinif: did not interfere with them in any way or they 
with it. ^Vhenever the spider rested on tlie glass sides of the 
vessel it put its spinnarets in rapid motion and formed a small 
anchor of white silk and then let down one line silk thread as if 
to help support itself : in a few days it had to some extent 
obscured the whoh* surface of the glass by the number of these 
anchors it had made and abandoned. 

1.5. ITetrriipoihi thoriii ii.'ft (V. Koch). 

I caught .sjtecimens of this very handsome spider in the 
inner, deepest caves, far from daylight, over an hour's walk from 
the entrance in the hill side. Gunong Gajah, Kedah, in June 

180.5. They ran with great agility over the rough walls of 
rock, and also when we tried to catch them sprang away from 
the rocks into the air; the Malays were very frightened of 
them. Although living in darkne.ss the spiders did not seem at 
all confused by the light of the lamp and torches. On the two 
occassions I have collected in these caves, in April IS'.).") and 
.Tune IS'.iiS. we only met these spiders in one part of the caves, 
the deepest part. 

Ciihiiir, yellow ochre, marked with rich dark brown. 

, Cephalothorax. length, IG mm. 

„ width 12..') ,. 

Abdomen. length 17 

.. width 8 

Palp, length 27 

l.st leg, .. ;8;i 

2nd ,. „ ‘.II 
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Oi'd leu- leiig-th To iimi. 

4tli .. .. S2 .. 

'I’ntal ^paii (aci'uss 2ud pair of leu-s from tip to tip) 
l‘J4 mm. ( =7u inches). 

This species has been recorded from Sumatra, Java, Am- 
boina. etc. 

1<>. T/n:h:lii.''ijili Thorell. 

I obtained this species in Penanu- in isyo. 

Order 

The Harvest Spiders. 

.\nimals superticiall}' resembling the true Spideis : like them 
they have four pairs of legs, of similar construction, and two 
modified anterior pairs of limbs; one (the palpi) not pincer-like. 
but sometimes capable of folding back on themselves, sometimes 
armed with spines, and composed of si-\ segments, including the 
basal segment or ma.xilla, except in the Uirluulei which have live 
segments ; and one (tlie mandibles) pincer-like and composed of 
three segments, except in the Uiciunlei which have but two. 

The abdomen is 'egmented, composed of from 3 to s seg- 
ments. In the true spiders the breathing apparatus consists 
sometimes of four pairs of lung-.sacs. but generally the hindt'r 
pair are replaced by tracheal tubes ; in tlie harvest spiders the 
breathing apparatus consists of tracheal tidx'S. opening by one 
pair of orifices situated on the sternal plate of the alxlomen. 
There are no spinning glands. 

Family OncdpudUli:. 

1. Gnoiiiiiliis Thorell. (,Vnn. Mus. Genov, xxx, p. 378. 

18‘J0) : found in Fenang. 

2. Oncopns fca\ Thorell. (Ann. Mils. Genov, xxx. p. 37o, 

[18‘JO] ) ; found in Fenang. 

3. Onrupus Thorell. (.Vnn. Mus. Genov, xxx. p. 7G1, 

[ 1 8'J ( I] ) : found in Singapore. 

•• The British Museum has from time to time received a 
number of specimens from Mr. 11. N. Kidley ’ (A. -f- M. X. 11. 
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iSer. G. xix. p. 2S.S). I obtained one individual of this' specu> in 
the jung'le at the foot of Ounong Fulai. Johore. in Septemlxu'. 
18117. 

1. ( /iiriijiiis cilfk'vjit;. I’ueoek (,\. ^1- H- >5ei'. G. vol. xix. 

18‘.t7. p. -287). 

'the type f>{aecinien I found on Penang' Hill, about 220(i 
f(‘et elevation : 21»th N'()vem})er. LSliG. 

Family Plialiiinji(hi.. 

5. Gajnjlla iurirl. 

I obtained .speeiinens of the;-e very long legged bea.sts in 
Bangkok and at Bortong Kabin ; at the latter place in March 
18117 there were countle-'S thou;?ands of tliein collected in certain 
bpot.-j, a wontlerful sight. 



Notes of a Tour through the Siamese 
States on the West Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, 1900. 

Bv C. W'. ,S. Kv.nm-usi.uv. 

llavinu- a>suim'i.l ulmrgc (if flic ('(HiMilatf in \piil tljis year 
and \vi>liiniJ- to beeijnie ae<iiiaiiited with ^ollle of the Western 
iSiainesti .'?tat(.'s wliieli liave not been visited since 1894. I left 
I’enang- in the colonial launch Sudiiril at 10 l'. M. on 

Tiii'sihni llth I iri-i'iiihri-, taking' with me .Mr. Fki-,1.. Ihstrict 
Ollicer. Bukit Mertajani. I elect(?d to go in December as the 
weather at this season is settled with a X. K. wind blowing 
from the land. It was a tine moonlight night and we reached 
the mouth of the Kedah river befin'e daybreak. 

W'cilni.'iiilaii lull l)ei:i:iiil>i:r. — The .Sultan’s .Secretary came on 
board at the entrance to the river and we reachi'd the landing- 
place at Alorstdr about (i.o A. -M. Here I was received by some 
of the leading officials and a guard of honour and we drove in a 
carriage and pair to the .Sultan's country house at .1 ;.((/, fm/.lf. 
II. 11. the llA.rA Ml |iA accompanied us. I arranged to be at 
the Consulate at 9.0. previous notice having' been given of mv 
intended visit some time before. .After breakfast we drove to 
the Consulate which has been lately repaired. Every a^sist-ince 
was given to me by the Kedah Officials. I enquired into several 
cases of minor importance and a considerable number of Britisli 
subjects presented themselves for registration. Having des- 
patched the busine.''s in hand and arranged to attend the iie.xt 
day. we drove back to Aiia/.- ImUt where I disciis.sed various 
ipiestions with the Ba.ia Mi da. .Vt :l.(l I’.jr. I paid an offi’cial 
visit to II. II. the .Sultan who is in very feeble health and at 
times hardly equal to transact public busine.ss. Having taken 
leave of the .Sultan we proceeded with the Bai \ Mrjcv to in- 
spect the Public unices. 'I’he building-- are e\('ellentlv adapted 
for the purpose and present quite an imposing apjjearance. though 
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the btyle of arcliiteutiire may not Ije of the liiu-be-'t i.irder. 
They were completed ahoiit four yeai’b ag^o and reflect great 
credit cm the dc'bigner who carried out the work — M aiioj[i-:ii 
LeuJ'.Y TAilJ!!, formerly employed under me in th(> l^olice 
Co'.irt. Penang, lie ib now building a tine new hoube for the 
liA.rA Me HA. 

The olfices are admirably arranged — Treasury, Land and 
Survey, ('ourtb of Law. and lastly an olfice for the Auditor tten- 
eral. The x ariuiis ollicials. including the Judge, were introduced. 
We were shewn a survey map of the town with all the various 
hdb marked on it. The ollicc' are open from lO.O to 1.0. 
Malays being exclusively employed, and in outward appearance 
at all events our colonial sy.stem is followed. So far as we 
could ascertain the oftice of Auditor-Leneral is somewhat of a 
sinecure. He is said t(.i ipiery and examine accounts but there 
wi're no papers or books in his olhce. A census has lately been 
taken and we were shewn the figures which, however, are still 
incomplete for some of the up-country I have on form- 

er occasions inspected the gaol, but did not do so on this visit. 
1 noticed that the outside wall was beautifully white but the in- 
terior arrangtmients are I fancy what they have always been 
and are hardly up to date. Prisoners in chains are employed on 
outside lal)our in the town. A Kliug dahi prisoner .sent me a 
petition complaining that he was kept in gaol beyond the term 
of his sentence, but his warrant of cominitmeut, \\hich was jjro- 
diiced. proved that his statement was incorrect. The KA.fA 
i\ItT)A, his younger brother, a son of TuXiiKf l)IA Ldix, the 
Auditor-Leneral and two others dined at Anak bnhit. We were 
the guests of the IvAiA Mro.v. 

J liiir.idtiii Idth Ihiindjer. — The IvA.iA MlTiA came at 7.. ‘lb 
A. M. and we went down the river to the Consulate in a housi' 
boat, the ILt.fA Ml I)A |)oiutiug out the place where Lieut. 
Tiu'iitU'iitt. IL of II. M. .S. lliiufiiit/i. was drowned when 
crossing the river at night aftt'r snipe shooting in October. IS'.ll. 
The current hen* is strong and the boat must have struck a snag 
and capsized. The body was reeu\ fix'd opposite the Coiisulate 
H niiles dnwii the river. T'he grave in the eonsular grounds, 
which has a stone ero.ss over it. is ke])t in good order. Lui|uired 
into a number of cases iiieludiug a eomplaiut by a Peuaug China- 
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man a.> to the deeision nf the Kedali (Miverninent with regard to 
a gi-ant of land at Kiilini. Tr v\ III I. AT. Collector of I.and 
lievemu', produced the plans and the documents and after a full 
explanation of the case I came to the C(nicliision that the Kedah 
authorities were justitied in their action. A certiticate had been 
granted to a ^[al,•ly man in Penang who claimed to have been 
born in Province Wellesley, alleging that his father moved to 
Kedah when he was (1 years old. Cood evidence being jirodiic- 
ed that he was born in Kedah territory I cancelled the certi- 
licate. A large number of Britisli subjects were registered. 
The consular business being concluded we drove back to Anak 
hiikit. .Vt 4.0 we went by invitation to tea at the Pa.i.v 
.^f^n.\.’s and found a garden party assembled, all the leading 
ofllci'ds liaving' been invited. Having ixirtaken of coffee, ices, 
etc., in the garden we adjourned to the billiard room. Peturning 
to Anak huLit for dinner we left at !(•.<>. going on board the 
Sfa/jinl. The pA.rA MriiA and others saw us off and we drop- 
lied down stream slowly, anchoring about midnight inside the bar. 
I have visited Kedah at intervals since IsTS when I spent some 
weeks there learning .Malay and I have always met with the 
utmost hospitality and kindness on the part of the reigning fami- 
ly and officials. 

Frifhii/, Ihri-nihi'r . — Having crossed the bar at high 

tide about 4.0 .t.ii. we had a calm voyage with a light cool 
breeze from the shore. We passed numerous limestone islets 
and rocks of quaint shapes. At times it came on to IiUav fresh 
from the N. E. and the spray from the white waves broke over 
our bows. Passino- Cone Island near which the S. fr. Pi r.<i‘ re- 
cently struck an uncharted rock and went down, •• Cut Islands ” 
and the twin rocks called in the chart '• Darby and .loan” we 
made for the entrance of the Trang Diver whitdi for half an hour 
was hidden from us by a heavy rain si|uall which came on from 
tile \. E. The Trang Hiver is like the majority of those along 
this coast, broad and fringed with mangroves, with many chan- 
nels. Having taken a [lilot from Penang we were successful in 
reaching our destination without grounding on the mud banks. 
The seat of Government is by no means imposing. There is no 
town. At the landing place we were met by Mr. Ktr.tW'.Ir 
Kt;.\T — the Governor's lU'phew — two pony-traps being sent 
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clown to convey us to tlie ( tuvernoi’s house which is situated 
about a (|uai'tei' of a uiile from the jetty. There is a t'ustoiu 
House and a few Chinese shops. We were not expected so earlv. 
Mr. Kiiaw Sim Bee. wliose Siamese title is Phya Basdanupradit, 
etc., the Oovernor. received us most cordially and after givino- 
us tea drove us along- a new road which he has made round a 
wooded hill on which his house stands. On the wav he pointed 
out the new (lovermueut Ollices consisting of 'freasury, Court 
and Land Otlice which have been commenced opposite the gaol. 
The prisoners, Chinese and Siame.se. are employed in making 
bricks and on road work. Mr. Ku.ttv SiM Bee Ix'longs to a 
wealthy Penang family and is an admirable administrator. Be- 
ing intimately connected with INmang lie can do much in the 
way of extending the trade of that Settlement M'ith 'I'rang and 
the neighbouring Siamese States. He owns a Steamer which 
runs regularly between Trang, ITing-a. Penang and Deli. 

'I'he old town and mines, where some hundreds of Cantonese 
and Khelis are employed, are situated some miles up the river 
and ihe tin is brought down to the river on elephants four miles 
by a bad road. \Ve had not time to visit tliem. Mr. KllAtV 
Slil Bee described how he had effectually suppressed the 
Secret Societies .some years ago, since when there liave been no 
signs of their revival. He also infornu'd me that the Siamese 
Government had decided to abolish the Gambling Farms and 
this was gradually being done. There is only one Sikh in tlie 
place, who is emploj ed as a detective to see tliat no Government 
employee attends the (Jambling Farm. 

Pepi'ier thrives well in 'I’rang. 2.''>.l)0l» pikuls being produced 
in a year valued at .-<28 a pikul. 'J he soil is .said to be excellent. 
.Nfr. Khaw Slil ]5ee pointed out a new elephant-road to Xakon 
on the East coast 7(l mihxs distant. It is dignilied by the name 
of a road but at present hardly deserves the title. About 1.') 
years ago orders were given from Bangkok to connect these 
\\ estern States by telegraph. I’oles were prepared for the con- 
nection between Trang and Ghirbi and the wire has been lying 
at Trang' ever since. Many reforms are being introduced by 
the Siamese Government in these States. d’he othcials of the 
old school have been removed and are replaced by young men 
irom Bangkok who ha\e had some training in their duties. The 
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latest iniKivation is tlie introduction of the Hiirnia village system 
of headmen under which police and paid officials are dispensed 
with up country. Ten houses elect a headman. .\ group of ten 
villages has a representative headman. All occurrences such as 
births, deaths, tires, disturham-es. crimes, etc., are reported and 
no one can move from one village to another without the fact 
being reported and some one found res[t<msible for him. 
.Mr. Kiiaw Siii bi;i: says that since the introduction of this 
system crime has practically disappeared. The .Siamese he 
says as a rule are well behaved but when they are bad they are 
desperately bad. The Treasury accounts are kept in the Kug- 
li.sh fashion. 'I'he law is framed on Euro})ean models and every- 
thing is up to date. The Opium Farm is run on the same lines 
as in Penang, the retail prices being the same. Living is 
afiiiarently very cheap and prices are \-ery much lower tlian in 
the Colony. Fowls are 2.'> cents, buffaloes lioit to A 

certain amount of timber is e.xported besides tin and pepper, 
(riam (u.sed for boat building and other purposes) is exported 
to Penang and (.'alcutta. Peacocks ami teal are plentiful within 
easy reach of the (tovernor’s place, also green jngeon, and 
pi-n/iim. The revenue is paid as in the other Western Estates 
tlirough the , ‘Siamese ConsuM lenerat in Penang, bn'',' going to 
Bangkok. This is a considerable drain on the resource.s of the 
i^tates and may help to explain why so many useful public 
works, which are projected, are not carried out. 

There are few British subjects in the place and their inter- 
ests may safely be entrusted to Mr. Kii.wv Si.M Bei; who is 
himself a Britisli subject. 

The Governors of 'rongkah and Ghirbi, who were leaving 
fill’ Bangkok to take part in cremation ceremonies, dined 
with Mr. KltAW Sltl Bek that night as well as two other ofti- 
cials. T’he Governor of (ihirbi speaks English. I explained to 
him that I had intended to visit Ghirbi on my return journey but 
would postpone my visit as lie would be absent. (thibri pro- 
duces ail inferior (|nality of coal or rather lignite of no conimer- 
cial value though it is used with other fuel by small steamers. 

.Mr. Kii.itv Sim IBik entertained us mo'-t hospitably and 
we slept at bis house that night. 
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Sdliirdiit/. loth — Mr. KlIAW ,SlM Bfie when in 

Penang' had kindly placed at iiiy di^iposal tlu' small steamer 
Daiiironii lint, so 1 left orders for the Scnhiul to meet ns 
off Telibon Island on our return from Tongkah. Mr. 
Kiiaw Sim Bek also ver^- kindly sent his nephew Mr. Kiiaw 
J r KEA'I'. who speaks English and ,'siamese. with us and he 
proved of the greatest assistance. A Marine Police (Juard 
(Siamese) was drawn up at the jetty when we drove down 
and we took leave of the governor about 7.0 A. M.. the Da- 
iiiidiiri Ildt living the consular Hag. Outside the mouth of 
the Trang Itiver we found the S. S. Ai t-^adoiuj. the small steamer 
that runs between Penang and Pung-a owned by Mr. Kham' ,Si.M 
Bee. high and dry on a sand bank. ,She had left Trang for 
Pung-a at night and not lx*ing- able to make out the narrow 
channel marked by stakes had got on the bank about 2.t) A. M. 
on the 14th. After [tassing round 'I’elibon Island the sea got 
rougher witli a strcmg bree/.e from the land. ’I’he long island 
of Pulau Loutai sheltered us part of the way. After passing 
Pulau Lontar the sea got rougher as we got further from the 
land. Then after rounding a small island we altered our course 
for Tongkah with a following sea. The anchorage at Puket 
resembles that of Malacca during the S. W. monsoon. The 
harbour is very shallow and is exposed to the X. K. The 
Siamese gunboat llan ItnL and S tf. Pctrvl were lying a mile or 
so from the shore, (.'aptain BlXi: of the Run Rnl- kindly sent a 
boat off at once, and owing to the heavy sea running we had 
some difficulty in getting off. However wo got ashore in 
safety about H.O I’.M. Captain BiXi; met us at the jetty, took us 
to his house, which is near, and introduced us to his wife, the 
daughter of Captain ft'EUEK of Tongkah. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of the tVestern , 'Siamese .States had sent his carriage for 
us and we were met by the Acting Superintendent of Police 
(.Siamese) who talks English well, having been foiinerly employ- 
ed ill the Penang Land Office. We were received by the Chief 
Commissioner who introduced us to his wife in a larg'e reception 
room furnished in European style. He hospitably placed rooms 
at our disposal and asked us to make ourselves at home. His 
Excellency did not understand English but with the help of the 
Superintendent of Police and Mr. .If Keat we got on verv well 
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during' dinner, llis rvife knerv a few words of English learnt in 
Penang- where their son is being educated at the Brothers' 
School. The Comiuissioner is a (xtrson of great importance 
being over the local govenior.s juid corresponding with Bangkok 
frenueiiTly. 

Siiiiiliii/, Ibfh Drrcmli'r. — W'e had ariMiiged to go early 
with Mr. Ross C1.IM1-..S. Superintendent of Mines, to see a new 
road, l)ut we found carriages ready and the C’oniuii'siouer pre- 
jtared to show us round himself. We were driven about a iiiih’ 
along' a grass covered rotid till we were brought to a stop by an 
uubridged .stream. This alTorded a good exasuple of what we 
found very common in thr-se Siamese places. Roads, bridges, 
and improvements generally are talked of but not made. Every- 
thing Itad is attributed to the late (iovernor. All sorts of 
wonderful schemes are going to be carried out by the present 
man. The old 1 Iovernor for instance allowed (.’hinese to bury 
where they liked. The hills were allowed to be cleared of 
jungle for hill padi. .Anyone could dig for tin anywhere, etc. 
The old (Governor is .said to be res[jonsible for the tumble down 
building which serves as the Post (Itlice and so on. 

The e.xplauatioii for allowing this stream to be uubridged 
was that all the timber obtained from Penang and Singapore 
which was lying ready was burnt one night owing to a lamp 
falling. We were told there was no stone available though I 
saw plenty within a nuarter of a mile. We passed the house of 
the Isuitei'iutendent of Police, Mr. lI.tUTXUr.l.. lent from the 
Burma Police, who is at pre.sent on leave in England. 
Mr. Cl.fA'tES was also to have a house there and we climbed a 
small hill chosen as the site for a house for the King of Siam. 
It is nice open grass country interspersed with scrub The 
plans are said to Ije all ready but it is very doubtful if the house 
will be built or the road ever completed as there is a newer 
scheme for moving the town about two miles further away to 
the bay near the Light- house island which is sheltered and is 
said to have deep water. If this scheme is ever carried out 
the site of the present town will be given up to mining as it is 
known to be rich in tin. We then drove to the Central Police 
Station which was prepared for me to hold a Consular Court 
aud 1 arranged to be there at ll.otb From there we dro\ e to 
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th(* iiiiiK's. 'I'lii'M* ari‘ interesting I'roin the fact tliat they are in 
tile former bed of the sea. an einbanknient lieing carried a 
i|uarter of a mile or so out to sea so as to enclose the mine. 
Trvo or tliree thousand (’liinese miners, all Ilokkiens. are em- 
ployed here and there must be ijuite as many pigs as ( 'liinese. 
These pigs are exjjorted to I’enang. W’itliin the embankment 
which keeps the sea out tlie sand and clay have been excavated 
to a depth of some hO (>r lid feet Ijelow sea level. It is an 
enormous work which may or may not be rewarded by success. 
1 was told that there was a loss of .shd.ildd during the presmit 
\ ear but this may not be truiu We saw some tin sand Ix'ing 
washed in the usual way. .Vt |)re,sent the average yield is 1:^ 
pikuls a day but it is hoped soon to reach a richer stratum. The 
particles of tin are very small whereas in the mines near the 
hills large hijl are said to ix* found. After inspecting the mines 
we drove to the (lovernment (ilHces and were introduced to the 
Treasurer and a youthful looking Chief Justice aged between 
Jd and il.'i. I wanted to {tost a letter but we were not taken 
to see the I'ost Office, which being a lelic of the old Oovernor's 
regime is not one of the show place.s. 'J'he Chief Commissioner 
has a goixl Otlice. Here we saw .several tyjx^writers in Siame.se 
character at work. On the walls were some recent Siamese 
maps. During the day we received typewritten formal invita- 
tions to dine with our host, .\fter breakfast at 10.0 we drove 
to the Central Dolice Station where I was presented with two 
jxtitions from Kling.s. One was alxmt the division of some pro- 
perty of a deceased Kling man. It appeared that he traded in 
cattle and .several ixrsons were indebted to him. Before his 
death he called his friends and told them to burv him decentlv 
and have a feast, collect what was due to him and keep the 
money for his widow in India. They appear to have carried out 
part of the tru.st and the recollection of the goats and 
fowls slaughtered in honour of deceased was still in their 
minds. bo far as I could ascertain there remained a 
sum of about for the rclatixes. de|)osited with a 

biamese ofHcial. The other jjtTition related to a matter which 
is still trnb Jidliri-. Two Kling British .subjects had a ditTerence 
about s(3me accounts and one was alleged to have assaulted the 
other. The case came Ijefore the .judge and one was mulcted 
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in damaues and ordered to pay So** or •5ome 8Ueh amount. 
-Vg-ainst tin.': decision he had appealed to the (Jouncil-General at 
Bangkok and an answer was exp«'cted in a few weeks. K lings 
cannot exist wiihout litigation and I should think that the 
Siamese judicial .system is well calculated t<3 .satisfy them. It 
must be a great luxury to be able to ap[)eal to Bangkok in any 
trivial matter even if there are no results. While waiting 1 
noticed a Sikh orderly being measured against the wall for his 
descriptive roll as a British subject, lie was wearing a .specially 
high turban and I asked what his height for tiie Register was. 
I was told .') feet is inches, but having removed his turban and 
boots he only reached •') feet 1 inches. A large number of 
iSikhs were formerly employed at Tongkah but they were found 
troublesome and have been replaced by Siamese, only a few 
orderlies being retained. When the consular business was 
linished we ins})ected the Club where we saw some new Penang 
pti[jers brought by the Pctrd. W'e then paid a surreptitious 
visit to the office of •• the Royal Siamese Posts and Telegraphs.’’ 
I asked for stamps but was informed that they were not kept 
and letters must be forwarded on lj<jard. \Ve did not ask to 
telegraph anywhere as we had U'en told that the telegraph 
[Tosts and wires which run along the new road lead nowhere. 
In the afternoon Mr. (T.L NIKS came and fetched us with a buggy 
and dogcart. He drove me while Mr. I’EEt. followed in his 
ptmy cart. We drove through the principal streets of the town. 
We passed over one now plank bridge but all the rest were 
rotten and there were great pits in the road. Bridges are .said 
to be repaired only on the occasion (jf a wedding. W'e drove 
some distance along the projected new r^)ad to the town of the 
future on rai.sed turfy land through brushwood. Kverywhere 
were e.xcavations for tin. Chinese graves, .some newly dug — in 
spite of the new regime — were also plentiful in the brushwood. 
We then walked half a mile till we came to a mangrove swamp 
— then back along a cart track with the deepest ruts I ever saw- 
till we struck the main road to the up-country mines. This 
road might easily be put in good order but nothing is done to it 
and there are deep holes in it. P^p the valley is a wonderful 
aijueduct built of scaffold poles by Chinese some years ago which 
is said to be seven miles long and 100 feet high. W'e were 

8 
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shewn a photof^rapli of this and I should have liked to have seen 
it. Having- driven through the town we called on Captain h’lNo 
and found a gale blowing-. 'J'he weather looked very bad and 
it was sug-g-ested that we had better delay our departure till 
next morning. There was a dinner jjarty in our hoinnir that 
night. Captain Rixo and two Danish officers of the lt(in Uni-. 
the Chief Justice. Treasurer, Mr. Cr.uxiES and others, about 1 4 
in all. A Siamese band played during dinner, tsiainese and 
Chinese tunes, flutes aud fiddles. I took the Commis.sioner'.s 
wife down and she was the only lady. The Commissioner after 
the King” proposed our health and I replied. \Ce left about 
0.30 and went on board the Jhiiiiroiiij Hat in Captain RlNo's boat. 
Happily the wind had gone down. It was pretty rough outside 
with a head wind and the boat pitched and rolled, the sea com- 
ing over the bows. W'e got into smooth water under Pulau 
Panjang about 3.<,» or 4.0 A. M. and anchored in the Pung-a 
River. 

Moiida/i, 17tli l)niiiibi:r. — k lovely cool morning and the 
view beautiful beyond description with numberless limestone 
islets and rocks some rising to the height of four or five hun- 
dred feet with precipitous sides clothed with verdure. Mr. 
Jo Keat had started at .').30 up the river to convey a letter 
from the Commissioner to the Governor. We were told that 
he could not be back for an hour or so and we therefore w-ent 
in a boat — a very leaky one — to explore the river, taking- the 
camera and Mr. Cnnis’s orchid and plant collector. The 
Puug-a River forms part of a network of broad channels 
among mangroves out of which rise at intervals great isolated 
limestone crags and precipitous rocks, some rising to stub or 
1,000 feet in height. Our men climbing up the steep rocks 
got a miscellaneous collection of plants and orchids which half 
tilled our small boat. IVe also took .several photographs of 
picturesque rocks and caves. Then we returned to breakfast 
on the launch. Mr. Jf K EAT having returned we went in a 
Ixjat about two mile.s up the river, taking a rifle in case there 
were any crocodiles on the mud banks. We did not see one 
though the tide was low-. 'I’he stream or rather mangrove creek 
got very narrow aud at length we reached the landing- stage 
where a Police guard was draw n up. aud w e were met by 
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the (rovt^rnor’s ,'Soeretarv with a pony ('arria^’e. Tlie S^fcrftary 
did not sp*ak Eiiolish but wu learnt through Mr. .1 r Krai’ 
that this was a new road to takt" the place of the former (io\ - 
ernor’s road, which (of course) was bad. Like all the other 
roads we saw except tliat at 'I’raiig it was in an untinished state 
completely g-rassed over with big holes in it, but further on it 
was much better. The scenery was very pretty. The road 
runs through an avenue of ansenas which at this season up north 
shed all their leaves. The road being covered with dead leave.s 
reminded one of an Engdish lane in autumn. There was noth- 
ing- tropical about it but an occasional palm in the distance. On 
either side were broad stretches of fine turf with clumps of 
bru.shwood. Through tlie valley which is abcmt two miles wide 
meanders the I’ung-a Hiver in a sandy bed. 'J'he valley is 
entirely hemmed in by precipitous limestone cliffs some l..aU() 
feet high. On the left gijing to Fung-a is a huge block shap- 
ed like an elephant. After passing .several houses and the gaol 
enclosed by a palisade, we reached the Governor’s place. The 
(iovernor received us most warmly and offered us tea and cigar- 
ettes in his verandah. Fie is a most genial man but unfor- 
tunately' he upset our gravity by his first remark which was 
translated to us by Mr. it' Keat with a smile : •• This is a poor 
house to receive you in. It was built by the late (fovernor. I 
have plans all ready for a new hou.se Tlie cigarettes made in 
Siamese fa.shion were excellent and the Governor told me they 
were made of Pung-a tobacco. The soil he says is very rich 
and '.vill grow anything — 100 pikuls of tolxicco a year are pro- 
duced, value s;,j,(joO. I asked him to send some tobacco, cigar- 
ettes, etc., to the Agricultural Show, lie is very anxious to 
make known the resources of his district and said he was pre- 
paring a report which he pnmii.sed to .send to me. lie said 
there was great clifHculty in procuring labour for planting. The 
Chinese all go to the mines. .'>,000 pikuls of tin are got — 
brought in by elephants which only carry 4 or .'> slabs. lie is 
very anxious to get some natives of India for planting. In one 
island he .said there were 50lt deer which he hunts with a pack 
of dogs. Peacocks he said were very plentiful. It is certainly 
a lovely place — very cool at this time of year and, I should say, 
extremely healthy. The lunch was so excellent that I asked if 
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lie had a French cook. He ^aid his cook was a (,'hinaman whom 
he brought from Bangkok. The (iovernor has a daughter being- 
educated in the Penang Convent. Fie had been to Perak where 
Mr. RoHGEli had been very good to him he said. Just as we 
finislied lunch three elephants arrived and the Governor asked 
if we would ride round and see the town, Best House, etc. I 
mounted the leading one with the Governor and Mr. Peet. and 
Mr. Jc Keat followed. My elephant was valued at .SI, 200. 
A good number are sold to Burma. NCe first went along the 
road, the Governor who knows a few words of English point- 
ing out the present very unpretending Government Offices and 
saying “ no good house — next year estimate.” The elephants, 
as is their wont, left the road wherever a bridge appeared and 
made a detour. There is only one narrow street in the ■* town.” 
I noticed a pillar box close to the Post and Telegraph Office. 
The people are half Siame.se and half Chine.se and a good many 
of the hou.ses are dilapidated. After passing- through the 
■■ town” we struck the river bed and went down some distance’. 
It has a broad sandy Ijed. In the rainy season it becomes a 
swollen torrent which at times Hoods the town. J’assing round 
by the Governor’s house we went some distance alxjve the road 
leading- to the river and came to a hill on which a Best House 
has been built — a lovely site commanding a view (jf the valley. 
The Best House is commodious but unfurnished. The Goveriujr 
said that even at that season there were freciuent showers 
which keep the place c<wl. There was a shower while we were 
there. The high cliffs clad with jungle no doubt attract the 
clouds. We were quite .sorry to lea\e and I expressed my 
regret that as there were no British subjects I could not repeat 
my visit as Con.sul. 1'he Governor saw us off at the landing 
place and as we pas.sed I noticed two men mending- some of the 
worst holes on the road. \\> found the Ihimroiif) Rut had left 
her anchorage and gone to the mouth of the river to take in 
tirewood. this entailed an extra two miles pull for the men. 
\\ e lay that night oil the (histom Hou.se and slept on the deck 
peacefully. 

Tiit-siluy, 18th DfLi-iiiher. — .A pilot came off early and we left 
at 0.0 to visit the Kesum cave. This is some miles up a river 
^iuiilar to the 1 ung-a Biver with limestone rt^cks rising out of 
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the mangrove. Following one branch the riv'er narrows and 
passes through a great limestone rock — forming a natural arch 
fringed with stalactites. It was so beautiful with the sun shin- 
ing on the water seen through the arch that we took several 
phcjtographs Having passed under the rock and admired the 
scene we returned to the mouth of the river leaving for 
Trang about 9.0 A.M. It was blowing fresh and the .sea was 
pretty rough — a glorious morning with a cool breeze from the 
land. Passing numberless limestone rock^’ islands we got under 
the lee of Pulau Lontar and before dark sighted Telibon Island. 
Off the Custom House we found the Scubinl lying together with 
the Artsadong which had only just Heated off the bank on which 
we found her when we first arrived at Trang. We slept on 
deck and had a cool peaceful night. 

Wnhiesdaij, 19th iJecttubtr . — At daylight we started iu a 
house boat to .see some caves up a river which were s.iid by Mr. 
KiiAW rilM Bee to surpass those of Kedah. The caves are %'erv 
disappointing and as we had no torches we could not explore 
them e.xcept by match light. It took us three hours to go and 
return and we regretted the diday as we could not reach the 
Langkawis before dark. Having taken leave of Mr. . I f KK.t r 
who had proved most invaluable to us we made for Pulu Terutau 
and anchored alxmt .'i.o K. M. under the shelter of a small rocky 
island separated from the shore, where there were a few native 
huts, by a narrow channel. We were glad to get into smooth 
water for the night. U'e landed and searched for orchids till it 
got dark but the rock proved barren and unclimbable. Noticing 
after dinner that we were dragging our anchor and drifting into 
rough water I got the Captain to let out two fathoms more of 
cable. 

Tliiirsddii, '20th Ih’ceiidici -, — Made an early start for Kuah 
where w'e had arranged to meet His Highnes-s the Pa.i.v Mkda. 
It was still blowing fresh from the land. We reached Kuah 
about 9.(1 and found the pA.rA Mkd.v who had expected us the 
night before had gone on to Da}'ang Bunting so we followed. 
Ills small steamer was at anchor. He came on board and we 
went through an inland sea of wooded islands till we came to a 
small bay where we anchored and went ashore in boats to a long 
temjxu’ary jetty put up years ago for the King of Siam. We 
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tlion t'ullowed a t^ond jungle jiatli throiia-h a plantation i>f durian 
and othpi' fruit treps planted l)v the late Wax Ma'I'. tiavino- 
uumutpd to the top of a low ridu-p we descended to the shore of 
the lake Dayang Bunting- where a long- Malay house has been 
built on piles on the edge of the lake. Here elalxjrate prepara- 
tions were made for a feast, tables, chair.s and everything being 
brought by the numerous Malays who accompanied us. Mr. 
Pkkf. ventured on the lake in a small canoe. W'e then sent a 
man out to take soundings with the .sVc/ifr//',? lead. In the two 
places selected it was found to lx* H fath(mis deep. 

The lake is surrounded by jungle-clad limestone cliffs some 
.'jiKi t(j 1, 0(1(1 feet high which enclose the lake except at the 
lower end where a low rocky ridge separates it from the sea. 
The lake (fresh water) is about .'XIO yards long. We took a 
sample of the water which I brought to J’enang for analysis, 
.-tfter an excellent meal we went round by boat to what once 
must have formed the inlet to the present lake from the sea. 
Masses of limestone rock hav(‘ blocked the entrance so that there 
is now no connection Ixdween lake and sea. .^fter climbing- 
some rocks about 40 feet high we looked right doxvn on the lake 
the surface of which, so far as we could judg-e, apj^eared to be 
some 10 feet above the sea level. This is a mere conjecture. 
From Dayang Bunting we should have gone to 'I'elwja tnjuh but 
the KA.JA Mcoa wanted to show us the Goa Cherita (Legend 
Cave) which they said could be reached in an hour. As a matter 
of fact it took us '2^ hours to get there. The scenery of this 
-Archipelago is lovely as you wind about among the wooded hills. 
The highest hill is Gunoug Kaya which is over .3,000 feet high. 
■A striking feature in the distance is the serrated range known as 
Gunoug Chinchang. Once more we were destined to Ije disap- 
pointed in the matter f)f caves. The cave is a very ordinary 
limestone cave and the only interest that attaches to it is an in- 
scription in .Arabic character high on the limestone cliff at the 
entrance. Certain Arabic words and names can Ite made out 
but whether it is ancient as the Malays like to believe or only 
some hundred years old it is impossible to say. Below Malays 
and English visitors have inscribed their initials with charcoal 
and we were t{)ld to do the same. It was nearly dark when we 
started to return to Kuah. Fortunately we had a pilot who was 
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abl(' to direct our course throug'li the winding channels sunie- 
tiine> verv narrow and IxMween high rocks. It was intricate 
navigation in the dark hut we got safelv hack to Kuah alxmt 8.H. 
tVe then landed and had dinner in a house built by Wax 
Mat after whicli we left with a Kedah pilot kindly lent by the 
Il.t.rA Mtha. 

Friihi/i. SL'-t Ikcrminr. — Reached I’euang about 7.0 A. jr. 

General Remarks. 

The best season to visit tliese States is >iudoubtedly Deceni- 
ber-.Janiiary when delightful weather may be counted on. It is 
the dry season and a cool breeze blows continuously off the land. 
The ,'^ciilnnl is not tit for such a trip. The Iktinniiig H<(t though 
not much bigger is a better sea boat. When 1 descriite the sea 
as ■■ rough ” I mean for a launch. In the Sen JFIk the trip at 
this time of year would be a delightful one. Pung-a e.specially 
Iteing Worth a visit for its l<.)vely scenery. 

One thing that struck us was that during all the while we 
were at sea — always in .sight of land — we hardly saw a junk, 
boat or sign of population. In 'I’rang and to the Northward the 
Malays or riainsaius resemble the tsiamese. 'I’hey do not speak 
Malay but are said to be Mohaniedaus. Mr. M vXWhJ.l.’s remark 
in 18811 that the Sianu'so (iovernment neither makes nor main- 
tains roads is true now. Neither has the telegraph made any 
progress since that time. Mr. MaXW'ELI. remarks further that 
the.se (States all suffer from being regarded in Haugkok not as 
provinces to be developed but as mere sources of revenue to be 
sjxnt at the capital. Sixty percent, of the revenue still goes to 
Bangkok. There is evidently now a desire on the part of the 
(lovernment at Bangkok to impiove the local administration of 
these Western provinces and no doubt many reforms have been 
carried out in the last few years. At Trang there were many 
signs of progress visible. This 1 attribute to Mr. Khaw SiM 
Bee’s energy and good administration. 

Toiigkah is a land of promise. A large number of schemes 
are going to be carried out but these promises evoke a smile 
from those who liave tx>en used to the administration ol the 
])alace. The country is evidently full of tin but the. (Jovernmeut 
does nothing to improve the roads or oixn up the place. The 
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harbour ha;^ silted up and a vessel of any .size lias to anchor a 
long way out. I cannot say whether the new harbour will be 
adopted and the town moved as is talked of. 

F>iLet. by the way, is the name ot the town, Taniik-iih lieiiig 
the name of the island or what is reall}' a peninsula as the narrow 
strait (I’a Prak) is only half a mile across and fordable by ele- 
phants at low tide. 

The Strait is between Sulutnj and Tiil-tuUdnij on the mainland 
hence the Malay name for Tongkah I'Jung corrupted to 

Junk Ceylon. No one can visit these places without seeing how 
deirendent they are on Penang. I'nder a (iovermnent such as 
that of the Federated Malay .States they could soon be changed 
into rii li provinces and trade would expand in a wonderful man- 
ner. With mineral wealth and a fertile soil the pipulation would 
increase and Chinese would be attracted to invest capital there. 
Under the present regime in spite of many reforms in the selec- 
tion of officers, the administration of justice, etc., it may be 
doubted whether any substantial progress will be made toward 
oixming up the country, at all events unless the revenue is spent 
on public works and improvements. Formerly when the mines 
were more pros{)erous GO tiikhs were employed under Captain 
W'EliEU but these have been dis|)ensed with and the only British 
subjects beyond a few Penang-born Chinese appear to be Klings 
who trade in cattle with Penang. Capital punishment is not in- 
dicted in these States — those convicted of capital offences Ijeing 
sent to Bangkok. 

From the islands in this archipelago which are scarcely in- 
habited are procured edible birds’ nests and guano. 

Captain lliNti of the Uoyal Siame.se Navy showed us a col- 
lection of small clay figures of Buddh.a said to have been found 
by the collectors of guano buried in caves. Whether the.se are 
ancient as supposed or modern I am unable to say. Mr. Khaw 
Jr K EAT promised to .send me some which I will forward to the 
Curator of the Kaflles Museum. 

The long wooded island of Pulau Lontar (said to be coveted 
by the Germans) lying to the North Trang fringed on the west by 
a sandy shore appears to be scarcely inhabited except by a few 
tishernien. The Bangka wi group of islands are sparsely inhabited 
by Malays and there are said to be about 100 Chinese. Achineso 
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Miv [)I:ujliiijr [)('])|XT ill uii*' place. I’lilaii .\daiig-. one ut' tlic Butoug 
g I'oup lying li ) llie Noi til ut' tile Langkawi^ and furtliei out to 'Ca, 
i' vi.-.iljle on a clear day t'loni Penang' Hill. Tlii-! lie-' near the track 
of the British India boal> on the way to llangoon and would be 
Worth a visit. 

I eiuitiired into the health of the |)lace we touched at. In 
Kedah there i.s a Kuiasian doctor (BoVKit) who told me that 
there was little sickness. The drinking water is derived from 
the Kedah river which passes the Consulate and Anuk bul'ii. 
The water is sotuewhat brackish and niu.st be much polluted. 
Traiig' was .said to Ire very healthy. In the early part of the 
year a few CH.ses of [ilagiie occurred among- the miners in Tong- 
kah but this appears to have died otit soon and the health of the 
place is now .said to be good. The .Siamese Government on the 
representation of our Irtivernment decided to appoint a Medical 
Officer to reside there. No one has yet been appointed and the 
(.'ommissioner consulted me as to whether a Dr. .AMNKIt who has 
been residing there for some time was litted for the place. I 
could only say that I believed he had the necessary ipialitica- 
tions but could mrt lx* sure. The Governor of Pung-a assured 
me that his place was e.vtrtunely healthy and that there was no 
sickness. 

I had not visited Kedah, with which I was formerly well 
acipiainted. for matiy year'. It is a line country — a vast tract 
of padi land interspersed with low hill'. 'I’lie revenue has in- 
creased very considerably of late. 'J'he Sultan spends the re- 
venue as he likes, sending the " Buiiga mas" to the King of 
.Siam as Suzerain. A Penang Ghinamau advances money to the 
.Malay cultivators and mills the rice ])urchased from them. 
Another Ghinamau has oiiened up a sugar estate on the banks 
of the river below Alnr Hm-. The Sinkep Tin Mining Gompany 
are tvorking with success near the base of Kedah Peak while 
there are large tapioca plantations near the Muda. Kulim at the 
back of Bukit Merta jam is a thriving place with Ghiuese tin 
mines and plantations. It would be an advantage if the rail- 
way were extended from Bukit Mertajam to Kulim as has long 
been proposed but the Sultan of Kedah is at present in such a 
feeble state of health that he hesitates to take any action in the 
matter though he says he will not object to the raihvay. 
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It is interesting’ tu see how a purely 3Ialay Governuient 
without European interference or g-iiidance has endeavoured to 
model the adininistratioii on our colonial lines even to the ap- 
pointment of an Auditor General. (Inly Malays are employed 
in the public ciflicea most of them being men of good position. 
Here there is a real Post and Telegraph Oftice, the Telegraph 
Department being superintended by a son of the Government 
Munshi at Iriingapore. 

I cannot conclude without referring to the hospitable and 
kind way in which we weie everywhere received, the authori- 
ties doing everything that could be done to make our visit 
agreeable and assisting me in my cotisuhir work. 



The Relations between Southern India 
and the Straits Settlements. 

IjY W. a. o'r^ri.MY \ n. 

A few yeui' agn. a wry able iiaper wa.' teail b\ Air. ( '. (). 
Blao'den before flie,<fraifs l’hiloM)[)liieal Society, oil tlie subject 
of “ Arafiiaii Iiitiueiices in tlie Far Ka-'t." ami evoked a warm 
discussion. I tliouglir with otbers at tlie time that AJr. BIa}.;-deii 
claimed too great an iiillueiice for the Arab>. both as a convert- 
ing’ and civilizing agency in the Fur Fa^t. I have >ini’e so far 
modified that opinioii. from wider reading, that I am now fnllv 
convinced that it was the .Arab tradiU’s. or rather the Arab 
bandits whiiin they brought in their train, who effected tlie con- 
version to Islam of the va^t majority of the pe(-)ple inhabiting’ 
the Malay Peninsula and the Indonesian .Archipelago. To this 
belief I have been induced, not so mneh by the discovery of any 
additional historical data bevo^nd what the essayist put for- 
ward. as l)y the living te.stinii.mv afforded by language, a proof 
more to be relied on than a thonstnd traditions. .Almost everv 
word in Malay- eonnectecl with religions worship is pure Arabic, 
only modified by the difficulty tlie coiiverts eNpcrieiiced in pro- 
nouncing the language of their teachers. 'I’lie same is the case 
with the .Achinese. .’sundanese. .Tavaiiese — in a word, with all tlie 
languages of tlie .Arcliipelago whose speakers liave embraced 
Islam : the Alalays. it may be added, have also adopted the Ara- 
bic character. 

It is not. then, to India that we have to look as having im- 
parted to Alalaya the present religion of its inliabitants, or surli 
elements of its civilization as are lionnd up with their creeil. But 
civilization ami social development, much as tliev inav owe to 
religion, are not coincident witli it. and I tliiiik still tliat Mr. Blag- 
den went too far in claiming for tlie .Arabs the lion's share of 
influence on the social life of the .Malays, itight throughout the 
Indian Archipelago (wliich I take for convenience sake to include 
this Peninsula) tliere co-exists with hnliiiii, or religions law. a 
great unwritten code of native custom, known as ndat. This 
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not only riouri^hn'^ -iidc by f-ide uitli the IikI.ihh. but often over- 
rides it when the t wo eonie into contlict. Of tliis mint, part is 
iininemorial usaue. with its roots so deep in the past that thev 
may not be uncoven'd. I’art. iiowever. is of more modern 
urowth. and under this I should class all that these })eoples have 
derived from foreijcn intiuence. We have no historical data full 
enough to enable us to separate these with accuracy : yet to pre- 
sume that the present civilization of Malays, over and above 
what is included in their rehgion, was wholly indig-enous and 
pristine, is to reject such data as we do possess, to scorn the 
testimony of languag-e. and to assume that the Malayan races 
possessed an ancient civiliz.ition of their own. of which there is 
not a particle of evidence. 

The Arabs came to the Far Fast ])urely as traders acconi- 
[tanied. no doubt, by a few |)andits or religious teachers, to 
whose prosely tiz.ing agency was due the establishment of tlie 
.Mohammedan religion in the .\rchi{>elago. Some few would 
seem to have settled down. but. !)eyond the teaching which 
found such ready listeners, tliey appear to liave had little in- 
tiuence on iiari\'e social life, and especially on the mint. Indeed 
as good Moslrms. they would fee! bouiiil to iiphohl the Itnkiim 
in opposition to the latter. Whence, then, diil the .Malavs get 
the balance of tlieir civilization, from the simpler arts which 
separate them frinn the rudest ot savages t(‘> the (axle of natiw 
custom which, just as much as th(‘ .Arab creed, gives them a rio-ht 
to be regarded as a civilized race? I unhesitatingly reply, from 
India, and probably, tiy \irtue of its pro.xijnity. from Southern 
India. 

There are abundant traces, both in Sumatra and Java, but 
especially in the latter, of the existence, long anterior to 
Mohammedanism, of a very complete Hindu civilization. Ilbw 
this came alxuit. wliether by compiest or pacific conv ersion, it is 
now impossible to say. Nor have we any historical records to 
show u.s what Hindu nation it was that exercised the first civilizing 
influence. In Java, indeed, a great Hindu empire continued 
right down to the year 1475 D.. when the conversion to 

Mohammedanism took place, and numerous runied shrines testify 
how widespread was the earlier faith. But the compiering or 
proselytizing Hindu stranger has entirely disappeared, foi^ al- 
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rhoug-h the kiiig>> of .Maiijajxiliit elahiied to lie de>ceiRleLl froiii 
princes of Hinclustan. the purely Javan appearance of their di‘- 
scendants -.oinewhat l)elies this tradition. The vi'.il)le traces of 
-uch a civili/'.ation in .Sumatra and tile Malay I’eiiinsida are ranch 
more feelile than in .Java: thev aie, indeed, confined to a few 
ruins and inscriptions on stone.', and rocks, the former of doubt- 
ful import and the latter practically undecipherable, thoug-h the 
character is either Sanskrit or Pali. 

In the absence of such visible tokens, we turn ag’ain to that 
infallible guide, the language of the [y^ople. .Vs I have said 
above, the intluence of the .Vrabs on the Malay lang-iiage is al- 
most confined to religion and religious law, but does not other- 
wi.se enter into the social life of the |)eople. Far otherwise is it 
with the intluence of the Hindus. Marsden (Asiatic Kesigu'ches, 
vol, iv, p[i, ) writes as follows : — •• The language ( i.e. Malay), 

if is true, abound' at present with .Vrabic words, which their 
writers affect to introduce, because this display of literary skill 
is at the .same time a proof of their religions knowledge: but 
they are generally legal or mefa|)hysical t«‘rm' borrowed fiom 
the Koran or its cuinuientaries. are never ex.pressi\-e of simple 
ideas, ha\e not been incorporated into tlie language (a few 
e.Kcepteil). and are rarelv made U'e of in I'onversation. The 
Hindu words, on the contrary, are such as the progress lU’ ci\ iliza- 
tiou must soon have rendered necessary, being freipiently ex- 
pressive of the feelings of the mind, or denoting those ordinary 
modes of thought which result from the social haliits of man- 
kind. or from the wills that tend to interrupt them." 

Of a truth Malav abound.s in Sanskrit words, the signilii-ance 
of which is ably traced in the [ueface to Maxwell's VJalay 
Manual. To go no furthru’. the fact that the commim ^lalay 
words for "religion" (agama). "a plough’’ (tenggala). "time" 
(kali, masa), with inanv' others of the same kind, are derived 
from r'anskrit. points to Hindu intluence as having first raised the 
Malay from barbarism, taught him some of the very crudest 
arts of civilizatii)!!. and supplied him with a religion. Xow, the 
.Sanskrit element in ^falay can only have come from India, and 
it fully justifies us. taking also into consideration the existence 
of a complete Hindu civilization proved by historical data to have 
subsisted in .Java, in concluding that there mnst have been in 
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piirlitT ay'f' a di niiiiiarion uF iiitelli-ct, it’ nut of couiiiicsr. bv 'onif 
Hindu pownr of Hindustan over the whole of Mahiva. 

'I'lie defect of tile laneiiiiLje-te'it i-- that it doe'< not aid u^. 
except iriferentiailv. in lixine- tlie date of the coniinencement of 
this domination or in defenninino’ the leneth of its existence : 
but it may help to decide from what part of Hindustan the 
civili/.inc' inlhience proceeded. to the former, all we know 

for ceitain is that the Hindu inihience wa^ antecedent to that of 
Islam : while as to the latter, in adilition to the xerv slender 
evidence of history and tradition, and comjtarison xvith the rela- 
tions of India with neie'hboiirin,<j' countries, we con take as our 
ffuide the various Indian elements which have found their way 
into the Malayan tono-iie. 

Sanskrit — that is. the pure Sanskrit of the Vedas — ceased 
to exist as a livinu' lane-uace about dOii 15.1 '. Various dialects, 
hoxvever, more i.ir less debased from , 'Sanskrit. I:nit havintf a 
x'ocabulary lara'ely identical xvith the parent tono-ue. continued 
to subsist as spoken lano-uasres. It is not inconceivable that the 
Hindu influence on Malaya may have beemn when Sanskrit was 
yet a living' language. As regards Java however, the Dutch 
scholai s have fixed the introduction of Hinduism at the beiiin- 
ning of the (Ith century A.D., and it would seem probable that 
its extension to Malaya took place about the same epoch or 
even later, be this as it tnay. it is mo'-t unlikely that this early 
civilization of the Malays, which cohrured their language so 
strongly with Sanskrit words, proceeded from any other than 
a genuine Aryan race, of Hindustan, speaking Sanskrit or a 
dialect closely akin to it. But within historic times the South 
of India has been inhabited by Tainulic or Draxidian races; and 
had their first civilization been imparted to the .Malaya by 
Hindus of this stock, the .Sanskrit words would have been filter- 
ed through a Dravidian medium, and appeared in Malay in 
a rpiite diffenmt form from that which they have actually 
assumed. It must be taken for granted, than, tliat this earlie-.t 
influence proceeded from a genuine Hindu race inliabiting 
central or northern India, and perhaps commanding a part of 
its seaboard in the South by virtue of conquest or commerce, 
and who made tliis the starting-point for their pioneering work 
in the Far East. 
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I tbiuk we may entirely reject k'rawfurd-^' theory that these 
first civilizers were Tele,t;'ii,s. Had it been so. they must ha%'e 
left trace' of their own vernacular on the Malayan speech, 
fur it is inconceivable that the priest', as (frawfurd thinks, 
could have introduced into Malay elements of a dead lan- 
;ruai;e. used only for sacred purpose', a' part <if the common 
speech, while not a word of their own collo.|nial crept in to 
testity to the identity of the douiinatinw race. For I think I 
am right in s-aying tliai there are few or no Telugu words in 
Malay, or. at all event', not one wdiicli might not ei|UHllv well 
have come from Tamil. 

Xone the les' i' it true a Fravidian laee ha' had a veiy im- 
portant inlluence on the laneuaue and social life of the Malays, 
and thi' in spite of Mar'den'' 'tatenienl that ••from the Telinga 
or the Tamool the .Malayan ha' not received any portion of its 
impto\ eiuenr.'' Thi' inllnence was pn.>bably broUjilit to bear on 
Malaya a good ileal later than the .'saii'krit. and wa'. without 
doubt, the direct lesult of ti.ule. (.'oimnei'cial intercour'e was 
maintained from a very early date Ix-lween tlie South of India 
and the trading towu' w hich formed the etnitovia of the 'pice 
island', notably -lolior. Singapore, and .Malacca. When the 
I’ortuguese. at the commencement of the Dtih ceiiiurv. tif't 
visited the'e place', they were aina/.ed at the concouf'e of 
foreign vessel' assembled there. When this intercourse began 
it is impossible to say. but it was probably milch earlier than 
the afiove. Suouck-llurgronje. w ritinu of .\cheh. says that the 
settlement of Klings from Southern India in that couulrv is of 
great antiniiity: and that the Tamil' were the leaders in thi' 
commercial enter[)ri'e in .Malaya i' clearly shown bv the pure 
Tamil words — chietiv connected w ith commerce, though not alto- 
g^ether so — which liaie found their way into Malay. 

These word' are not numerous, but they are names of 
familiar objects, and we must remember that, as a test of the 
social intiuence of one race on another, the presence of one 
common word for .some necessary thing is of more significance 
than a thousand technical or scientific terms, which are really 
only a part of the language of books, and do not enter into 
daily life. The Malay for •• ship.” A>//>d. is pure Tamil, so are 
ATi/'O, "a shop." and ;/>i/'Vi;/. ••a stcirehouse.’ A'.ti. •■a box." 
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though it Las a .Sanskrit einiivalent has also pruhablv coiiu- 
through Tamil, for in .Saiiskiit it mean.' "Ijag'" or ••basket." while 
ill Tamil it ha.s exactly the same meaning as in Malay. What can 
be clearer eiidence of commercial intercourse — nay. of the 
Tamils having actually introduced the Malays to trade in bulk? 
They also im|iorted and brought into use certain article.s of 
commerce and animals with which the Mala vs were previously 
unacquainted, as is shown by the wards rhrrxtn . •• a cigar : ” 
hrirh'dii, “ an almond /."hie. ••an ass:" the (nnt helii/ih/iii/ : belmhi 
•• velvet ic/i'. "a gun " (from the Tamil word ■•\ edi.” an ex- 
plosion or report ). All the above are pure Tamil. The deriva- 
tion of Lmht, a. horse." from J.iithir'it is not certain: but the 
pure Tamil imdoiiii. ■•boat." may rea.sonably Ire taken to Ije the 
parent of the IMalav /;/•(//■//. If this be so. it would seem as if 
the Tamils lii'st introduced the Malays to ei'en the most idenien- 
tarv navigation, and. as they also gave them /.apdl. taught them 
to •• go down to the sea in ships.” A large number of words 
derived from the .'i^anskrit are common to both Tamil and Malay, 
the greater luunlierof which were accpiired independently by 
the two languages. Thi' folhjwing are examples: — Mai. Kali. 
'\'a\i\. I.iihiiii ■. Mul. ih iiihi. 'I’am. tlK iuhtin : Mai. hahaiia, Tam. 
leiiimii •. .Mai. »/'//«. Tam. /«//</<//«. Ac. In nearly all these the 
terminal • in" is characteristic of 'I’amil : and where we find 
words derived from the .Sanskrit which have this termination in 
Malay as well as in Tamil, we may fairly conclude that they 
come through the latter language and not direct from Sanskrit: 
e. g. /.'(ihdii. ■■a pond T'am. I.uhnii. Sails, /.nhi: and luaidijaiii. 
•• a ruby, ” Tam. iiiiiinl.l.um and .Sanskrit maiiil.pa, dfnnipehini, 
•• a mango." is said by Maxwell to be derived from the .Sans, 
mahii pala= •• great fruit," through 'J'elegn : but the Tamil for 
mango is al.so iiKiiiipahuii. and I can see no reason for assuming^ 
it to be derived from the Teleg'u. .Some other word.s derived 
from various languages, such as Persian. Ilindustani, and Arabic, 
would seem to have also come through the Tamil, whose in- 
fluence on Malay was undoubtedly antecedent to that of 
Arabic. As examples I may rpiote meja. •• a table” ( Pet's. ). Tam. 
mesat or mkio \ ha/.i. " Ijalauce ” or ” remainder " (Ar.). Tamil 
ki/d.-i ■. kapi (Beng.). "a pulley." Tamil l.ajipi-. topi (Beng. ). 
"a hat, lamil topp' : aptan. -a cake " (given bv Marsden a.s 
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from lliiidu>tani). 'ram. o/ip iiii. To the above li>t may lx‘ added 
tlie curious Malay word for •• a bridee nMim. ” meuipchu. which i' 
derived from the pure Tamil iiiiijiitliti. "a brideeruom. " This, 
auain, is indicative of a very early Dravidiaii influence on the 
Malays. Their previous Hindu civilization had given them the 
ceremony of marriage, but it wa^ left for the Tamils to super add 
a sjtecial title for tlie man on the eve of marriage, to whose 
position as such the Dravidians attach an unusual amount of 
dignity and importance. 

I think I have said enough to show the fallacy into which 
Marsden fell in refusing to ascrilje to the Dravidians of Southern 
India any influence on the language of the Malays, and to make 
it plain that the intiueuce of the former (teople over the speech 
and social life of the latter Itegan at a very early date, though 
not so early so that of the unknown race of Hindus who re- 
claimed Malaya from its pristine biirltarisin. The Southern In- 
dians came as traders pure and simple, biirtering for the wealth 
of the rich tropic forests the products of civilization. They do 
not seem to have settled down or intermarried with the Malays 
to any great extent — not. certainly, so mucli as in Acheh. where 
considerable colonies of Tamils took up their [xunnauent abode. 
Their object Ijeiug merely commerce, they went as they came, 
returning year by year as the mon-.oon favoured. In the earlie]' 
stages of this intercourse the Malays were probably Hindus like 
themselves, and would thus have admitted their visitors to a 
greater degree of familiarity and fellowship than is now the 
case. Then came the Arab conversion, favoured, no doubt, by 
such Tamils as had already embraced Islam : but from that time 
forth the Hindus became lii/irs to tlie Malays, and the closeness 
of their intercourse declined. Tlie commerce, however, con- 
tinued as b'fore. and the relations wliieh the Portuguese found 
existing’ in the beginning of the Dith emiturv were practi- 
cally tlio-^e which subsisted until the influx of Kiuopeaii trade 
imported a new factor into the ipie,--tioii. and the e-.tabli-.hmeut 
of Dritish settlements on the shores of Malaya crystallized the 
connection between iSuutheni India and the t^tiaits into what 
it is at the present day. 

Had it not Ix-eii tor the siueessful introduction of Islam in- 
to the Far East by the proselytizing Arabs, we may suppose that 

10 
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tlie 'I'aiiiil iiillueuc<* would have grown in strength, and perliap> 
eventually have led to a von>iderable I’usiun of the race-', es- 
pecially along the coasts, rioine such fusion has in later times 
produced the mixed ra< e known as Jawi I’ekaii : but in this the 
Bengali element is (piite as stnjng' as the Tamil, owitjgtothe 
large number of north Indians who came to the tstraits. either 
as voluntary immigrants or against their will as convicts, in 
the days when the fstraits .Settlements still formed an appanage 
of the East India <'onipany. 



The Evolution of Malay Spelling. 

Hv UKV. \V. (;. SlIKM AliKAR. 

M Lu ll lias liei'ii written in tin- last luimlivd years un the 
tlieorv of Malay spelling'. Knrojieans. Iiotli Dutch and English, 
have worked out elalxirate systems of orlhography . and have 
laid down what they considt'red the proper rules to hefollo%\ed. 
hut the. Malays have continued to s[-)ell as they ))lease in spite of 
the efforts of the foreign scholars. 

"I'here is, however, at the present time so much diversity and 
inconsisteiu'v among the Malays themselves in legard to the 
spelling of even the commonest worils. that it is very widely felt 
that a recognized system of orthography is most desirable : but 
Kuroiieaiis have hitherto made the mistake of trying to bend the 
.Malavs to an elaborate, scientilic system of foreign manufacture, 
the beauties of which the Malays are unable to appreciate. 

\ more practicable plan would seem to be to make a thorough 
historical investigation of the evolution of the art of spelling 
among the .Malays, with a view to determining what is the natural 
trend of the changes which have taken place in the past. It seems 
not unreasonable to ex[Tect that such an investigation may pro- 
vide a clue to the possibilities of such s|)eUing' reform as will not 
be distasteful to the iSfalays themselves, anil may therefore even- 
tually commend itself to them for universal adoption. 

The materials available in Singapore are not In any means 
adequate for a complete and exhaustive in vestigatiou of thehis- 
torv of .Malay sjrelling, but it is hoiied that the following contri- 
bution to the study of this subject will at least establish some im- 
portant princijiles of sjjelling reform, and will if necessary stimu- 
late others to further search. 

It is generally agreed that the .\rabs gained their religious 
ascendancy over the 5lalays during the loth century, and that it 
wa.s from them that the Malays received their present written 
character. The earliest Malav manuscripts now extant, how’ever, 
do not date Itack more than half of that [veriod. In Xo. 31 of this 
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.Imiriuil I ]iave alreiifly di-sciila-d some nf tho iiu»t iuteiestiiij; 
Ilf These MSS., and |)articidar care was taken To reprodnee as 
exaetlv as jiossihle the spelling- ol the originals. On jiagi' 1(17 of 
the paper above referred to. will he found a reference to certain 
MSS. Iielonoitigtothet'ainhridge I'niversity Libra rv and described 
by Dr. van Honkel in I’art 2 of Series (1 of Jiiiilrinii'ii tot df Titul- 
Lditil- •‘II I ’i)!/.'en/. iiiiili' run yiih rliiuih-rh-finlir. Tliis pajter by Dr. van 
Donkel provides valuable material for the present investigation, 
the spelling of his extracts having also been reproduced with consid- 
erable accuracy. The Canibridge MSS. were taken to Europe 
from the East in the Hrst decade of the 17th century, and one of 
them Itears the date Idod. The earliest of the Oxford MSS. 
bears a Mohammedan date (A. II. KH 1 ) equivalent to the year 
l(jb2 of our era. another is almost certainly of the same date, a 
third is dated l(il2, and a copy of the lliknijnt Sri Unmii was 
probably also obtained at that time, as it belong(‘d to the same 
collection, and came into the Bodleian library in Kid.'!. For in- 
formation in regard to the two Leiden MSS. and the ITarleian MS., 
which I have also made u.se of though they are of a somewhat 
later date, the reader is referred to m.v jtaper in .Tournal No. dl. 
I have also in my piissession careful copies of four other manu- 
script letters belonging to the Leiflen I'niversity. but for the pur- 
(xtses of this paivr [ will coniine myself to the manuscripts men- 
tioned above, which have already lieen fully described by Dr. 
van llonkel and myself and are availalde to the reader in the 
Journahs referred to. 

As compared with the changes which have taken place in 
the sj-)elliug of the English language since the days of Queen 
Elizaljeth (to whom the olde.st of the (Ixford MSS. was addressed) 
if must l)e said that the dilTerences Ijetween the Malay spelling of 
to-day and that of three hundred year.s ago are very few and very 
insignilicant indeed — an exemplilication of the well-known fact 
that the Oriental is slow to change. Manuscripts and ecen 
printed docnments of the date of Queen Elizabeth are .so entire- 
ly different from modern English xyrifings and books that they 
can only be read by those who have made them a special study. 
Our oldest .Malay manuscripts, however, could Ite read to-day 
by any school boy with the greatest ease, with the exception of 
perhaps an unusual word or an obsolete spelling here and there. 
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It lemarkaltle that tlif.M- Malay M.SS.. wiittfii in many 
ilitTfrnnt placns and as far apart as Aclintm and Cnlehos. exhibit 
far less divergenrs' from one another in regard to •~j)elling than 
can now lx‘ found in native letters and even in (uinted works 
from different {wrts of the .\rehi|telago. In tliose da\s, no 
doubt, the art of writing was practised by comparatively few 
persons, and they may have Ixmii scribes specially instructed in 
the art. whereas to-day thousands of comitaratively uneducated 
natives write letters in Malay, and even print commercial and 
other documents in any kind of sjielling. M(jreover. the old 
manuscripts which have survived to tell us how the Malays wrote 
their language in tlnise days are mostly official documents or 
religious and literary productions, all of which would naturally 
1)*' written by the be.st educated natives of the time. These con- 
siderations will in a great measure account for the greater diver- 
sity of Malay spelling which now e.xists. but the remarkable uni- 
formity in the sitelling of the MSS. of the 17th century can only 
lie adequately explained by the existence of some lixed standard 
of spelling to which the scribes felt it necessary to conform. 
'I’hat li.xed standard, we may presume, was the Arabic system of 
orthography. It was undoubtedly directly from the Arabs 
that the Malays received their present written character, and 
it is quite pirobable that for many years, perhajis for centuries, 
the art of writing may have Ijeen almost entirely coniined to 
those Arabs who had learned the Malay language. 

It should moreover lie remembered that .it the time of the 
advent of the .\rabs the Malays were already scattered all over 
the Archija?lago, from the north of iSumatra to the extreme east 
of Java, and even as far as Celelies and the .Moluccas, and must 
lie regarded as having- lieen at that time merely a number of in- 
de|iendent units divided up under the rule of a great numlier of 
petty chiefs or rajas, who were often at war with one another, and 
none of whom were sufficiently powerful to exercise any com- 
manding influence over the remainder. Tliis makes it even more 
remarkable that there should be such striking uniformity in the 
spelling of the Alalay language throughout the Archipelago at 
the jieriod with which we are dealing. If the Arabs had at- 
tempted to make an adaptation of their own .sy.stem of .spelling- 
to suit the peculiarities of the Malay language, the result would 
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iindoiibredly havp been that in diffeient parts of tlie Ai< ]ii|)«dap'(i 
there would have lieen different nuxiilieations of the Arabic spell- 
ino'. and a variety of Malay spellings would have Iteen unavoid- 
able. The uniformity in the spelling of the earliest uianuscripts 
would therefore lead us to expect that the .system of orthogra- 
phv according' to which the .Arabs orig'inally legan to write the 
Alalav language and which they siibseipiently taught to the 
.Malays, was precisely the sanu- as they themselves used in 
writing their own language. Whether this was so or not is the 
first point which we will examine. 

It .should h'rst be stated, that .Arabic can be written either 
with or without vowel [toints. and books are printed at the pre- 
sent time in bith styles. 'Die plain or unvnwelhM style is the 
more connuon. fmt as the entire omission of \ owel points would 
fre(|ueutly cause anibiguitv. the .Arabs find it necessary in cer- 
tain words to Use one or more voxvel pinnts. Thi.s de.scription of 
the way in which modern .Arabic is printed api>lies exactly to the 
way in which .Afalay was written doo years ago. Several vuwel- 
led Malay M.SS. are extant. One of theold Candridge .MSS. con- 
tains twelve [>ages of Malay fully towelled, and in the utlier 
.MSS. mentioned above, vtiwels are used in isolated words. In com- 
mitting an unknown language to writing, it is pretty certain 
that the .Arabs would at first use all the vowel points, if only for 
the purpose of recording for their own use the sounds of the new 
language, and in aU probability Malay woidd continue to l)e 
written with vowels for many years, until the scribes liad become 
thoroughly familiar with the forms of all the common words, after 
which they would liegin to drop the voweK from such words, 
retaining them only in the case of unusual words or peculiar 
derivatives. This is precisely the way in wliicli we find that 
Malay xvas actually w ritteii at the iH'ginning of the 17tli century. 

AA'e will now proceed to show (I) that at the time when 
our -Mt's^. were written the .s|>“lling ns « i/enrnil rule conform- 
ed exactly to the rules of .Araliic orthography: .after which it 
will be shown (II) that words which at tliat time were some- 
times written otherwise than in strict accordance with Arabic 
orthography were being gradually introduced with the deliberate 
intention of doing away with the nece.ssit\' for the u.se of vowel 
points and orthographical .signs, and for the purpose of making 
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slU'li words more legiblt*; and lastly w^ will coiisider (III) 
what alterations could be made in modern .Malay spelling which 
would produce uniformity wiihout destroying' the Malay ideal of 
obtaining legibility without the use of vowel', that is to sat' 
without a retrograde movement in the direction of Arabic ortho- 
graphy such as has hitherto been advocated by Kuroi)e,in scholars. 

I. With few exceptions the spelling of manuscripts 300 years 
old conforms exactly to the rules of Arabic orthography. 

(1) One Ilf the first pecidiarities which would be noticed 
by a person only aci|uainted with modern Malay sp«.>lling is that 
final u-dn and //(t are onlv used in these Mrs.'s, for the purpi.ise of 
fitrming the diphthongs uh and ui. Thus we Hud the ftillo-wing- 
words, which I have taken from all the tlifferent .NIS.'s. sjtelt witli- 
out final "•<(» or //e as the case may be; — 


nk'H htitji Imtn ln'i'lfi'itti hf ! h-ttln ht-i htji f'tinti liiiiiill t:ltnrltif 


oV 


•V (O' jy. 


ilfinhf tit/fu d( r> dm 
^ ^ ^ 


ifii judi l.idi ianif 

aW 


d/i'i^imi dt-tiifuiu 'tfi lniii h<iti t tn o/ 

^ « 

Lnmn l.iiifii l.ij, .'.iiiihiili Idi^i hil,/ 


HfUndt 

iintti 

iihtti nmn^H utcmh 

iitt.itf'lndfub iitfiit. 

t f mi iijitmpii 


oU 




)ii<;n jnilt 

m ifvi 

'ilih-i/iii iniifi pitiliii /tiiji rolii sd-Zuih atperh -o rf 

JiW 

y 




Hl-rihn 


.''Urhl ittika Ulhn 

firlulu '/'trmili 

tiiif/iji teliipi 


. \ 

^ yf* o\j 




so 
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]5ut tlie following words ending in a diphtlu^iig are sjielt 
\\ ith linal wnn and //</ in every ease in which thev occur in these 

MriS:— 

onjkan utdii buijiit bi'i rhrdi bn an hni harnu bijau /ikidaii l.dhiii 
ki-ib'iii liiiifiK jiri.iui raiiibui iiiiitid uii/taii nmijni tiijini 

yS y^j J'?'" 

W’e liiid however that the >criU‘ wIkj wrote *M,S. O. had a 
strong prejudice in favour of tinal inm ami i/a. even in words 
which do not end in a diphthong, for he wiites : — 

bn brum buili »7/;/c//" /rtn l.ntsturi Iriiibii iiniitrl nindili ii"ilri 
ijy. S?>>^ 

lufhru 

oy- yyir‘. 

Hut lie also s|K'lls bott witlioul tlie /yu. and all other words 
of this kind are s|x‘lt without the //« as ((/»./«(//. /ufa, ktndiali, 
iiieiijiimi>ii, tttdiii. etc. 

The Leiden M.SS. H. and IL. which weie written at the end 
of the 17th centurv. contain live of such wtuds written with 
final irdii or i/a, and F.. which is also of a later date, contains 
three. In all the other MtsS. the only instances are /ndi. which 
is found once, and nnjrl. which is sonietinies spelt with the //u 
and soinetiines without, and a few names of places in M.'s. ( 
which Ijeing uinowelh'd would hanlly be recogni/ed without 
the tinal weak letters. 

It should l.ie remarked tliat some of the words wiven above 
are spelt in a way which wmuld l>e ipiite inexplicable on any 
other supposition than tlial they were originally vowelled. and 
these jxa-uliar sjHdlings are just tlie ones whicli ne\er r ary in 
any of the M.'s.'s. and are sii|| in use at the [iresent day. as for 
instance ; 


Iinjri 


/"■' 


jtutii 
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SI 




a' 


jthtihiii 



'ifj! rli 


suiitn 



l!ut tliougli their >pellitig' ap[)eutN at tir>t >ight so pectiliar, it 
must be remeuibered that aeeortliiig' to tlie rules of Arabic or- 
thography these \vt)rds could not be sjielt iiiaiiy ether way. ex- 
cept that perhaps might be spelt but it u ill be 

noticed later on that only one weak letter appears to ha\ e been 
used ill any word, and that therefore, the icii// Iteing re.|uired to 
form the final di[(hthong </». the ulif which would otherwise be 
inserted to mark the stress has been omitted. 

It is interesting to mtte that the Dutchman van Elbinck, 
who with his own hand copied portions of the Cambridge MrsS., 
adhered rigidly to the .Vrabic orthography of the originals from 
which he was copying, but when left to his own unaided genin.s 
in writing out a list of Malay words with their meanings in 
Dutch, he followed the mure natural method of spelling to which 
the Aialays have now attained, as will Ite seen from the following 
e.xample.s taken from his vocabulary, dated 1st .June. DiO-f: — 


UHuk il'iitt pnhn s'/s" huh I'lVi huhu i/iiji hiilil dpi 

(i^ '4}^ ^ 

At the present lime the use of liiial iruii and </o has become 
almost universal, and many Alalavs would be ipiile unable to 
read the words given above if they were s[jelt thus. 

'i. In modern Malay, for the sake of legibility, a linal uUj 
is usually written in such words as huicu, uru.etL-. In the .Arabic 
system of orthography, the sound of the sluji t linal a as it is pro- 
nounced in most Malay words is represented merely by the 
vowel futhuh placed over the preceding camsonant ; the addition 
of (d//' would indicate a lengthening of the vowel. The number 
of Malay words, however, which have the long u sound in the last 
syllable is very small, the following being a few of them ; — 

hla tra selu kra ritpa 

% \j \f Uj 


11 
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and a tew .\iabic woril' .■'iicli a-^ 

litumt Hhtitin liiiLanni 

Ua 

ary the only ones M-hicli by the ruli's of Arabic ijrtho^iiaphy will 
allow a linal ulif. In inoderii Malay, however, the following 
forms are common : — 

e/vi untarn hava bihi hnta huhn'a ihia j'lbi 

\J^ \J^\ %. SW 

Jawa Jtia kcla kola kuilt lodn nuilia pala ptrUnv piiita ruda 

\jW '^\< \;/ b'J U. MU \/j Ixj \a_.^ 

Sidjda sidii/a siilin ^iijra lam laiiihi tnu 

^ A.MM Vj ^ ^ ^ 

This spelliiio: will not Ite found in these ancient MS8. It is there- 
fore very evident that in this re.spect the Malay has a tendency 
to depart from the strict Arabic .spelling of former times. Such 
words as the following, on the other hand, continue to be spelt 
without the final ali /-. — 

uthi aiii/aya up i npithila hapn biii.tn bitiami dai/a dia Iminhu ia 
jika k(i<:ha kata kuiia kirja kiuiifa /ama mnfa t/ins" /iia/cu^ia inula 

o'S" w->v# 

})LVH<t pitd'i pnaio p'd'i rapt nipa a* r(a ^nam sai/<(lii tahija 

d' a'-?’'" i3-^ 0^‘ 

(;i) In the old -Malay MS.'S, the weak letter^ alif. ir,in and 
ye are not used in tin* middle <jf a elo.-'ed syllable to lengthen 
the vowel sound, except in words of .U'abic origin, such as : — 
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I'lilii hnruf iinrnh Lifiih iiiniihiii i/ii.i/.'lii 

^ 

Tlipsp words are pronnuncpd Ky the Arabs with the stress ou 
th(‘ last syllable, but the Malays, though retaining this spelling, 
put the stress on the {tenultiniate. vvliere it is found in the great 
luajority of Afalay roots. There are (piite a number of word'^ 
in the Malay language which have the stre.ss upon the final syl 
lable. and in many cases this liiial syllable which bears the stress 
is a closed syllable, but the long vowel sound which tlie Arab 
gives to the words ipioted above is never heard in a Alalay 
word, it is therefore not to Itc* exjx>cted that the Arabs would 
teach the Afalays to write tlu' cpiiescent weak letter in such 
words as .cihot. n'miiif. imiiii. Irhij. (‘tc. A' a matter of 

fact we never lind the weak letter in such words in the old M.'sS.* 
though in mociern .Malay these words art* freipu*ntly written 

and we now even lind such forms as the following, where the 
stress is distinctly on the [tenultiin.-ite ; — 

ct’er if'dit .^III/UI t'liijiii;/ tiihi.i liklis 

sA*^>L- 

The nearest approach to the long vowel sound in a closed 
syllable in Malay, is ro Ite fouiul in the two mono-syllables 
pun and (hm, and it is a remarkable thing that these two 
words are invariably written with the wt'ak letters iran and <dif' 
respectively in all of onr old .MSr*. and are so written up to the 
present time. Jiobin.soii in his •• .Malayan Orthography ” rejects 
this method of sjTelling pnii and duu. which he con.sider.s ought 

9 y 9 

to he spelt ^ and jj: the evidence of the old ilSS. is. 


* The .spelling -J' on p. IIH, line 12, It. A. S. Journal Ptr. Br. 

>,'( 1 . 31 will be fminil on reference to the photographic roproducticn of .MS, 
A. to he a misprint. 
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h(j\v(‘vei’. sfi'diio'ly in l':iv<iiir of llin n'fcivnd in<'tli(Kl of spellina 
rliP'O words. 

(4) Another remarkable difference between the .spellino- of 
oiir MSS. and modern Malay spelling- is in the use of the ortho- 
graphical sign tushdid. which means " strengthening," and indicates 
that the letter over which it is placed is to be doubled or sounded 
twice. This sign is now hardly ever u.sed by Malays, except in 

I -» 

Arabic projv'r names, such as Allah ^iiand Muhammad _x^ but in 
our MSS. it is used with great fre<|uenry. 

{(t) It is used over the weak letters inm and i/o whenever 
the preceditig consonant f)ears the corres[x>nding vowel sound, 
thereby showing that the said weak letter answers the double 
purpose of vowel and consonant. Thus the word din is con- 
sidered as consisting of the two syllables di-i/a. and is written 

•** 0 ^ 

not but and Inhit is considered as consisting of the two 

syllables bn-inii and is written not Oy 'I bis use 

of ladidld apiieai's to lie precisfdy the same as is found in the 

Arabic words fyeZ- c///<d and in the termination 

This appears to be sufficient to account for this method of spel- 
ling. which is found in the following words in the old MSS.. 

inint dill dnliii dnri in /n't Innr iniint 

'^9- jy 

This double use of the weak letter, lirst as vowel and then 
as consonant, linds its counterpart in the Dutch language, where 
one meets such words as Jnnren. nninren. etc., and it is therefore 
not unnatural that the Dutch have adopted this peculiar spelling 
of Malay, even in the roman character, thus : — dina, buivnt. 
dii/ani. dtnrn. ii/n. jntrn. Inimr, innirnt. etc., thoug'h one or two of 
the Dutch scholars have protested against the use of the ir and // 
as being’ redundant. For instance Dr. (terth v. Wijk \yrites in 
his grammar, p. 21: "Although in the Javanese, bjr instance. 
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•• owiuu' to th(' iiatui’P of it-' “iix-lling-. in SMt-li word^ a-- 
hynniiii^. tljaiif/. the //-and./ are wriiten. and must be used in 
tranliteratiiijj' them in out eliaraeter. if one wislies to reproduce 
the original spelling exactly, the.se letters are quite .supertluous 
in >[alay transliteration. The union of tie and i with the follow- 
*• ing- II. i, ue. takes place of itself in tlie pronunciation : we do not 
•• write howa. liiii-Jei). but simply hmi. Linmn : atideven les.s is w 
•• or / necessary in huyang. liiiiuj. etc. If the Malay wrote the 
“ tiis/iiliil, it would lie reasonable to represent it in the transliter- 
“ ation. Being opposed to superlluous letters, I write ia, tiap. 
•• hwur. etc., which seem to me ipiite sullicic-nt, as this method of 
spelling- represents the pronunciation a^ clearly as one can de- 
•• sire.” 

The Malays appear to prefer to divide the syllables as 
follows: — liii-iit. ilii-a, lU-mii, jn-n. mn-al. t'tc.. for the modern 
Mala.v spelling- of such words is 

huat iliia hu ill jna imiilt hmi fin-.nii 

' 7-1 ^ ^ I* ^sss 


(//) .-\nother frei|uent use of fii.i/ulhl in the old is for 

the purpose of doubling the consonant which follows the short 
vowel, called by the Javanese the sound of which may Ite 

described as equivalent to the short a in the Knglish words ba- 
loon,” •■machine.'’ etc. 

Among our old .MriS. we lind that li. b. 4.'i of the t'am- 
bridge MiS.S. is the most consistent in this use of the tnuliiliil. the 
following words which contain short vowels being thus S[x»lt in 
the brief extract given by v. Bonkel. 


hiilitni hi‘r‘iiv henar ih-iipin I.'el.al Irii.-i h huh trliih 

% % X 3 3 


t< ujah 


A portion of another t'ambridge MS.. <Jg. 0. 40, in the hand- 
writing of the Dutchinan v. Elbinck. has the following words 


huh iva 




h-nnr 


helnh ijiimi'tiir lirinl 

t J? 


srn i-iidfih 

. > 


tilali tftop 

^ li; 
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and Dd. dT (if thi' (’ainbridjjn cidlection. ulii(di is in tin' same 
hand-wntina'. lias 

but also hnhu-d (Iriffitn leheh tihih without the taslidid. 

y{-. 

'J'he only other t'auibridge MS. in which I have fcnind the 
Ut-didid used in thi' way is f.I. d. which has once, and 



In the 

Oxford MS 

S. markc-d 

A. B. 

and (' 

. ill nv 

(■ paper 

in N 

0. dl of 

' this .1 

ournal. 

. we find the following words: 

hri 

hhun CJteJ'inj 

hrH 

fh ifinf < 

Ii-}g,iii 

(jlur 

/.■(ijrd 

i'ligitini 


h 


jJ J 


ot- .S' 



/■(/// 

Irl'cnij 

If-ji 


inemt'ffin/j 

iiteiixdi 

lU'di 

iteijri 

III- time 






«) 

s* 

lS^ 



iXMii iir-tirinn Hidrmi .nd.n .<id,-a-i/iit'i S'anindara siid(di 

Hut these ^[SS. have also some of these %’erv woi'ds, and 
st'veral others of the same kind, spelt without the tmthdid. 
Dnijan has the t'lshdid only once, in B. Jiiduvd. which almost 
always has ta.didid in the Cambridg-e MSS., never has it in the 
Oxford MSS. J)iii)ar is spelt without tu.didid in A. 

The Oxford .^[S. of •• llil.cuiat Sri Itnum " has the following 

i/u.i; henar hi-tid qrnnj) Icrhi! xelang riri-t(d(di siid'di 

y-s i_>S aI:_ 


0,Jum 
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but one ui' two oi tlie^o are al>u I'ouiul without the hiflulid, a> 
well 'ouie which ha\ e it in tlie (jther MSS.. a>. 


Iiiiinra hri 

yc lS^. 


iltiijim UK miijiAr t'lijah 


It i' a remarkable fact that the early Dutch translator'^ e'f 
the Bible made a wide use of the taJulnl. and even when spellin.; 
such words in the roman character they were in the habit of 
placing a stroke over a letter in place of the tas/iiliit. Thus we 
tind : suddah. h'loai.'’ etc . and even the following words, which 
are not found in our MSS. viz., 

" iuakk<l. jKxddu. ihrrt, sUi/ciUd, udda. oji/id, haijiji. " 

(,'uriously enough the use of tashdid with the short vowel, 
after having' completely g'one out of use, was introduced once 
more in the middle of last century by the lexicographer van de 
Wall. This 'svriter, however, does not use the tm/idid indiscri- 
minately with all words containing- the short vowel, as appears 
to have been done in the old MSS., but contines its use to those 
words which have the accent on the short vowel. Such words 
for instance, as. 


I'ras kckid hid'd hlun' hli ktji 'jlur hlu/i 

which carry the tashdld in the old MSS., are written by van de 
Wall without it, and -^ve find him using this sign only in such 
words as : — 


'' di~/i;iHg(Ut 


c/-- 


ruldii keiiiut />etjfju/i " 



In regard to this use of tiifhilid he himself says in his intro- 
duction to the first volume of his uncompleted dictionary, p. 
xvi : •• As in the case of the vowel |X)ints and other signs, the 
" .Malays in their ordinary writing disregard the tm^hdlil. - sign of 
•• strengthening.’ which when placed over a letter shows that that 
•• letter must be doubled; but that is no indication of its non-e.vis- 
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*• teiice or of its Ix'ing' iiimece>.-'aiy. Tho Malay who has Icariit 
" to read the Koran, not only kiniws what the tas/nliil is, but also 
feels the advantage of it in Malay, for if one j^ets him into a cor- 
•• ner he will at last say: bubiih-luh tagluhd. • just put a tashdid 
*• over it.’ 

“ The non-use of the lashdul leads the Malay sonietinies to 
the most peculiar spelling. For instance he is conscious that in the 
word /'tv/de. • to abate’ (as a storm (ji sickness) the accent lies 
•• on the lirst syllable and ought to Ire expressed, which it is not by 

or : therefore he lengthens the \ owel of the^ (e) and 

‘•writes . without troubling himself about the fact that it is 

*• absurd to leng then tlie e. .Some words, which are written with 
“ the same letters and vowel points, could not be distinguished 

•• from each other without the te/nffd.as jxi h'ialc (accent on the 

• a' 

" 2nd syllable) iiiterj. for a certain clinking sound, and imuk 

to place. I therefore use the hi.didid every w here in my diction- 
s' 

••ary. where the pronunciation demands it. and write rc'diht. 

••^j diinjuijaii. iindta •raging." And do we not our.selves 

••write for instance bud-dr^ L-na-ni'. indifferent as to the reason 
•• for doings so. It should noted that in Malay words the 
•• double consonants only apjjear afterthe e.” 

From this it i' evident that the Malay writers of the begin- 
iiiiig of the 17th century used the tu.didid in a different xvav to 
that advocated by W erndly. IJobinsun and van tier Wall, and 
moreover none of these methods <jf using this sign can be regard- 
ed as being directly based u|)on the Arabic system of ortho- 
graphy. The methods invented and used by Werudlv. Kobinson 
and van der W all were purely arbitrary, and soon fell into disuse, 
and there seems to be every reason to believe that the use of tn^b- 
did as found in our MSS. was also purely local and arbitrary, 
for it is a remarkable fact that all the M.SS. in which this u.se 
ol ta.didi'd is found almost certainly came from Acheen. and I 
have not Ijeen able to Knd the (((.didid used with the short vowel 
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ill any of the M.S.S. which we know to have been written else- 
where. The Oxford M.S.S. A. H. C. have already been prox'ed 
to have come from Acheen ; of the Oainbridg-e MSS^. Gg'. •’>. 40 
contains a vocabulary xvritten by Pieter NVilleinsz. van Elbinck, 
and dated Acheen. 1st .lime, 1(104 ; ]»d. :!7. and the 2nd part 

of Gg. (1. 40. which contains the writing in ipiestion. are both 
written by the same hand as the vocabulary, and the former 
closes thus (in Hutch) end of the Story of .fo.seph. written the 
1st October. 1(104. by I’ieter Willems.’’ The only AES. therefore 
al'out whicli there remiiins any uncertainty as to whether or 
not it was written at .Vcheen, is LI. (1. .A. of the Cambridge AISS. 
but there seems, from what Dr. v. Konkel says, to be no reason- 
able doubt that this AIS. came into the hands of Elr^renius 
with those bt'aring the name of the .same I’ieter Willems, 
whom he believes to have brought all these NESS, from the 
East, with the exception of Dd. 'J. A.'i.. which never belonged to 
Erpenius. 

It should not be forgotten that, at the time when these AJSS. 
were xvritten. .Vcheen was one of the most powerful Alalay 
States. In his letter to King .Tames (Oxford AJS. ('.) the King- of 
.Vcheen claims sovereignty over all the rajas in Sumatra as well 
as Perak and Pahang on the Peninsula, and from the accounts 
of Lancaster’s voyages he seems to Ikivc been able to enforce 
his authority at least as far south as Priainan (near Padang). In 
this connection I was interested to lind the statement made bv 
van de Wall, in his introduction mentioned abo\e. that the 
original Alalay spelling i' known as " .Vchinese spelling." 
Where van der Wall obtained his informatii.m in ivvard to the 
name luju Arhch I have not been able to discover, but if it is a 
fact that this method of sjielling, found in all its purity- in our 
Acheen AIS.S. of 30(1 years ago. is still known by tradition among 
the Alalays as " Achinese spelling,” this would seem to point to 
Acheen as having been the chief cenlre of learning and litera- 
ture at that time, and perhaps even earlier. This xvould entirely 
agree xvith the accounts of Lancaster’s first voyages, which 
state that the educated Malays at -Vcheen spoke -Vrabic tiuentlv. 
and Lancaster himself held intercourse with the Alalays at that 
place in the -Vrabic language, having as his interpreter a .Jew 
w ho spoke -Vrabic. 

12 
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Mv couteiitioii tlnTfl'< iro is, llmt tlie iisi> i>t to iiidi- 

nitc the sliiirt x'owcl sKimd was iia-ivly a Ideal eiistoiii at Aelieeii. 
wliieli the iiitlueiiee of even siieli a eoiiij)atati\-ely powerful 
State did not avail to bring' into general iis(> in the Areliipelago. 
If this usage had been in accord with the ,Vrabic orthography, 
it would undoubtedly have I et-n universally adopted in tht> same 
wav as the over nnu and //<( mentioned in the last para- 

graj)h(4, a,). 

(.')) W'e next come to the us(' of tin* weak letters a/ij'. iruu. 
and (jd in oiieii svllaliles, 'I'lieir use at the end of a wold has al- 
ready been considered in ( I ) and (2). W'e will now ini|uire wlien 
and for w hat [lurpose thi'se weak letters were used in the old MSS. 
in the middle of (u) root words, (A) deiivatiies. 

{a) In foot words, the weak letters are found in the open 
syllable upon wliich the acemit falls, except in the case of the' 
siiort vowel. 'Idle accent lieing usually on the penultimate, that 
is the syllable in which the weak letter is usually found. 

In accordan(;e with the rules of .Arabic orthography, a weak 
letter when thus placed in an open syllable after a correspond- 
ing vowel is •• (juiesceiit and then servi^s only to lengthen the 

vowel which precedes it." ' Thus in the word ,i\,| •• sutlicient." 

the vowel of the penultimate is lengthened by the alif. 'J'hc 

preposition as is. however, never spelt with an ulif: not that 

there is any very appreciable difference in the pronunciation of 
these two words, but rather [lerhaps on account of the fact that 
in conversation le.ss stress will naturally fall upon a preposition 
than upon a noun, adjective or verb. This seems to be the 
onlv possible way to account for the absem-e of the uHf, van 
and //« in such words as 

smlali maha /miiIh ,teri suyala 

AS J?- 

which in out Mf'S . as far as 1 have noticed, are the only words 
which do not have the lengtheniug- weak letters in the accented 
s\ llable. with the exception ol the loreigu word sainlui/iir which 


* Earls' Arabic Uruumiar. 
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i-i s|>“lt *“ 'oei v crtM'. the nlij Ix-iiig porhap'; inuitte l in 

the pi'iiLiltimate on account of there being already a weak letter 
in the first sj'Ilable to forjii the diphthong au. 

The following are words of two or more syllables having 
the weak letter in the penultimate. 


Iipiiiii'iii 


cliildl'a ijiini Jifiniia Ihi 


Lhhuf plih'ira 

% 


SH'itn 



k'criKt is invariably spelt which would indicate that this 


wiu'd was at that time a three syllable word with the accent 
upon the lirst syllable; now it i' sometimes pixmounced as if it 
W('re a two syllable word. 

(A) [n derivati\e words formt'd by the jn\fap<‘>sition of two 
roots, the lengthening weak letter is almost invatiably found 
only in the [teiiultimate. being entirely omitted in the lirsi of 
the two words forming the eompomid. as: 

UpdhiJn 

'I'he same is the case in reduplications wherever the mi/l-a ilua 
is not used, as. 


ilagiiiij-daiinip. 

iSVAiS j 


iiimhili-mtiihiltnii , 


rnjn-vo/u 


'I'he omission of the weak letter in the lirst word in such 
cases is undoubtedly phonetic, the strtcss being strong- on the 
penultimate of the compound. 

When. lR)wever. we come to tlm case of derivative words 
formed by the addition of sullixes, we iu.-mediately meet with a 
difticulty which, as far as my reading has g-one. has never yet been 
explained by any Kuropt'an writer, namely that when the suffix, 
pronoun or other particle is added to the root, the position of 
the lengthening weak letter is changed, and is found in the 
penultimate of the derivative word thus formed. For instance: 
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by the addition of the prei>osition ^ Ijocoines in tlie old 
MSS. although the pronunciation i.s luit k-iuld-inin, but 

I I'uht-iitin ; and becomes although the word is 

pronounced Jdditiiti and not jadiLan. 

The first of the Dutch scholars to point out this discrepancy 
between the spelling of derived Malay words and their actual 
pronunciation appears to have been van de Wall, who in the year 
wrote as follows in the TijdM linft roor Jndhi’hi’ Tuul-. Luml- 
m Vidkiud.uiidf . — " But the change of position of the lengthen- 
"ing‘ letter to, or its apiiearance in the jtenultiniate of 
“root words, has in most words no intluence upon the 
"accent, or at least v(*ry little: that is to s.ay. the accent 
"is in such cases not inherent in the long vowel. In 
■■ general, the Malay retains in such cases the original accent, and 
"says: hdutn, ln'nitid, p/>rhdiitiiaii, Odniit-tnin, etc., seiridaii, 

" sficno y)c/’sth''(co(. .sv;ru-H//</, etc. But as the literary Malay al- 
" ways has an inclination to modify the pronunciation of the 
•• iieople according to the way a word is written, he also lays a 
" Stress to some extent on the syllable which has the long vowel, 
"SO that there come to Ije. as it weie, two accents — a strong or 
" commanding one. the natural accent of the root, and a weak one, 
the grammatical accent on the long vowel. The variations be- 
" tween strong and weak are very numerous, in different words 
" and with different individuals, and there exists no fixed rul(‘ : 
“ there are even words, though very few. in which owing to the 
" change in the iX)sition of the long vowel the natural accent of 
" the root is entirely lost and only the grammatical accent re- 
■■ mains : e.g. kutd-m/K, from Ldta : tundn'iiijaii from tdiuhiug ; 
" though one also hears ti'imhing in.” 

Three year.-, later, in Vol. XII of the same Journal, A. B. 
Cohen Stuart raises a somewhat half-hearted protest against 
^■an de ^Val^s statement in regard to the pronunciation of such 
words. lie says (page 08) : " It is not without hesitation that 
" I venture some objections to this proposition. I feel how 
•• unfavourably I am .situated as compared with Mr. van de MTall 
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" in roo-ard t(i a suhjnct about wliich lie is in such an intinitcdy 
better position to forma correct opinion. I was therefore at 
lirst inclined silently to accept as information his observations 
•• as to accent : after further consideration, however, I found it 
preferable to come forward fearlessly with my doubts, and to 
“expose myself if need be to a crushing reproof, if this should 
•• be able to bring- me, and perhaps others alsti. to a better view 
•• on the subject. 

" I confess then that I have hitherto been under the convic- 
“ tion that in Malay the accent in derived as well as in root 
words fell as a rule upon the penultimate : that on the addi- 
“ tion of a suffix the position of the accent changed as a rule 
“from that which was originally the penultimate to that which 
was originally the last syllable : and that the pronunciation 
" which according to ^fr. van de Wall is the true and natural 
••one, was i|uite peculiar to Kuropeans. It is so. I believe, in 
•‘ Javanese. It is true that there the accent does not come out so 
•• clearly as in Dutch, and in the Javanese grammar of T. Roorda 
•‘(J 87) the very existence of any accent in Javanese is denied : 
•• but what is there called •a slower or more sleepy pronunciation 
•• of the two last syllables of every p<')lysyllabic word ’ is more cor- 
•• rectly interpreted, as it seems to me, as being a real accent on 
•• the iienultimate. and a drawing out or longer holding on to 
•• the last syllable. Indeed, if one pronounces tuHs. for instance, 
•• in the pure Dutch style with a clear accent on the penultimate. 
•• though this may not give the exact .lavanese pronunciation, it 
•• is Certainly much nearer to it than if one should say lui'i.i. with 
■•an eiiuall}' plain accent on the last syllable; and similarly the 
••pronunciation of the same word with the affix would, I 
•• Ijelieve, be better represented by fulissan or ttiHsun than bv 
•• tulisan or tiilisi'iii. If the word is again increased bv the addi- 
•‘ tion of another suffix, so that the original accented sellable is 
•• separated from the new suffix by one or more svllables. then 
“ liesides the principal accent, which goes over to the last, the 
•‘ original accent again makes its appearance to some extent, as 
•‘ in tnlis/iiit'. tfj'ttiinilien. In a word, without digressing further. 
“ my proposition in the main is this ; that in Javanese at anv 
•• rate there actually is in the pronunciation of every word of 
“ two or more syllables a sort of stress, which can properly be 
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•• called an accent, and is usnally situated in the penultimate, 
and with the addition of an affix changes its jwsition to the 
new penultimate. The fact that Euroi^eans pronounce both 
‘•.lavanese and Malay words so frequently, I might say almost 
“ always, with the accent on the ante penultimate, even when 
‘‘ this is merely a grammatical prefix, and .say for instance 
••tulismu PiiiijeniiK A'i'ililaii, Pdrhitun, would surely be tlu' 
strongest argument against that as.sertion, if that pronunciation 
••must be considered as having its origin in an unprejudiced con- 
•• ccption of the native pronunciation. Hut the -favanese and 
•• .Malay words which are most used by Kurojx'aiis are generally 
•• learned not so much by conversation with the nativt's as from 
••writings, in which owing to faulty transliteration the exact 
•• [n'onunciation and particularly tin* accent are left quite iincer- 
•• tain, for one Eurottean who first learns to pronounce say tlie 
••word Pmijeidii from the Javanese, there are perhaps twenty 
-who became acquainted with it only or in the first place 
•• through Europeait conversation or writings : and twen if one 
•• aftersvards had the opportunity of liearing it itroiiouncedby 
•• natives, then one would have to |)ay a good deal of attention 
•• and must have some interest in the subject in order to re- 
•• cognize and to abandon a wrong pronunciation wliich one has 
•• once appropriated : especially when it is s(t generally accepted 
••among our fellow countrymen tliat it would apjx'ar to be 

- pedantic or eccentric to deviate therefrom. If one considers 

••that in Dutch and kindred languages the accent, far from 
"having any preference for the penultimate, usually falls fur- 
•• ther back, one will not be surprised to see this tendencv in the 
‘M-luropean pronunciation of native words. This plieuomenon 
•• therefore has in my opinion no more value in deciding the true 
••native pronunciation, than one would be justified in doubting 
••that the nai'ie l’alend)ang should itriqjerly be pronounced 
•• Palembang (Javane.se lH;“cause tlie majority of 

•• Euroireans, even if they have lived there for years, called it 
■• Paleinbiing ; or that the place where I am writing this is called 

Sala. because Europeans, although they know better, never 

- call it anything but Solo among themselves. 

•‘ As regards Malay, no one is less able than myself, espec- 
••ially in opposition to Mr. v. d. Wall, to refer to my own 
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•• ubMTvaticin> nu tiu' nalivi' proiniiiciatidii. So li'l ti-> rallicr 
■■ Cl \\ hal olliers liavc ^aid im the subjcci. In .Mai>deu 
( blout'> Iraiislatiuii p 1 oidy liiid tlic ‘rcucral statciiicnt, 

•• tliat the accent iiMially coincides witli t!u' lonu- vowel, and 
•• falls by preference upon the penidtiinale, but without further 
‘•elucidation of peculiarities. lie Hollander { [[iiihIIi iilimj tut 
"lie lii‘nrf,'iii mj ilrv Mai. taal- ell ll■lt<■l■l.■llllll^^. Glided.. Hi't'da. 
"l.S.'iti) says on the accent in words havinji’ oiilv out' sullix 
“(pau'e 2;'). ^ 7), that they are pronounced both ways, either 
"with the accent on the syllable which had the accent in the 
"root (iiieialdpattan. /.■ardil/aan) or on the pemiltiniate of the 
" derived word (meialapdlkaH. kurajdnn). and nothing’ further, llv 
•• W'erndly {.Mai. SjiraaU.-nn.it. .Ainst. ITtHif the subject is treat- 
" ed more fully (p. 47) <-?.>■(•//.), and in the following inatiner. 

nauiel.v that the stttlix(>s Im,. /, an. la, ma. m/a always cause tin* 
" accent to cliange its position to the syllable innnediatelv pre- 
" ceding them, whether that syllable be open rir closed : that 
"the same thing takes place before lah. tah. lah. if a vowel, 
"diphthong or h precede them: while on the other hand, if 
"another c))nsonant precedes one of the.se three sutli.xes. tin* 
"accent shifts to the preceding syllable or remains uii- 
" changed at will {.^a/nhdt-la/i or .'■dtnhaf-lali) : and tliat 

"the change of accent results in tlie change from long 
to short Vowel and vice ver.sa. except when the linal 
"consonant meets the initial consonant of the sutlix. as 
" jalank-an. In the new edition of Werndly's grammar bv 
" .Angelbeek ( Batavia Isii;). p. ;;8) it is only stated in general 
" that in xvords of two or more syllables, w hether thev lx* roots, 
"orcompmnd or derived words, the accent falls usuallv upon 
"the ix-nultimate, and that ‘the syllable on which the accent 
" falls must naturally be pronounced longer than the others.’ I 
‘‘ do not know how much reliance can be placed upon the testi- 
" mony of these writers on such a point as this; certainlv under 
" the most favourable circumstances they can hardly outweigh 
•' the dictum of .Mr. van de Wall : but their rule, as regards tin* 
" cardinal point, seems to me to find such strong support, on the 
•• one hand in the analogy of the davanese language, atid on tin* 
" other in the indications given by the sjx'lling of Malay in the 
" .Arabic character, that even the dictum of Mr. van de Wall. 
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“ while it •■hakei' my belief in their accuracy, lia.'- nut been able to 
■' de>troy it ; and so much the less lx>caiise INIr. van de Wall's 
•• preseutatiun of the suljject is itself not ([uile clear, lie .says 
■■ (7;!, dh'.l) • the first result of tlu' snthxes kan, i. an, tii/a. kn. lii/i, 
'• /'(/A. on roots which end in an o[)en syllable is, that they leng- 

•• then the vowel of that syllable and cause the original lon^ 

vowel of the root to drop out : the sulhxes an and 

"I, since they beoin with a vowel, cause the same result in 
words which end in a closed syllable, and in that case the linal 
•• consonant of the root becomes the initial letter of the suffix 

■■ with the corresponding- vowel while the other 

"suffixes leave such words unchanged ; but the 

change of positifjn of the lengthening letter to or its apjjear- 
•• ance in the penultimaU- of root words (read, of ilt'i-irnd words? 
"or in the last syllable of ro(jt words) has in most words no in- 
■■ Huence upim the accent, in- at least very little ; that is to say. 
" the accent is in such cases not inheient in the long vowel.’ 

Here first of all the ipiestion arises : is the change of )xjsi- 
•• tion of the lengthening- letter a mere graphic idienoinenon. 
-- does it only exist in the ^[alayo-.^rabic character and the traiis- 
literations thereof, or does the sami> change in the length of 
-- the vowels take place in the inonunciatiim ? If this is niaintain- 
•-ed. 1 must then further ask how such a rule can have arisen in 
■•the written character, a character which so t(; s[Deak does not 
■- belong to the language, and if such were the case might be 
•■expected to have preserved in this res|x-ct the traces of a long 
•■ obs(jlete condition of the language or pi‘rhaps of some kindred 
■• dialect, but which. Ixnrowed from an entirely foreign lan>''uage 
■■and probably first applied to the Malay in comiiarativelv recent 
■■ times, iiiust be reckoned as rendering the native pronunciation in 
•■ common use as accurately as the foreign characters will allow- ? 
■■ I could understand that the retention of the original spellino- of 
■■ a I oot endingin a consonant when followed by a suffix beginning 
■■ with a consonant, might arise from an idea of producing legf- 
■■ bility. so as not to entirely deprive the word of vowefsigns. 

■■and that one might therefore wiite for iii'tam e 
■■ although pcihaps (according to Werndly ) uiight better 
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•• tlio pi’diiunciaiioii : but how could auyum' lliiiik th' 

'• 'M if in thi^ dcri\ati\ c. lu the rout, the fu'.-'t a i.' 

" to b<‘ iii'onoiuiced loii>r and tho-'Ocoiid --hort. or above all thinu' 
liow could this spelling come into i;eiicral u--e ? If, lunvcN cr. in 
this resjM'ct the proiiuiiciatioii agrt'e-- with the ''pelliiig. 
" then though allowing that the length of the vowel is 'oine- 
■■ thing ipiite diffeient from the aca-ent, it would be dillieidt for me 
to imagine such a change in the first syllable and in the division 
of the syllables otherwise than in connection with and a result 
" of a corresponding change in the [xjsition of the accent. Kven 
■■ if it he admitted that the lirst change cotihl be imagined with- 
■' out the last, and that it actually t*\ists in .Malay, how can one 
■■ conceive that the • inclination to modify the pronunciation of 
•• the [)eople according to the way a word i.s written. ' could lead 
•• to the alleged tendency of literary Malays to place, in addition 
" to the natural accent, a second, grammatical accent on a syl- 
lable which properly had no claim whatever to any accent at 
•" all ? Indeed in that case the wiitten word is already, without 
that misplact'd accent, in entire agreement with the true pro- 
nunciation ; Iml then tli«' Malay himself must (■oinj)rehend too 
well the difference bt'tween length and accent to confuse the 
■■ one witli tile other and thus to let himself be misled into such 
•• ail unnatural prominciatioti. 

•• Moreover, that the .Vrabic character, by its imperfect re- 
presentation of the pronunciation and osjM'cially owing to the 
•• habit of omitting the vowel points, has really exercised some 
•• intluence upon the pronunciation, can. I believe, be properly in- 
ferred from sgme corniptioiis which lind therein a complete ex- 

•• planation. I lind a strong c.xample of this in the word 

which is pronunced iu...ti’ad of itireffit-sattira. as it 

" should lx‘ sounded according to tin' .'•'anskrit spelling. There 
would certainly be nothing astonishing about this corruption 
"in itself : but it is dillicnit to ascribe to mere chain e the fact 
•• that the corruption is ju't I'f 'iicli a kiinl. as is favoured bv the 
"illegibh' maiiiicr of willing williuiit vowels; to whii h the fact 
"that it is probably not an everyday word may also have con- 
" ti'ibuted. '1 he same thing, though with less foundation, mav 

111 
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bu supposed in regard to ^ pronounced //laundia. 

•• with tliree and four syllables, in |)lace of with two 

“and tliree syllables. Perhaps in the same way the sj^elling 

\ . iiiighl have caused the change in the pronunciation 

“from to uii'iiihipfil'.dii : but in grammatical forms it 

“is more difficult to admit that much an iiiHuence upon t^e 
“ pronunciation of the (Ksiple could have come from a comixira- 
“ tively recent written character. And for the influence which 
"Mr. van de Wall a.scriljes to it, 1 can not even find a reason- 
“able cause." 

These extract' have lx“en translated from tin* Dutch, and 
are given here at such gri'at length for the bimelit of those to 
whom the Dutch dournals are not available. Before stating 
my own views on this (piestion of the '|K‘lling and pronunciation 
of derived words, it seemed only fair to give the reader the 
facts and argument' which have already been used on Ixith 
sides. 

There can b(> no 'luestion but that, as .'tated by t'ohen Stuart, 
the Dutch scholars up to the time of van de Wall universally held 
that the Malays actually pronounce such words as they are 
written. How they can have l»^en led to this conclusion ran 
perhaps be understood when it is coii'idered that their study t>f 
the Malay language was prosecuted for the most part in Java or 
in places which are under strong Javanese inlluence. Robinson 
formed this opinion because he learnt the language in Batavia 
and Bencoolen. Marsden also studied at Bencoolen. and wrote 
his grammar and dictionary in England, where of course he had 
not the advantage of native help.* 

* Tlic Dutcli scliolar It . N. van diT I'nuk 'Wins tn Iiavc liait no personal 
knowleilge of tlie way in vvliicli ttie .Malays of the f’eninsula pronounce 
ileriveil words, for lie wrote in Isiiij in his notes to Abdullah's Func/m 

The writer always spells thus, and not 
he spells ''‘'d not and not 

■ In the Menaiigkahan dialect the accent 


Tandai an 

" and so also 

■ and not 
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Wliether the Putcli si-liolars of the present generation have 
universally aecepted van de Wall’s dietuin in regard to the 
change of accent in derived words, I am unfortunately not in a 
position to know, the Library here not l)eing- very well supplied 
with the latest lUitch works on the Malay language, but as far 
as I am able to discover, the grammar of Gerlh v. Wijk, pub- 
lished in 18'.).'L is now considered the Itest Lutch work on the 
Malay language. This author is in entire agreement with van 
de Wall, for on page 4(i, [tara. IH'), he writes : " The original, 

“ natural accent ((if the root word) is usually retained when the 
•• \tord takes a sullix. (>. g.. hr'iinliii/. Iii'itiiti}i/ iii : h 'nnipnl, Ihnipnhui ; 
" dnpat. iiyiiihip/it) ; Jr'iD/iiiv. iiii'lfiiipiii l.nii. \ nd the phenomenon here 
•• presents itself, that if the actamt i' not vcu-y easily distinguishable 
•• in th(‘ root .vot'd, it sometimes comes out clearer in the deiived 
•• word. t‘, g., /c'Vy/.s', i'dl/'ii/isaii." 

.tfter (luoting from van de Wall (tart of the pas-age which 
wt‘ have given above. Gerth v. Wijk adds: "The tendency 
"to change tin' position of the accent more or less is chiefly 
" noticeable, as it seems to me. in words which have the a sound 
•• in the last syllable; such a pronunciation, however, as /vn/d- 
•• ////a from khild. padi'i-mpi from /e'n/u, whereby the tirst syllable 
"of the root entirely Itises its accent, which falls wholly upon 
■■ the second, as is the case with can only be attribut- 

-edto European-lavanese iiiHuencetone never hears it from 
" the M.ilay.” 

We shall see later on that van \Vijk is probably correct 
in attributing t(j Javane.se influence this mistaken idea about 
the change of the accent to the penultimate in all dinived words. 
It seems necessayy, however, laefore g<dng into that ([uestion, 
to iiKpiire tirst of all which are the words in the Malay language 
that actually do undergo a change of accent. In order to 
inake an independent investigation of this subject I have 
written out a list of derived words and have caused them to 

of a .vonl (toi-s not L'liaiige its position on tlie a'ldition of tlio pai tides la/i. 
■■ hill and lull. From the spelling of .Vlidnilali it would apixsir that tin- i- 
also the ease in the .M;da_v of Malacca." 

t Where van de Wall and van Wijk came across this pronunciation of 
hihi-nyu I cannot imagine. The .Malacca ami .Johor pronunciation 
certainly gives an accent identical with l.iiilu-iii/ii. 
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he read in my liearing- by a mimb-r of Malays, with the result 
that I have onl}' been able to detect an entire cliaiig'e of accent 
in the following classes of words : 

(.1 ) In some worils derived from roots endiny in c/y by the 
addition of the prefix c/o as tlinhmi/, ; Idranj. lardi/jini ; 

biliiig. bilfhijan ; iliiijinij. tlnijiiii/iiii : jidiithtii/, jii iiiii/id.'ni/oii. 

{/!) In some derived words formed by the addition of the 
suffix i. as: btibiu buL'i'i; si'itu, st-rttfi : im'ila, miild’i-, tiiniii, 
tiinhii ; ttlbaii. tiilidiii: Idseban, iiieii/(i/>i;/idiii.'^ 

(C) In some p<jlysyllabic derived words formed with the 
suffix f, the accent is carried forward to the siiflix / on 
the addition of the possessive pronoun m//;, as. Jd/ani, ili-Jahinl- 
iii/d ; iiieii/ijbdti. ili-iilKiti-iii/ii-liib. 'I’his should probably be 
attributed to the difficulty of proncmncing the consonant n//u 
following the \-owel /.which necessitates a j)ause. 

In the majority of words the root most distinctlv re- 
tains the original accent, as for instance Jddi, Jddibin ; i/idbim. 
iftdknndit: di'iijnr, bt ib'ti/in'fin ,* t>bnt^ nn iijitJmtt : sd/d/i> L'f'snibihdn : 
.iiind. di'-siir<il-iii/(i-htb. It would bo ridiculous to pronounce 
these words, utifldmi/i, hddhitfdrtitt^ I'l'Mtldbioi, 

There are. howe\ er, a large number of derived words, chietly 
Words of four or more syllables, in which the original accent 
almost or perhaps entirely disappears, without, however, anv 
particular accentuation of any other syllable, the word Iteing 
pronounced with an e<iual stre.ss on all the syllables. Such 
words are; perLata an, bebmpt an, nirnjalani. 

Taking the ( roiiunciation of tlie above-mentioned words 
into consideration, it would be easy in the case of the words in 
(.1 ) and {/!) to account for the position of the strengtheninu- let- 
ters, ali/, wan and pa ; and even in the case of the words given 
above where the stre.ss is ecpial on all the syllables, one coidd 
understand the omission of the strengtluming letter from its 
proper place in the root, though its tiansference to the pen- 
ultimate would be difficult to explain; but when we come to 
such a spelling as. 


* It >li(iiil(l lie noted that in x,ich root- as In,, in and l„l„ii, tlie -tress i- 
mairly tsiiial on the (HO -_\llahles. the change of -tre— in Imiini. i,,/,,,ni is 
therefore very -liaht. 
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pn hiifilmi piTdrii’.ivi jn /.rrjii'iiii jmlihitii Ititdlah ill-pi rial /ii-an 

it becuuies simply impussible to account for it on any tlicuiv 
of phonetics, unless indeed one is prepared to admit the 
possibility of a complete change of pronunciation in the short 
space of 30(1 years, which appears to me to be out of the 
question. 

There is, however, it seems to me, a much more feasible 
explanation of this peculiar discrepancy Ijetween the spelling 
and the pronunciation of th ..se words, and that is t(' Ik? found 
in the existence of a cognate language, the .Javanese, in which 
it is admitted that the accent in d<‘rivatives actually does change 
its position and fall upon the penultimate. .Moreover the pro- 
bability that .lavanese was the [xittern from which this peculiar 
Malay spelling- was coined become^ still stronger when it is 
pointed out that .la\anest‘ words of this kind are written in the 
Javanese character in a way which has (|uite a stri?ng- analogy 
to this peculiar use c?f the strengthening letttn’s in the pmnilii- 
mate. As the Javanese characters are nut obtainable in ^inga- 
pore it has bet-n nece>.>ary to resort to the arrangement gi\en 
below, which represents as neaily as it is possible in Roman 
characters the way in which such words are spelt in the Java- 
nese character. 


i / 


e// 1//. ih (/I II. 

.'/» 

‘JK '/ 

nni h. ran h hn. 

' 1 

t 

t 

til til 

hi'-gril Jii-i/ul-liin 

gaii-ti 

giiii-li-tjii 

riiii-tii/i riiii-tii/i-hfiii 



■ « 





(iff t 

a nl\ 

e ,! r\- 

/' ' 

tu 1 Hf 


1- 



n-nal 

a-na\-hi' 

p i-riii/ 

nta-ritfj-ifji ^ 


|ii 
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It will be >eeii from the alxjve that in Javanese the addition 
of the suffix (//;, a. e or t doubles the preceding- letter. Tims, 
the addition of i to unul- produces not (nniki. but (iiiiik/.e, the 
accent being shown in tliis way tt) be on the penultimate. When 
.favanese is written with Arabic characters, the weak letter ali/. 
Iran or ija is substituted for one of the double letters used in the 
Javanese character. 

'J’he resemblance between these .lavanese forms* and the 
spelling of Malay derivatives is so close that it amounts almost 
to a demonstration that the .lavanese or some similar character 
was the nn'dium through which the use of the strengthening 
letter in the penultimate came into Malay spelling, regardless 
of the pronunciation. The (piestion has l>een raised before 
whether the .Malays had a written character of their own, 
l)efore they adopted the Arabic character. If that were so. 
analogy would naturally h‘ad us to sup])ose that such a charac- 
ter would, like the .lavanese. be Ijased upt.ni the Sanskrit, and 
that woidd make the step from the .lavanese to the Malay S|3ell- 
ing of deri\ ati' e.' which has Ijeen outlined above still easier, t 


* 'I'licsf .Tav.aiHst' iloiilile-lutti r forms can still lie traced in Malay in the 
doulile wliicli lias no iloulit sur\i\ed owin^ to the existence of the two 
letter- /o/'and l.ii/. 't hus «e find that the Mtihiys in^ariahlv use this nie- 
tlioil of -jii lling the words given helow : 

^ 

alfhonch the Dnteh -cholar- have endeavoured for more than a eentnrv to 
inlrodiiee what they con-ii'er in. ire correct forms of siiellim;. namelv : 

The fact that the Malays refuse to adopt the~e European spvllinps and 
retain the doahledettiw form-, is to iny mind at once a strong argument in 
favour of their retention and an additional evidence in favour of the theory 
that the spelling of Malay derivaiive- can only he explained as heinst ha-ed 
upon the .lavanese system of six-llinst. 

t Weriidly, in the introdiicticn to his aramniar. written 170 vear- ago, 
sav- on page .*10 : ^ 1 he fir-t language from which the Malay language has 
borrowed -ome words is her neighbouring and kindred friend and sister the 
■‘.Javanese language, with whnh innin/ /.civ., ns t i„i/rcliii r that .v/is fui - 


a 
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\Vt' will nuw proftH'd in(|iiii't' ; 

II. What changes have the Malays introduced in their 
spelling during the last 300 years with a view to greater 
legibility. 

It lias already ln'eii puiiited out in 1.(1) that it i> now 
the almost invariable eusiom of the Malays to write final mm 
and //« in words which end in the vowtds ,■ and i. n and as well 
as in those which end in ni and an. This chanee luis been accept- 
ed by van de Wall, I’ijuappel. Klinkert. v. NN'iJk. Wilkinson, and 
all other modern Euroj-iean authorities, 

(2) The use of final (t//7 for words endiuu- in the a sound, 
has not, however, been acci'pted by any of the above-mentioned 
lexicographers, except in tho.se words which have the stress on 
the tiiial syllable, as etc. The extent to which the 

final iilij'U now used appeal', however, to justify the practice, 
ill \iew of the fact that it renders a large mnnlier of words far 
more legible, and in the absence of any counteracting disadvant- 
age. Ill the new Malay SiX'lling JSouk, \o. 1, now used in the 
vernacular .schools of this (,’oloiiy. the following words are found 
with liiial all'/: 


hiUifaU 

hav.'i 

X htiU 

hi. Ill 

la Imta iln 

nn ( 

clailiU 

rlllta 

d'Aihl 

VsvhaI 

'A 




w 


d>!)nhi 

ihpa 

i/ila 

hiii-Ja 

licia lii/a 

L'l. ml 

L mla 

laila 

l n.iU 


Vij 




vr 

b/ 





III III la 

iii/ala 

nioa salii/a 








% 






Whereas the followin 

g are written 

without final 

all'/: 


col'/ 

(fpa 

liacha 

liiipa 

bayinianii hiaisa 

bill, a 

f/iijb'i. 

dia 




s-’V 

t_rW. 


'-"yr 

lJA 


“ Jhi'rti/ h<ul imr niiil the wiitlrn rhiixiitir in rommon, anil now still has 

•‘111 connnon a large iimiiortien of words, which cannot well he distingnish- 
“ed except hy those who know how to compare them, and In some deriv- 
•• aliens which are peciiliir to the one laiigiiagc rather than to the other. " 
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iiiDiihii 

/kii/'I 

//(■/ hi 

bih. 

Lirjti 

1 L / na 

Lihi 

1 iit'i 

j 

w.*.* 





oX 


o/ 

hdit'l 

hunt 

In La 

hi^nt iiiitlld 


matn 

uif/Lti 

lUtlllU 







oV. 

< 

s 

mjata 

lunhi 

Idnnfff 

Vahd 

V'lijH 

/■•itnx 

/ (ita 

■S'lna 

aerha 

OjV; 

Si 

oy 




-'a 




:<iapii gi'bi trrriiii ifirt'i 

111 tin' littiuji'raplied l>t (.•ditiuii> oi' the Jld.nii'il Ahiliilhdi. 
and l\int:liii '/'(OKlarKn. which Mi!n>hi Alidiillali wrote witli his 
own liand. such words are in almost every instance spelt in 
precisely the same way as the Spelling' Hook, as the following 
will show ; 


liiiiijiii /mil'll Ijh.Ikitii I'iIii. hUtii/a hhinja hiiKja c/iiiia c/a lul'Oni 

m U^. 


ihuhf 


1 thh\<i 

(hill 

<:i>l lapulii 

L' ml 

ud)uH 

ai/ai 

t allfrl 


V5a 




\s 

\i 

% 

u 

per Lara p. 

inta ptiplilita 

pcujdi'.i pr 

e {'■>'( 

d'lhdii 

<!(/(/,« 

in:L 

\^j. \ 





W“ 

VmX -w 




dc/ijffkuin i>iujtt 

hlinja. 








VUt 




and 

without alij. 







ad i 


harhu 

h i/uu-'t 

1 li niiuj'i i 

> uf h'lua <:'n \ 

rina 1 

/• rIl'tLu 




U^\- 

: SSt,, 

■ 'i 
sA r- 

uW 


dia 

j“;j" 

Lai a 

Lerja 

Ltnia Lila 

L 1 tla 

ut tna 

tuahi 

mm la 

<4^ 



zf 

0 



'ob 

1 
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jxkIii jiiilti piii'jii riiji'i sii^ii/u sliijiaUi 

Jy Oy — vijli" 

(.")) The in.'-ertioii of llie weak letters iniii aiul //« in eloseJ 
svllables apjtears to Ije a growiiie' Iiahit. It is tliis teiiJeiiev of 
the .Malays to use the weak letters which van tie Wall sarca-'- 
tieally eliaracterises as " kitcheinnaitl s|>elliua-.’' Nt; amount tif 
sarcasm, however, will counteract this inevitable tendmicy, 
which is nut the rt'sult of igiuwance at all, but rather of a set 
dfT(*nuiuatiou to make words more legibh*. The only conces- 
sion along this line whicli van de Wall is willing- to gi\e tin? 
.Malay is ; •• If the last letter of a word is a liual //. a inert' a'pir- 
" att‘. then he is free tti express the vttwel of the pri'vious letter 
“if it is a knsruh ( f, <-) or (Hum malt («. ») by the corresponding 

" lengTliening letter, e. g. pnllh cuittolt." 

Kobinstiu went further than this, and wislied the weak letter 
to be inserted in some words which are ambiguous, as. 

amp-lt itmpat fiilt.-t ttd.t'.t 

tjr^y 


The modern [iractice t>f the Malays theni'clve^. however, 
goes further still. .Vbdullah wrote: 


((/lit 

baiijmi 

bbuH bet'll 

•jitntvn/ 

ijiul'ib 

haiii.liiti 

b(fli>>;/ 

// ut 

ij\ 


f^'. Jy. 



Aft 

jyr 


0^.1 

Lmrou 

-/I I/a III 

:!( il lijii uj L 

1 l.y /. II lit 

iantt /• 

imit^iiij 


[Klh h 

t>'_J 

' 

u 



^M-V* 


Aj 

rhptjlt 

anbut 

sumhifjnr 

seb'it ainijhov 

taiijqiih 

til! "It 

ttk tni 

, 

• J 

0 ^ 




0 


0^ 



ttlut Inti 

tiuiu 







li 
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lie r 

otaiiK'd. li( 

>wevei\ 

the old f< 

irm of s|> 

dling- in the 

words : 


In 

///I 

r/ey> Lillti/mly 

ptiiifijil 

pntt'b fclol 

tiipi/til 



i A^ ^ 


■Cy O-^ 



I’lie new ?iitelliiig- 

Book referr 

ed to alx)\ 

e fV'eii 

further 

than 

AMullah, 

ii'ivinji* 
c c 





iOij'ni 

buiijaii 

h! uni 

i/untiii;/ 

</» iiLiiii 

nitninn 

P'lijiiiij 

o^\ 




tr'y 



nnni) 

tit 


it t.l/.,ll 

tunjiUfj 

Inr lijUff, ut 

tnnj'ful 



-i 

0 


j -X ji 





iumpuh 

ii/n/ntl 










But retaining- the old forms 





hintanj 

hubis 

killlIJItJII/ 

imiijijiL 

tinjifid 



t'- 







(4) Asi stated above, t'le Ui^hdid is now never used. 

(.')) 'I'lie insertion of tlie leiigtliening- letters in the penulti- 
mate of derived words appe.ars to have heeoine firmly Hxed 
in the mind of the Malay, and is still very ffei erally practised. 
>\ e find the following- in the new .Sjxdling Book: 

oil/kiiluii liiirltuiiii imildiittn 

jii.i lulu till OiiMiiian l‘iii/Ltijiiiii 
which are absolutely in accord with the spelling ul our Mat, 
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But we also find several wi^rds wliicli are not written in the 
same way, e,g-, 

biirijuildii iiii/liiiiKiii pinffi/iliiii piiiilniiinliiiii pi'iirliurhin pnuluputan 

O- 

pr?g/i<trapiin pn//li/iitt'i:t pi:l<iroli<iii petiiloriiii pnkrihiii tiilisnn 
which acoordino- to the old spelling’ should he 

O'Jt 

Ojy^ L>-^’ 

The new s|ielling of rhes(> words i-~ certainly a very strong 
conlirination of what is stated alaive in regard to tlie position of 
ihe accent, and surely no one can deny *^!iaT tlie new sjvelling is 
very much more legible than tlie old. 

Abdullah writes ; 


tIjhI-L'tllt 

hwlm' an-iiiin 


Jnnfiin>titn~J:>i]i if 

i-lxii'hii/. int 






ih fiLwnn 

hinhipHH 

I/a/njmi (li ptm 

jiimhiilan 

^iiVcA 



oy^-' 

Cr'W 


l i't fti-nnn 

I'i ih'HfitrtlU L rihuhil thi 

If' 

o-VA 

oWX 

* ^ 


Vi 

/. i hiL nuJi 


llhihdil I'd.- 

.fmlU/.IU /.'I'.iillld/ifllt 



o-’h/ c 



lurcini'iir 


P'll.-aiihi p 

rranal'ini prrlialinK 

pfrninhi'iiii 

C^Sjf 
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jx tfffiiiriii jiiia.iit-lnh riijxi-niin tiiiithithdii 

^\ki 

It will be seen tliat tin- spelling of iiiany of these words is 
nearer to the spc-lling- of the 17th century than the new Spelling- 
Hook. but the strong- tendeney to change the spelling in the 
direction of the proninn iation is very evident. 

III. Is it possible to formulate rules which will fix the 
spelling of Malay according to the modern native ideal, i. e., 
legibility without vowel points? 

I'ndoul.'tedly it should Ih> accepted as an axiom that the 
Malays should continue to spell the (-oinmon words as tliey have 
lieen accustomed to do for cimturies ; the s|)t‘lling (jf tliese few 
words is easily learnt, and it woul<l now l->e next to impossible 
to cliange tlieiu. e. e., 

nn ttii fiL'itlxn txrun ^i/nfn th ri-Jxn]tt 

si-;' jjl> jJX-, 


Also Ar.illic words, which have retained the original spelling 
although the [rronunciation has changed, shoidd not now haw 
their spelling- altered, as. 

ihiiini jiiinili mi.'/. Ill iiiiini 


The lirst rule (1) would Ire. sjrell with linal inm and ijn re- 
spectively all words whi(-h end in any of the sounds r , f and ni or 
«. c and nil. 


{■>) -Ml wtri-ds ending in the (( sound should be spelt with 
linal nil/', except those woi-ds in which the last (-onsonant is 




and a b-w comm-m wools 'Hi-h 
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ntht (ipa ripnhila din in /:i‘i iin mr/iinsiii iiniln p.idit pula 

a' ^s:> ti' oj^ Jr Jy 

Provided, hovvevor. tliat tlio linal <////' may al^o be omiffpil 
when the last consonant is ^ ^ f O those 

Consonants are preceded liy an nli/'. as in the foll. iwing: words ; 
Intif/ntana /nn.^ff lata I'aifa lama maim masa mat-l iiiiiiin 

Difnfa piia^a i'a>a lata .^ama sun/a sapa^iii 

cr'J 0^“ 

(:>) 'I'he following rules are suo-eested to yovern ilie inser- 
tion of the weak letters iran and //</ in (•h'>sed syllables (it heiny' 
understood of course that n///'is liever thus used evcept in tht' 
monosyllable dan). 

{a) In two-syllable roots, when one salable is open and 
the other closed, tlie weak letters n-au and p t shall be inserted 
in the closed syllable, except when the vowel sounds rif the two 
syllables are similar. Kxamples of w oi ds \ith similar vou els : — 


Hick 

hathth 

hoJiniff hnnf<n 

laiiHth 

• las If a 

jihir iiaiiiiii Surnnf 

.<11^11// 




S’ 



by- 




thififi t’lii'k 

tahnij 

tidxs 

turn a 






y 


Oj9 



Hxainples ol 

F Wolds with dissimilar vowi 

‘Is:— 



aiLfln 

Idinn 

ijadidi 


ii Ilf 


Inlril 

I'f^/iity 

0-vt\ 

fJ' 

OjJV'T 


C 
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Irini lornh liilur tnupa fmiilii tiili.’i 

jj>^ '-^'y o--y 

(h) When Ijotli are closed syllables, the weak letter should 
onlv be inserted in the second syllable if the vowel .sounds of 
the two syllables are similar. 

Examples : — 

hditi'ni (VniiU)ij ritijijit tiinhli tiunholi tiiiulo/, rntjok 


^ Au A ^ 


0 










(< ) If the s(nind'' are dissimilar, one being’ the n sound and 
the other irmi nr ye. the )/•</>/ or //</ must be written in which- 
ever syllable it occurs. 'I'hus ; 

httnitiitfl hiinii)il /.o/te/y ktonhoff LuitiJ/titiJ totfiifitnl itltpi/oiij 

(d) If the vowel sound in one syllable corresponds to (/von 
.and in the otluu- 1<' //a. then laith should Ire written, as : 

It will, of course, lx* understood that it is (juite impo.ssihle 
in this way to represent all the jros.sible permutations of vowel 
sounds that may lie formed with the same consonants. This 
could only be clone with vowel jroints. The great majority of 
words in ordinary use will horvcver lx* covered by the alxive 
rule.s, and something must be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 

(r) In such common words as //lyyn/and ym///////. it is doubt- 
ful whether the insertion of the ye would lx* of anv use. The 

.Malays are so accustomed to the spcdling and 

for these words that careless readers invariably pronounce these 
forms titfi'iul and pi'W/d even when they stand for Vnrjiiul and 
piujijyil. and would certainly continue to do so even if titr/iinl and 

wert* spelt and as mcist Malav*s strongly ob- 

ject to the insertion of the y,; in these cvords. I would advocate 
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Ill 


its oiiiissioii, for tlie present :it any rate. riiiniLirly a few otlier 
very eoiuiDoii words might be sjjelt without tlie weak letters, as : 

luint'l jnnt>t jttntu /tinijiit rhmtAl /n/f>tS piitcli tn/thul hole// olih 

\jjJ yij \i?- Aiy 

ratii/i 1111111(1 lii(i(j)uii i-'ij/.' lebch 


(1) The uUf should lx“ used, as explained above, in all 
words where in the old MriS. a taflaUil is found over ('•<///. as in 


h(((ih huat d"(« jmt j/rt'/dp'idc t'lKd IkAi 

''fr o'yV o'y 


'I'his use of rt/ty doe-' not appear to lx- necessary where f'ljf- 
(hd is found over yn in the old fof the Malays never spell 

otherwise than 




(5) (<0 In root words, the use of the weak letters to leng- 

then the vowel sound in open syllables reipiires but few leinarks. 
In words of two .syllables, the.se lengthening letters are almost 
invariably found in the first syllable, the exceptions being tho.se 
words in which the accent falls on the last syllalile. the tir-t 
syllable having the .short vowel sound, as ; 

hla krti c-v'/a // a 

%, \f ^ 


In three-syllable roots, the lengthening letter is placed in 
the penultimate ; but in one or two words which have linal e///' 
the lengthening letter is omitted from the ix'nultimate. as 




{!') In derived words the aim should undoubtedly be to 
bring the spelling into agieemeiit with the pronunciation as far 
as possible without making an entire revolution in the present 
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>y-;tt‘iu of .--pelliiig-. As a youeial rule, the spelling of the roeT 
•should reiuaiii the same a.s it was before the addition of the pre- 
lixes and sullixes. No ehanpe of spelling is necessary xvhen the 
vowel sound of th(“ la.st syllable (jf the root is c. i. a. or n. This 
will be made ()lain by the following three .sets of examples: 

//*. The linal syllable o|)en : 

'junti ;/ai(lilan ijaiihaa iakn hit. ii-iiii<i l<tLiiL,iii 

^ jr/j 

b\ liluil >vIldbU* clo.x-d and containing' a weak Icltci : 

niijuKlufi iininki'' 

A", l-'inul syllable closed but without a weak letter i 

likii JtLnhitn jiktKiii hiiiiuh liiiiKililan jifiiil/iinuhdii 

^ o^' 

(' ) If the last sylluble ol the loot has the open a sound, 
the ahj must always be written when a sulKx is added, even if 
the root does not reijuire linal «///; as. 

/old iol/i-ldit I'O^'U i/fja t/ijiiL'di/ 

Ai\o\ 

(d) If the last syllable of the root is closed and has the o 
.soutid, the addition ot a sullix eonnnencing with a consonant 
produces no change in the siielling of the root, as, 

(Idjiat ihiputhin tiii.~.uh fii/;dliknii sumh-mi/i 

but if the sutHx cunimence w ith a vow el sound, the uhi is usuallv 
written in the la.st syllable of the root : ‘ ' 

* uiay also be -pdt fev im-v Ins, tootnute. 
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dapat thi/i'di {im imiijrasi soainj kc^enanjan Ltsii.'<i(/idn 

^9^ A ' A [ ytJ ^ 

{ / ) W’lieii Ixitli syllables of the root have the n xjuiid. ami 
the addition of a suffix rei|uires in the last syllable an extra idif. 
the Mala\'s invariably omit the n///’ of the first yvllable of tlie 

root, unless it follows one of the letters ^ ^ or ^ ; thus. 
hurha bac/iukda di-bur/ni-iiija hupa bupn-uiia Lata Latnkmi 

. — 9y O^. 

pcrhita' an karanj bdranjan natban muka'ian ininiu nainui'an 

HduKll tifiiifimiii 

(^U ajL 

Hut with words couiinenciu'i' with ^ j or ^ the spelling is. 

diid(t-n;ia dupanjiin did'im-iii/a pird'ii/akuii la.m-npa wiii/iajiiii 

With roots in which pa is a consonant, the omission of alif 
would cause ambiguity ; it should therefore be retained, as. 

jV~L y si5u^. is4'^ 

Cj) The suffix an re.iuires ((///'when the root ends with the 
letters ^ ^ .5 

Ji/.iran Lcdai/inm Lnlaliiaii prtnlnran 

olJ^ oItj-'* 

In such wolds, the ahi which waiuld otherwise lie ri'i[uired 
bv rule ( .1) ( d) in the last s\ liable of the root must be i miitted. as. 
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(;/) 'J'lic t'liillirr additiiiii (d' .'.ultixc.-- ur paitic-le.-' t(i drii\ ('d 
wiird-i 'liuidd cause no cliaiiy;e in ^[udliiiy. Some persons write 
nHj alter tlie [)osses>ive [ironoiin in/ti ulien it i' tolloued liv tlie 
particles la/,, etc., lad this a|>pears to he unnecessai v. K\- 
ainples ; 

/utpa-ht/a lt,ij,a-ii,ja~lalt l.a^,/,, ,! t-lfi.^iht -niju-lnf, 

qVs.1 

iiiima I ili-iiaiiiii i-aiia-lah 

t- t 

(E) The orllioe rajiliical sign /i<iin:ii which was very 
seldom written in the manuscripts of the 17th century, is now in 
common use ani(')ng- the Malays, chietly for the purpose of in- 
troducing- a syllable which commences witli a vowel : they never 
employ it however for this purpose at the bi'ginniiig' of a word. 
The /i(tiii:a is placed (jver o/ij'. wdn or ///< according to the vowel 
sound of the syllable in whicli it is used. 

(«) Hoot words commencing- with the vawvids correspond- 
itig- to n-au and ar(' written with an iiiitial aVif, but this alif 
drops out (Jii the addition of the prelix .v</. its place being- taken 
b>y the li<iiii:n: \wth the pit-lix /-<- the alii' is n-taim-d and laiiaza 
wiitten over it. 


Sii iircui/ Sit ohih-nhih 

i<(( t.'hor Sil ninpinnii 

/lC injunin 

^ 



In the following words the 

ahf is tlie leng-tlieiiing' 

letter of 

the preceding- syllable. 



III’ it a la'll 

! a all iht trail 


4^. 

fr * 

Aj 0^ \ 3 


(/,) In siuiilar derivative: 

-> h)MU(‘d fruiii words ct niiUH'iiciiio’ 


with the a -oimd. the ahj is ret.iim-d and the hani-a written o\er 
it. as. 

/,r ikIii ail I, laniiat la ala^ 'a' al.an-a /.a n 

jUir r^L. 
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t5_jjV '4y^^ '4^ 


4f^ 


Ifaiiizd i> uso 1 ill tile same way wirli th<> su'lix an following an 
nlil'. as, 

i-n/ii/iitii iiii iii'i Liila’aii 

C>^j^ 

(<•) Iliiiind i^ also nsoJ witli tlu> siillix / when it follows an 
nUf. but not when it follows »•(!/. a^. 

niiihn iiiinii'i ■<: rUt i h/i trni l. ilalnii lalui tiiiiiij)ii 

fr & - 

((/) Ifiitiiza is sometimes placed at the end of a word in- 
stead of tinal ^ to indicate a shortening of the liniil syllable, as 

htll/'.o' ihlti' illr/ir' IIKl 

fr A ft ft ft ft ^ ft 

( / ) It also appears in a few Arabh' word' : 

tnahi il'iit njfi il> nta mitt 

IV. For the sal<e of brevity and clearness the proposed 
rules for Malay spelling are now recapitulated, without the 
explanations which were necessary above. 

PROPOSED RULES FOR .MALAY SPELLING. 

(1) Final if'iii and //(( must be used in all words ending in 
the sounds It. It. nil. and i. <■, ni. re'pei-tively, excejit 


,-.1. 


-.V -i' o-.' 


{2) Final e//y'must be used in all words ending in the e 


'ound, ('xcept (u) when the liual coiisoiiant is ^ ^ 

^ ; (//)xvhenthe final consonant is f O iS 

ceded bv alij', or {<■) one of the folloM’ing' exceptions : 
ij\ (5 a As 0_,-. 
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(o) (ii) 111 two svHahlo root> having ono syllable ojien and the 
other closed, the weak letters irtni and //a are to be inserted in the 
closed syllable having the c, /.or o, ii sound respectively, except 
when the sounds of the two syllables are of the same class (« and 
II, 11 and <1, II and ii : lU' / and r, <• and e. i and /). (/<) When both 

syllables are closed and have similar sounds, the weak letter 
must only lie used in the si'cond syllable' ; but (c) if the sounds 
are dissimilar, one lieing the « sound and the other irmi or fin, 
the iriiii or i/n must be written in whichever syllable it occurs; 
and (d) if the sound in one syllable is evie and the other i/n, both 
must be written, (c) 'I'lie following common wolds are (>\ceptions 
to this rule, being writti'ii without the wi'ak letters. 

^ 

Three-syllable roots must be treated similarly. 

( 1 ) When' a syllable commencing with the a sound follows 
a syllable ending in tlu' letter j or ^ the nlif' must 
always be written. Example'.; 

A o\ ^ 0^ ^ ^ y>‘ ^ ^ y 

(.'>) {n) In root words. 1 'iigthening letters are used in those 
open syllables on which the accent falls. Several words of 
Arabic origin, however, are exceptions to this rule, and a few 
other words, such as. 

(JxLLi i_y^“ JX-- viJi-a 

(/() In di'iived words, when the vowel sound of the last 
syllable of the root is e, i, n or n, the sjx'lling of the root 
remains unchanged. (<■) If the root ends with tlie open a sound, 
an all/ must be writtt'n in the last syllable of the root when a 
.suffix is added, (d) If the last syllable of the root is closed and 
has the a sound, an iih'f is usually written in the last syllable of 
the root on the addition of a sulKx commencing with a vowel 
sound, but if the suffix commence with a consonant the alif is 
not reipiired, and the spelling of the root remains unchanged. 
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(r) When both syllables of the root have the </ souiifl, and the 
addition of a snfHx reijuires an extra «///' in the last syllable, 
then if there is an ult/'m the lirst syllable of the root it should 

be uinittcd. unless it follows one of the letters ^ j ^ or 

(/)\\’hen the ro(jt ends with one of the letters ^ j ^an ((///'must 

be written before the suHix m), the u/// re.|iiired bv rulet-fd) is 
then omitted. (;/) The further addition of snllixe^ or particles 
to derived words eaust's no ehano'e in the .spelling’. 

(li) (u) When s«( is prefixed to a root eoiinnencino- with a 
vowel sound eorrespondino- to u-un ov i/a, the «///' drops Out. and 
takes its place; witli the prelix U the <////' is retained and 
hiiiiizd is xvrittt'ii over it. (//) When the root coinnienct's with 
the <! sound, the ahf is retained and the hamzd written over it. 
IfttiiKd is also employed in the same way with the sntlix a/i 
following- an e///. (<■) It is used with the sullix i followinu’ an 

dlij'. ljut not when it follows inm. (i/) .\t the end of a word, 

liiiHCii sometimes rakes the place of linal ^ . (O It also ap- 

p(>ars in a few Arabic words. 

In order to show the application of the principles of Malav 
spelline- reform sueg-ested in this pa|)er, the first chapter of 
l/iLiiiidt Ahiliilhili. spelt according to the alrove rules, is here 
api5<‘nded. with a few notes on words which are sp<>lt in an un- 
usual way. A glossary of the words used in this paper as ex- 
amples is also appended. T he root words are arranged in the 
order ot the Malay alphaUd, and, wherever necessarv. tlie 
spelling of one or more derivatives is given after the root. In 
order to make this list more complete, several words have been 
inserted in the glossary which will not be found among the 
examples : these include a nuinlaer of words in the spellino- of 
which the Malays are very inconsistent, so that it seemed desir- 
able to suggest a fixed standard of spelling in such cases. 

It will be seen that this method of spelling is essentiallv 
the same as is at prestmt in use among educated Malays through- 
out the Malay I’eninsula. which is admitted, even bv the Dutch 
scholars, to be the home of the purest form of the 3Ialav 
language. 
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Ill llii-i paper but little more lias been done than to explain 
the rationale of this modern Malay spelling', and to reduce it to 
a system which would enable those who are prepared to adopt 
it to spell uniformly and consistently with themselves. It has 
been sought to adhere as closely as possible to the spelling- ein- 
ploved b\ the best educated Mala\s at the [iresent time in 
writing' their own language, in the linn belief that it is very 
much more feasible for the tew Miiropeans who use the .Malay 
(■liciracter to accommodate themselves to the natire wav of 
spelling, than for them to attemiit to (-oerce a whole nation of 
intelligent and self-reliant men into a return to the antii|uated 
.\rabian system of orthogi'aiihv illustrated in the inanuscritits 
of the 17lh cenlurv. wliii-h the Malays ha\'e been doing' tlieir 
best to iiiipi'or'e for hundreds of years past. 


APPENDIX A. 

^V> I” s^V... \g_x^ AgSV 

u'-^ U-V 

JW jC. grCAii oOO/ 

jjSl oA^ ^jy" Cf^ ^ V—^.* ^1z\a j1\a Vxs^A 
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^ lLI.® 1 

-^’ ilr-y;-^ ^ Jy '^■^$‘ o'-^ ^.'" 

^5^;^ ^J_j\ t5Wy»-i oy o'^ 

“'y^ iN-^^ jVu: t5 A^S 

(io^ u-iV’ uT^V y' ci^'y y' 

C^y Cr\j AdS^j^A _s.^W ij^ — aLAs^A A |_j\^' 

a\a aLo^ C/^y ^W" ^ oly^* O’^"^ 

L?-?' y^-A- ijs- '^A d^A^Jy b}-^ c}y^y 

" V ^ yiu ^j;\ ,^^:i' CAc-b^ 
L$^ I^*i L>^ aIL^^ V — i.« (3^- ’-.ifl ^*^'*' 

lSjL'^j' ^Vi-a^«. oV_^-^ u^-^ c5-^^ 

^ aI^^ A9 i.jiJLa 

t5-^^ ^ uV'y' (J“"*^ 

^\ji\ ^\x." 

1. Till- >pflIiMn; (if fliiv wnril j>nrirfffn i" '«<>lue^^ hut anihi.uuuu''. anil the 
woril i?> ><mietinR-s proiKUiiiLvd /u'/Z'/u ))y igiiuraiit jHT>on-, iuil tins s|h*U- 
inu nurrv'' ^^ith Kuli.' (o) (r). 

‘J. Many .M.ii<i \s >i»cil llie atHrinuli\L‘ mniio'-x Uahlu // / in llu' >amr 
\^a\ . 1 '' the t\\u-?.v lIal)K‘ pronoun nr. I>ut Ihi" ''pollinir M-vin^ hotter. 

■3. 'To (li^linoiu^li Imhift from h>>hli, it is hotter t<» iiRort the ir,ni \\\ the 
la^t >\llahle of this word, tliruii;dh contrary to Uule (•*>. (//), 
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jj^ rW j'a a!u ^X ^ L>-' 0^*0 

j_.b\ J_^y jij' oy iS^^ ‘^'‘ 

\j^ ^-r^^"' iSj^ O^ y- 

dia VL^' jb (5 aJ a\V.\ i^W V:_,ai^. a\ J.^\ jyti'6C- o^y jb 
Ai\A^ ^*y/" L?^’ A- iJ^’-’ Wa ijb ^aJ 

^A'-'^ (^- o'''^ b^-^ 

Jt, Ja\ ob^> ila,^j\A jb _ji^ 

(^b d)^ ^ '^bb db-a ^^Via 

'b^y, J\ji_^A _^^.A <4^-. aVj r ^ jb ^b\ X\ aI_^a 
bLa t^^b F As O^ 

^ ASjA ^^^Aab^ ^ b^*a b^Aa^ FV-^ idXa lA^aAij 

,iC;- jb U.^. As dib.** b^ b\/^ d^A Ajb^, 

A?.^^db^C*A^s ^ J ^' As bbakS ^ysb 

b \>^ dAa di\AXa b-'a** ^ — sb-a&jVi diiiJ 

^^t-A af5^ V'aAar (_^V«j di^ lcd\ oa;'' (j.6_y trX<j^ db^aA 
d^by^ aVJ ^ d^*"^'* ‘'■^ ^ b^ d.\^aaa 


L 1 ll.lVl,' alH'll till.' wiiril 111 till.' ?,llllc M,l_\ ,1> 'wit. 



riiK Evoi.rnox ok mat, ay sekekina;. 
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O:' ^ A;\ li^y.SA i_5\l- 

O'-' iSC-o ^ 


APPENDIX B. 

o'--'o^-' 

( 1 1 v'$Cfr' i$3.' 


u'^y' 

a\ 


1. Knim the ('xnmplc'. '.>ui-n in tliw '^li«»N>ry (w hn.’li wo' eomplotcil 
attiT llic |ii\|ii'i' Hii' :ilri'Mil\ ill pi'iiil) It wiiiild '('(‘III po'-iiili’ to niiike I'llli' 
(.'i)(il) iiiiiro ilcHiiirc nn i.i ulu-tlicr nr imr tlii‘<//// «hoii1il ho inuTtoil in ii 
i-loM.’il Hiiiil '\ lliihir Inn inn rlio ■< 'oiiii I. on tlio loMition ol' n »iirtl\ l•olllllll.■nl•- 
iiio «itli 11 voinl. It iipiK'iir- lint iIh' Mnla.x ii'tiiilly insert the o/t; w|;,-ii 
the lii'i oiimoiiiint of tlio n-ot K O "i' o Inn not other ■vito, iiiilos' ilio 
'tress in ili'tiiiellv on that 'i llahle. Tliii' : 

J\.*^ o"'^' o'-"!' tiVj' o'^' 

cA^J cA4 o'‘W~'^ O*'’^ O*'^^ 

cA^jA cAjA A^A‘ cAA' 

oiHlinc: in J\n«l o which are e\eej>tioh'* ihi> rule nre : 

'rhe follow’inji ar\* e\jnn])le*' of roMt-- rmlini: in other e(>u>unant>, rhe 
iWivati\e«‘ Ix'ini* \'ritten wirhout o/// : 

o’ jWi’ C '~^ j A'AA ^ JV. 

I5ut the fnlluninii liavi- the a<*eent lui the la-^t 'svliHi)le of tlu- root anil 
take (t/if : 


Ih 
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^p.\ 


0)^\ 


•^Vj^ j\ 

xV.U^\ 



<j\ 


t,^fir\ 


JJ 

t ^ . 








•^u 


aL\ ^.\ 




J~;' 



jv_j' i-j' 



Sro f‘K»tn<)to p. ]»>i. 

'1 hrot' >v<)r«N in tlii* ll'*t nro nlmo'^t itivari;jl>!\' 
in t)otli ^Olahlo-. contrarv to HuU* t ‘^)(;0 

'pi-lt with the weak 

f^,S cr^ii' 




VDLL riON Ot MAI.AV '■I'l 
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^;\<:\ 





_i\^ 






0*^ 




Vwti 

o'y Tt'- 



yS~ 

^xAl ,^VL) «9\t 


jjJii 


jQ\; ^iV, 

Vt-lA; 

> 

\>. 

'■>. 


jV-V 



A^Vwmi [ 

o^r''^ ^yA; 

t'^^i JsV^- V^-; 

Ay-^^ j^'. 
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ir'" 


o^’ o'-f' 



L;, 

U-o 







^Ki.^ 


<^- • ; 1 i ' 

jV\ly 


jCty 

t 

-• 

0^_y. J^y\ ^ y 



■xV^ly 






1. In ri4iiiilifatii)n> nith the Miffix /</(, the last consonant of the root is 
repeated in the suffix, and if the root emls with uHf a hainza is nritten 
with the s\iffix. 

Tlii' word i"oinetime- spvdt or hnt this spell- 

ing;, which is Ml accordance with Kule (r.)(e). sm-nis peilectly le;;ible. 



IHK KVOIA riON OK MALAY Sl’lCJ>lJN(;. 
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1 •’ ) Crut-b A ^c.\; ^t-V; 







0 ^ 



*''* u-*^’ 


oVri* 




c>W 0^ 


Lai 


Ir' 

0 





lick > 


fri,i{ , &-J' 


V 

OJ-^' 





H. Accoriliiig to Kule (5)(o) those wonis should be jVit and 

and they arc occasionally >0 spelt, hut the Malays seem to tind some ditti- 
culty in reading these words if they aresiielt in that way. 
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iV 

_ ,-0 

j'y 

VLiy 



^y — ^ _r 


• ‘ ’ 0)y 


'^i-y 





o> 

JG’ 





Vl»r 

ur:^y 



s^Irr 

'A;_yi 


ti^ 


jy-^ 

(«) 



nut 


7. Tills spelling of tunini does not follow Rule (:t)(;i), but 

easily retnl. ami a' the accent i- lunini it scents better to insert the troa. 

S. Tlii' word is ofteti spell 


A 
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ojW 

( Ki) 

iSS^. 





^'Vs'jjTjVs^ JA 



(jVyr o^yr-^ ^y?- 

0> 

jrTyr 

oV-> i/'-5 


ojb 

Vx-j^ 


Vxo. 

AJjj> 



jUy>. 

V J> 


lx~,j 





oW->^ 

li^ 


11. Tlio form "liii'li woiilil lx? 

in accordance with Rule (.'>) (o), 

iinii'iial and nnt easily read. 


10. S»‘i‘ Niite(il). 
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' JJA 


^JJ J 




U j 

O-'-V lT'^J 




^y-^j 



UjA 

^>1 

O'-J-^ 


V^Xa iX.A 
'* -✓ 


j^'^A i^aA 

(in 

■^.WiA l^A 

t^L 

^A 

'4L 


^'iS 4.\U 


oW- ^U 





11. ^ t'C \otO {] ) . 



Till', I,V()LL'T10N Ul-’ .MALAY M'KLLIM. 
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\l^ 

.jL 


0 ^aV«« 

\JL 







iJ^^~ '^j-^ 

"JL 

o»X*v 


( ■-) 


1 Jl~ 




- \ - 



V 


V-y-x- 

O^jVu. 

6^“ 




- ’ *^1 

Uu 


I’J. Tlio ^|lulliM'^ uf till' n>i>t i> iriv^iilar. iiii‘lwlnTr\ur|Mi>.,.iliU.|ln- 
ill ri v.i t i \ aiv ')ielt in tlii' mimh' S' llii- nnit 



O IllK LN tH.rnoN VI MALAY f>n J,L1>G. 


iV-- 






Vi^ 

(l--) 


b^- 


b^~ 




°jr" 

A 


o'l^=’ jC» 




ty^ 


f 1 1 ) A.Xi 

bS- 

^.*vi 4 


j>*4 

o''^--OG“ 


rv 






1 L Sue ^otu '1;, 
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V_»,i 





JV 


;9 

j'j.5 J.I 


A. A5 


d“’ 


^iSCis 

W» 

V-Is 

CrVM A*-r» 



VxAs 

p’ 



<3 


V:ji 



oX 

^aJ 




/<»•'•''/ <sL'y ^_r''y 
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si'fi.i.inm;. 




(I'*) Lj'fT 





O'--^ 

o-r 

. ^ 


VO 

'/ 


0 VX’ 

oU/ ^1/ 

1 , / 
y** ltJ* 

■J'/ 







tf 



• -/ 


't;f 



■- ■-< 




-J'4 

l'>. I’.y lJuU' (-,)(,.) ihU sl„,|,l,l Ik- 4'^ 

i>iir tlio \v<>r<l i•^ aiwiv-- 

^poli a- it i'> luTo uivi'M, 
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(I'!) 


o'/X 


_ij^ 

Li 






;; 



'.f 

^^L_yL o_y 

dr'/ 

w 




\3j> 

L^ 

L 


isj^y 

Olr’"^^ 



1 

O' ’i^ 


o-'j'^ Oj'^ 


I'i Si'e ( I ). 
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0^"~* 





O*^- -^-‘ 


t. 

<l,-u oV. 

O'*^* 


fy-- 

^U 

0 ^ f'-’ 

0'A‘ 

iSCv; 









_>li. 

-T-’ji 

jSA 

(j>w\.»^ij ^,1* 


Cr’jWi* _Jjl* 

u. 

_9j\* 
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1 


0-;V. 




% 

u» 

• «b4 U 

W-/ 

o'C* -C* 
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Short Notes. 

ox THE UCl'UKREXCE OF MUS. SURIFER, O. rf. MiLLEK. 

IX Perak. 

In the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washing- 
ton. vol. xiii, April 21, 1900, Mr. Gerrit S. Miller, of the U. S. 
National Museum, describes no less than seven new species of 
Hats collected in 1899 by Pr. W. L. Abbott in the mountains of 
Trong, a small Siamese State on the west side of the Peninsula, 
about .')00 miles north of Singapore. 

This paper should not Ije overlooked by students of the 
smaller Malayan mammals, and Mr. Miller would probably 
kindly supply any one interested in the subject with a copy on 
application. 'I'he new rats described are .I/as rofi/crans, M. 

.1/. M. rri'iiHirii'niter, M, aapi-r, M. pelLw, 

and M. fninjer. I am able to record the last of these new 
species from the Larut Hills, Perak, and it is probable that at 
least some of the others follow the main range down the Pen- 
insula. .1/»s. .v/zr/dr was obtained by Dr. Abbott in February 
1899. I first met with it in February 1898 , catching a single 
example in a steel trap near the Hut, Maxwell’s Hill. Un- 
fortunately the hinder portion of the specimen had been eaten 
by some small carnivorous creature, and. after noting its 
appearance I threw it away. Last year on revisiting the hills 
1 remembered this rat and succeeded in trapping a specimen 
alive. It was a charmingly pretty and fearless little creature, 
quite tame from the time of capture, and I was overruled by 
feminine inlluence into keeping it alive, with the result that it 
escaped eventually in Kwala Lumpur! .At the same time I got a 
very damaged specimen from same coolies, and sent it in spirit to 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas, who identified it as the newly descrilwd 
.1/. suriff!'. 

Mr. Miller’s paper above referred to is a good example of 
the exceedingly' thorough and careful work of the new school 
of American maminalogists. 

L. Buti.ee, F. Z. H. 

4th July. 1901 Khartoum, Soudan. 
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KAiip.oxu Beetle. 

From two localities in Selangor specimens of a common 
longicorn beetle Bato'-eni octonuiculuta and its grub have been 
sent, as serious pests destroying the India-rubber tree, Kambong, 
Ficus cldsticti. The grub over two inches hmg bores up the 
stem of the tree, while the beetle itself gnaws the bark bites 
off the buds and then proceeds to demolish the leaves, eating 
them ({uite voraciously. The grub is when full grown about 
two inches and a half long and a quarter of an inch wide, 
tlattened soft and white except for its hard brown chitinous 
head and the upper surface of the first two segments. Like all 
longicorn grubs it has no feet. It makes the usual tunnels 
elliptic in section through the length of the larger bc.ughs and 
trunk of the tree, and also attacks in the same way Ficus indicu 
and the U'aringin, F. Bciij<tiiiina, and prolmbly others of our 
wild ligs. It pupates in the tube it has made, and eventually 
hatches out into a handsome large beetle, one and a half to two 
inches long, without the antennae. The head is brown, with 
large eyes and powerful jaws. The antennae, fairly stout, 
longer than the body, dark brown, and rough with short pro- 
cesses in the lower surface. 'I'he thorax, short and broad with 
a conic thorn on each side, is dark brown with two red crescents 
in the centre. The elytra three (piarters to an inch and a 
quarter hmg. oblong, blunt, broade.st at the slnmlder, dark brown 
with black shii.ing raised dots in the upper part near the shoul- 
der, smooth below. There are four pair of white spots on the 
elytia, the uppermost pair small and round, the ne.xt larger and 
more or less oblong sometimes with an extra white spot near 
the upper edge, the ne.xt pair nearly as large, the lowest pair 
much smaller. The form and size of the sptds vary, but appear 
to be always eight. The scutellum is also white. The under 
surface of the body is light brown and a broad white stripe runs 
on each side, from behind the eye to the tail. The legs are 
powerful, over an inch long, and brown. The beetle feeds 
during the day, and also moves about at night. It is attracted 
by light and often Hies into the house after dark. Like most 
longicorn beetles it squeaks hiudly when caught and it can also 
bite severely. The amount of injury a beetle of this kind could 
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do in a plantation of large sized trees would be very great. 
Fortunately it is easily caught and very conspicuous, and by 
abolishing all unnecessary tig trees from the neighbourhood of a 
plantation and carefully attending to the young plants, the pest 
out to be easily kept in check. „ 


In Memoriam 

Allan M.aclean Skinner, C. M G. 

The death of Mr. Skinner will be deeply regretted by 
all who knew him, and as one of the original members of the 
Society it is fitting that some special notice of the loss the 
Society has sustained by his death should appear in the Jour- 
nal. At the preliminary meeting held on 4th November 1877, 
it was Mr. Skinner who proposed that the gentlemen present 
should form themselves into a Society to promote the collec- 
tion and record of information relating to the Straits Settle- 
ments and neighiwuring countries. Of those present at the 
first meeting the majority have died and the Bishop of Singa- 
pore and Sarawak, the first President, is the only one still 
resident in the Fast. 

At a meeting held in February 1878, was exhibited a skel- 
eton map of the Malay Peninsula showing how little was then 
known of the Native States. Under the personal direction of 
Mr. Skinner the blank spaces were partially filled in and the 
first map of the Peninsula was published by the Society. 

In the first nural^er of the Journal is a valuable paper 
by Mr. Skinner on the Geography of the Peninsula, with 
maps. 

In ]8>s3 Mr. Skinner wms Vice President and in the Jour- 
nal published in December 1882, appeared his ’Outline History 
of the British (Jonnection with Malaya,’ a most useful compila- 
tion which is reproduced in the Singapore and Straits Directory. 

Among his other contributions may be mentioned papers 
on ‘The Java Svstem’ and ’Straits Meteorology’. In 1887) Mr. 
Skinner was elected Presi d ent. He received the cordial thanks 
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of the (lovernment for the valuable results oi the uction of the 
j^ociety with regard to the publication of ‘Eastern Geography.’ 
which he edited. 

In 1.SS8 he was again elected President, but from the time 
of his transfer to Penang in the following year as Resident 
Councillor, he ceased to take an acti\‘e part in the work of the 
tiociet}’. Since his retirement in 181)7 Mr. Skinner was engaged 
in writing a History of the Straits Settlements. 

C. W. S. K. 


Singapore. 17th August, IDOl. 
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